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Northumbrian Tenures 


'N the thirteenth century there might be found in Northumbria— 
by which name I intend to include our five northernmost 
counties—certain tenures of land bearing very ancient names ; there 
were still thegns holding in thegnage and drengs holding in drengage. 
These tenures, though common enough in the north, seem to have 
given the lawyers at Westminster a great deal of trouble by refusing 
to fit neatly into that scheme of holdings—frankalmoign, knight’s 
service, serjeanty, socage, villeinage—-which was becoming the 
classical, legal, scheme. Were they military tenures or were they 
not? They had features akin to those of serjeanty, other features 
akin to those of socage; nor were there wanting yet other features 
which according to some generally accepted rules would have been 
deemed to be marks of villeinage. I propose to collect here a 
little of what may be learnt about them. 
And in the first place let us remark that in Northumbria the 
duty of military service occasionally appears under a very antique 
name ; it is still ‘the king’s utware.’. When a man is making a 
feoffment, it is of course a very common thing that besides reserving 
some service to be done to himself, he should also stipulate that 
the feoffee should discharge the service which the land owes to any 
overlords that there may be, and in particular the service, usually 
military service, that it owes to the king. Sucha stipulation is, we 
may say, the medieval equivalent for the clause common in modern 
leases which throws on the tenant the burden of rates and taxes. 
So the feoffor stipulates for rent, or it may be for prayers, pro omni 
servicio salvo regali servicio, or salvo forinseco servicio; for, as 
Bracton explains, the service which was due from the tenement to 
the king while it was in the feoffor’s hands is ‘ forinsec service’ as 


between the feoffor and the feoffee ; it, so to speak, stands outside 
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and is foreign to the bargain that they are making.' On the other 
hand, the feoffor may undertake that he himself will see to the dis- 
charge of this forinsec service. Now in Northumbrian charters, 
instead of reading about ‘royal service’ or ‘ forinsec service,’ we 
frequently read of the king’s ‘utware:’—thus one gives land 
liberam et quietam ab auaxilio et ab omni alia consuetudine excepta 
uthware quae ad dominum Regem pertinet*—libere et quiete nomi- 
natim a servicio Regis quod dicitur utware*—et a servicio Regis 
quod dicitur Wtware.t Sometimes as between feoffor and feoffee it 
is the one of them, sometimes it is the other of them, who is to 
be answerable for the ‘utware.’ On meeting with such clauses our 
thoughts will at once go back to the well-known fragments of 
ancient English law, which teach us the rights of the thegn who 
had five hides to the king’s utware, and of the ceorl who was so rich 
that he had five hides to the king’s utware.’ That this term had 
once referred to military duty there seems no doubt, and I think 
that it must have the same meaning in the charters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It is a northern equivalent for regale ser- 
vicium or forinsecum servicium, and though these terms were wide 
enough to cover other services besides military service, though they 
would for example cover the duty of doing suit to the communal 
courts, still the pleadings of the thirteenth century constantly put 
before us scutage as the typical royal and forinsee service, the 
incidence of which feoffors and feoffees have to settle by their agree- 
ments. Even in the fourteenth century the drengage tenants of the 
bishop of Durham were still nominally liable to do ‘ outward,’ 
though whether they well knew what this meant may perhaps be 
doubted.® 

Another term frequently meets us which demands some explana- 
tion since it has become a progenitor of myths, namely, ‘ cornage.’ 
Every one knows Littleton’s tale about the tenants by cornage in 
the marches of Scotland, who are bound to wind their horns when 
they hear that the Scots will enter the realm.? Obviously it is an 
idle tale ; one glance at the Boldon Book will teach us that. We can- 
not suppose that vast masses of men held by this horn-blowing 
tenure; but they paid cornage. It will be shown hereafter that 
near two centuries before Littleton’s day, the origin of the payment 

) Bracton, f. 86: ‘et ideo forinsecum dici potest quia sit [corr. fit.] et capitur foris 
sive extra servitium quod sit [corr. fit] domino capitali.’ Note that a tenant’s dominus 
capitalis is his immediate lord. 

* Rievaulx Cartulary (Surtees Soc.), p. 215. 

3’ Newminster Cartulary (Surtees Soc.), p. 19. 

4 Newminster Cartulary, pp. 86, 87, 118, 119. 

5 Schmid, Gesetze, Anh. v. 3; Anh. vii. 2 § 9. 

6 Bp. Hatfield’s Survey (Surtees Soc.) p. 9: et facit outeward in episcopatu quan- 
tum pertinet ad iiij. partes unius dringagii; p. 10: et faciunt oughtward quantum 
pertinet ad itij. partes j. dringagit. 

7 Tenures, sec. 156. 
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had become obscure, and that the Northumbrians had already in- 
vented another fable about it, quite as marvellous as that which 
Littleton repeated. A passage in the one extant Pipe Roll of 
Henry I’s day will direct our eyes to a more hopeful quarter. The 
see of Durham is vacant and the custodian of the temporalities 
accounts to the king for 1101. 5s. 5d. de cornagio animalium episcopa- 
tus. A charter of Henry I is pleaded in John’s day by which the 
king gives land which belonged to certain of his drengs to Hildred 
of Carlisle, ‘rendering to me yearly the gablum animalium as my 
other free men both French and English who hold of me in 
chief in Cumberland render it.’® Often in northern charters we 
read of neutegeld et horngeld. In 1200, Gilbert fitz Roger fitz 
Reinfred held land in Westmoreland and Kendal by paying 
14l. 6s. 3d. per annum of neutegeld. He obtained the king’s charter 
commuting his service into that of one knight.'° In 1238 a 
Cumbrian tenant holds by cornage quod Anglice dicitur horngeld. 
Cornage, horngeld, neutgeld, beasts’ gafol, must in all probability 
have originally been a payment of so much per horn, or per head 
for the beasts which the tenant kept and turned out on the common 
pasture. But we only know it as a fixed sum, a sum which does 
not vary from year to year; very commonly a township as a whole 
is liable to pay a lump sum for cornage. Name and thing were 
known in Normandy also. Delisle gives an instance from 1451: 
Jean du Merle says that in his land of Briouse he has a right called 
cornage, that is to say, so much for every beast.'2 A much earlier 
instance may be found in a charter of 1099 by which Richer de 
Laigle grants the monks of St. Evroul freedom from cornage, 
passage, and toll.’* The interest of Littleton’s fable does not lie 
within the fable itself, for that belongs to a very common class of 
antiquarian legends, but in the necessity for it. We only know 
cornage as a fixed and substantial money rent; as such it appears 
even in surveys of the fourteenth century ; but according to Littleton 
tenure by cornage is not reckoned as a mode of socage, it is accounted 
sometimes a tenure by grand serjeanty, sometimes a tenure by 
knight’s service.’ How can this be? 

We turn to the fate of the northern thegns and drengs. Thegns, 
of course, are to be found in all parts of Domesday Book; but we 
have special information as to certain thegns who held of the king 
in the land between the Ribble and the Mersey. Here the thegn 


8 Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 131. 
® Plac. Abbrev. p. 67. The printed book has Tablum animalium. 

© Rot. Cart. p. 50. 1! Bracton’s Note Book, pl. 1270. 

12 Etudes sur la condition de la classe agricole en Normandie, p. 65. 

3 Appendix to Prevost’s edition of Ordericus Vitalis, vol. v. p. 195. 

™ See in Whitby Cartulary (Surtees Soc.), i. 129, Mr. Atkinson’s very interesting 
note about the duty of horngarth. 
% Littleton, Tenures, sec. 156. 
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is generally described as holding a manerium—one of them holds 
six maneria—though the hidage of their manors is small. They pay 
a rent of 2 ores per carucate; ‘ by custom’ they, ‘like the villani,’ 
make houses for the king, and fisheries, and inclosures, and buck- 
stalls (stabilituras) in the woods, and on one day in August they 
send their reapers to reap the king’s crops; the heir pays forty 
shillings for his father’s land; if one of them wishes to quit the 
king’s land he must pay forty shillings, and may then go where 
he pleases; the criminal tariff applicable to them is in some respects 
unusually mild; they attend the shiremoot and the hundredmoot. 
They seem bound to obey the orders of the serjeant of the hundred 
when he bids them go upon the ‘king’s service—this probably 
implies military duty—but if they make default they only pay a 
fine of four shillings. In close contact with these thegns we find a 
group of ‘drengs’—a name rare in Domesday Book—they hold 
a manor apiece, but of their service we have no particulars.'"© The 
tenure of these Lancashire thegns, if it is continued, will certainly 
provide a pretty puzzie for lawyers. 

Next in the Boldon Book we may read much of the bishop of 
Durham’s drengs. The typical dreng is described as feeding a dog 
and a horse, going to the bishop’s great chase with two greyhounds 
and five cords, doing suit of court and carrying messages (sequitur 
placita et vadit in legationibus) ; sometimes he does boon works with 
all his men.!” 

We soon come upon entries which, when read together, are per- 
plexing. In Henry I’s time the guardian of the temporalities of 
Durham, after accounting for the cornage of beasts and the donum 
of the knights, accounts for what is due de tainis et dreinnis et 
smalemannis inter Tinam et Teodam.'* Are not the smalemanni of 
Durham the compeers of the minuti homines of Yorkshire and other 
counties ? In Henry II’s reign an account is rendered of ‘the aid 
of the boroughs and vills and drengs and thegns’ of Northumber- 
land.'® Some years earlier the knights and thegns of the same 
county had joined in a donum.” Under Richard I the thegns and 
drengs of Northumberland paid tallage.2" Under Henry III the 
thegns of Lancashire paid fifty marks to be quit of the tallage that 
had been imposed upon them.” A mandate of 1205 speaks of the 
serjeanties, thegnages, and drengages of the honour of Lancaster that 
have been alienated. In John’s reign thegns and drengs of West- 
moreland and Northumberland paid fines to save themselves from 
military service in Normandy ;** and this was early in the reign, 
while the law of the land was still respected. But a tenant who is 


16 D, B. i. 269 b. 1 D. B. iv. e.g. pp. 574, 580, 581, 583. 
18 Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 101. 19 Madox, Exch. i. 130. 

2 Tb. 698. 21 Tb. 698. 2 Ib. 417. 

*3 Rot. Cl. i. 55. 24 Madox, Each. i. €59, 
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bound to attend the king’s banner even in Normandy, and who is 
subjected to tallage when he is at home, is not he a living contradiction 
in terms? But what shall we say of a tenant who must pay a fine 
when his daughter marries, and whose heir will be in ward to the 
lord? Is not this an amazing confusion of tenures, of the noblest 
with the basest, of chivalry with servility ? 

_ Opinion fluctuates. In 1224 a general summons for military 
service was issued for the siege of Bedford, then occupied by 
Fawkes of Breauté. The sheriff of Cumberland was forbidden to 
distrain Richard of Levinton, since he did not hold of the king in 
chief by military service, but held by cornage only.» A few years 
later we hear of a tenant who holds by cornage, and is bound to 
follow the king against the Scots, leading the van when the army 
is advancing, bringing up the rear during its return.” This looks 
like an ancient trait, for at the time of the Conquest there were 
men on the Welsh march who were bound to a similar service, to 
occupy the post of honour when the army marched into Wales or 
out of Wales.” Among the documents which have been published 
under the title ‘ Testa de Neville’ are some important entries. One 
which seems to belong to Edward I’s time mentions a number of 
tenants by cornage in Cumberland, and then adds, ‘ All these tenants 
by cornage shall go at the king’s command in the van of the army 
in the march to Scotland, and in the rear on its return.’ Some of 
them are considerable persons holding entire vills.** In Northum- 
berland, we are told, the barony of Hephale was held by thegnage 
until King John commuted the thegnage into a knight’s fee.” 
John’s charter we have; the holder of the barony had formerly 
paid the king fifty shillings nomine thenagii.° We read of men who 
hold whole vills in thegnage, and who yet pay merchet and heriot. 
Comparing two documents, we find that in the thirteenth century 
the distinction between thegnage and drengage is but little under- 
stood. One John of Halton holds three vills, Halton, Claverworth, 
and Whittington, in drengage (another account says thegnage), of 
the king; he pays forty shillings a year, pays merchet and aids, and 
does all customs belonging to thegnage.*! Often the Northumbrian 
tenant in drengage or thegnage pays cornage, and must do truncage, 
i.e. must carry timber to Bamborough castle—a relic, is it not, of 
that arcis constructio which was a member of the trinoda necessitas ? * 


2 Rot. Cl. i. 614. 26 Bracton’s Note Book, pl. 1270. 

27 Domesday, i. 179. *8 Testa, pp. 379, 380-1. 29 Ib. p. 393. 

® Rot. Cart. p. 51. 5! Testa, pp. 389, 393. 

82? The Newminster Cartulary, p. 269, contains an interesting charter by Edgar, son 
of Earl Gospatric; he confirms to his sister a gift, made by his father, of land to be 
held in frankmarriage, exceptis tribus serviciis, videlicet, communis exercitus in com(ita- 
tu] et cornagio et commune opus castelli in com{itatu]. Here, we may say, is a modern 
version of the old clause about the trinoda necessitas. By a charter of King John the 
lands of the Abbey of Holmcoltram are freed from ‘ castelwerks;’ Monasticon, v. 506. 
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Sometimes it is distinctly said that his services have not been 
changed since the days of William the Bastard. In Lancashire, 
also, there are many men who hold in thegnage ; the duties men- 
tioned are the payment of money rents and the finding of one 
judge (judicem), seemingly for the hundred and county courts. 
In passing, we notice a Lancashire entry about a serjeanty, which 
consists in blowing a horn before the king when he enters or leaves 
the county *:—are men already beginning to dabble in etymology 
and to seek an origin for cornage ? 

By comparing one of the entries with the Hundred Roll of 
1275, we get the result that, in the opinion of some, drengage is 
free socage. A certain Henry of Millisfen holds Millisfen in chief 
of the king. One account of his tenure is that he holds in dren- 
gage, paying thirty shillings rent, doing truncage to Bamborough, 
paying tallage, cornage, merchet of sixteen shillings, heriot of 
sixteen shillings, relief of sixteen shillings, and forfeit of sixteen 
shillings; he ploughs once a year with six ploughs, reaps for three 
days with three men, owes suit of mill and pannage.* Elsewhere 
his services are described in much the same way, though merchet and 
heriot are not mentioned, and he is said to hold in free socage.™ 

All this is extremely puzzling at Westminster. There the 
question takes this shape: Shall the lord have wardship and 
marriage of tenants in drengage and tenants in thegnage ? 
Wardship and marriage have become extremely important things ; 
service in the army by reason of tenure is fast becoming an 
archaism, for the time for distraint of knighthood and commissions 
of array is at hand. In 1238-9, it was decided that the wardship 
of the land of Odard of Wigginton belonged to the king, for Odard 
held of the king by serjeanty, to wit, that of going to Scotland in the 
van of the king’s army and returning in the rear ; ‘ besides, he paid 
cornage.’* In or about 1275, the barons of the Exchequer cer- 
tified that a man, lately dead, held of the king in chief the vill of 
Little Rihull in Northumberland by a rent of twenty shillings, and 
a payment of fourteen pence for cornage, and that they could not 
find that the king had ever had wardship of any of this man’s 
ancestors; but this proved little, for no minority had occurred 
for some while past. They add, ‘Of all your tenants in chief by 
cornage in Cumberland and Westmoreland wardship and marriage 
are due to you; but we have not yet discovered whether they are 
due to you of those who hold of you by cornage in Northumber- 
land.’ ** Then in 1278 a case, which evidently was regarded as 
very difficult, came before the justices of the bench, and afterwards 
before the king’s council. Robert de Fenwick held two manors in 
Northumberland of Otnel de l’Isle in drengagio. Agreement was 


88 Testa. p. 409. 3! Tb. p. 389. 33 Rot Hund. ii. 18. 
* Bracton’s Note Book, pl. 1270, 8” Cal. Geneal. 501. 
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made between them that the service of drengage should be re- 
mitted, and that Fenwick should hold of Otnel, rendering an annual 
rent of one hundred shillings, and doing whatever forinsec service 
was due from the said manors. The question was whether this 
tenure gave wardship in chivalry, to which the answer was that 
it did not. All depended on the nature of the ‘ forinsec service’ (if 
any) that Fenwick had to do. The jurors were asked what this 
forinsec service was. They replied, cornage and fine of court (finis 
curiae). Questioned as to what they meant by this, they told a 
wonderful story. Cornage and court fine, said they, are payments 
made to the king by the suitors of the county, hundred, and 
baronial courts for the remission of certain royal rights. A sum 
of fifty pounds a year is paid in respect of cornage (seemingly by 
some group of suitors, for the payment is a heavy one) to be quit 
of the following custom, namely, that if a man be impleaded and 
do not ‘ defend’ (i.e. deny) the plaint word by word he shall be at 
once convicted. For ‘fine of court’ fifty pounds was paid to the 
king twice in seven years for freedom from the following custom, 
namely, that the king’s bailiff should come and sit in the baron’s 
court and hear the pleas, and that so soon as the suitors should 
do anything against the law and custom of the realm, the king’s 
bailiff should amerce them. The case was heard by eight justices 
and some other members of the council. They held that drengage 
is certum servitium et non servitium militare, also that cornage and 
fine of court are certa servitia et non servitium militare.* That the 
origin of cornage had been forgotten seems pretty plain. About 
the winding of horns there is no word.* 

The later history of these once common tenures might be an 
interesting theme. Probably many of them fell into the ever- 
growing mass of free socage; a few, by aid of the fable of the 
hornblowers, may have been still regarded as serjeanties, or as 
military tenures, at a time (and this occurred long before Littleton’s 
day) when the military tenures were no longer military, except in 
name and in legal tradition. Again, it may be strongly suspected 
that many of the tenures in drengage went to swell the mass of 
‘customary freeholds’ which appear in the north of England. In 
Bishop Hatfield's Survey, the tenants in dringagio are kept apart 
from the libere tenentes on the one hand, and from the bondi on 
the other. Indeed it might, I believe, be shown that the successors 
of these thegns and drengs went on doing their military, but not 

*® Coram Rege Roll, Pasch. 6 Edw. I, No. 37, m. 14d., No. 38, m. 7; imperfectly 
reported in Plac Abbrev. p. 194. 

® In a charter of Gospatric, son of Orm, for Holmcoltram, as given in the Monas- 
ticon, v. 609, the grantor undertakes to do for the monks omne forense et terrenum ser- 
vicium quodcunque ad dominum regem pertinet, scilicet de Noutegeld et Ondemot. 


Noutegeld is probably the same as cornage ; what ondemot may be I cannot guess, though 
it must be a moot of some kind; is it simply the hundred-moot ? 
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knightly, service in the Tudor age long after a summons of the feudal 
array had become a mere name. It was thus that in-1577 the 
council of the North spoke of certain tenants of the dean and chapter 
of Durham: ‘The said tenants be bounde by the custome of the 
countreye, and the orders of the borders of Englande annenst Scot- 
lande to serve her majesty, her heirs and successors at everie tyme, 
when they be commanded in warrelike manner upon the fronteres 
or elsewhere in Scotlande by the space of fyftene daies without 
waiges.’4° And the tenants, who were disputing with their lords 
whether they had a right to the renewal of their lifehold estates, 
insisted on this same military feature of their tenure, namely, 
‘serveing the Quene’s Majestie and her noble progenitors upon 
the borders of Skotland at the burneinge of the Beken, or upon 
comaundment from the Lord Warden with horse and man upon 
their oune charges, by the space of fiftene daies at every time 
accordinge to the laudable use and custome of tennant right their 
used.’ ‘! It looks as if the king’s wtware had outlived knight’s ser- 
vice; but these tenants failed in their endeavour to establish a 
laudable use and custom of tenant right, and seem ultimately to 
have sunk into the position of mere tenants for life without right of 
renewal. 

However it is rather of early than of late times that I would 
here speak. In Northumbria we seem to see the new tenure by 
knight’s service, that is by heavy cavalry service, superinyposed 
upon other tenures which have been, and still are in a certain sort, 
military. In Northumbria there are barons and knights with 
baronies and knights’ fees; but there are also, thegns and drengs 
holding in thegnage and drengage, doing the king’s utware, taking 
the post of honour and of danger when there is fighting to be done 
against the Scots. But as with the Lancashire thegns of Domesday 
Book, so with these thegns and drengs of a somewhat later day, 
military service is not the chief feature of their tenure—in a remote 
past it may have been no feature of their tenure, rather their duty 
as men than their duty as tenants—they pay substantial rents, 
they help the king or their other lord in his ploughing and his 
reaping, they must ride on his errands. They even make fine 
when they give-their daughters in marriage; they, these holders 
of whole manors and of whole vills, of whose unfreedom there can 
be no talk, pay merchet. They puzzle the lawyers because they 
belong to an old world which has passed away. Perhaps North- 
umbria is hardly the part of England to which we should have 
looked for the most abundant relics of this old world; but surely 
it is only as such that we can explain the thegnage and drengage 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. F. W. Marruanp. 


© Rolls of the Halmotes of the Prior and Convent of Durham (Surtees Soc.), 
p. XXxviii. Ib. p. xliii 





The Growth of Oligarchy in Enghsh 


Towns 


4 em topic with which the present paper is concerned has, for 
the most part, suffered neglect at the hands of writers on 
English constitutional history. Whereas the Germans have dili- 
gently examined the corresponding subject in the case of their own 
country, Englishmen have displayed strange indifference to a ques- 
tion which is of great significance in the growth of their civic life. 
Moreover the meagre treatment which this aspect of town history 
has received is of inferior quality, from a cause which is quite 
apparent. In Macaulay’s words, our antiquaries conducted their 
researches in the spirit of partisans. 

Brady was ‘about the court,’' and he sought, perhaps officially, 
to prove in his ‘ Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs,’ that 
the close corporation of his own time had existed at a very early 
period, and that it had emanated from royal grant. It may also 
be remarked that, through over-eagerness to establish his conclusion, 
Brady assumed a liberty in the treatment of his sources which would 
hardly be considered legitimate at the present day. On the other 
hand, the quaestio vexata of municipal reform had an important 
influence on the general tone of Merewether and Stephens, the most 
voluminous writers on municipal history. Their work contains 
much valuable material, but, both in the evidence selected and in the 
manner of proof, it is too forensic to serve as a permanent autho- 
rity. They were clearly animated by a political purpose, and their 
thesis that municipal corporations were a late creation, and a de- 
parture from purer and more ancient democracy, was intended to 
justify the action of the whig party in 1835. At the best they 
wrote as lawyers and not as historians. They could not, or would 
not, see definite indications of virtual incorporation before the 
establishment of legal and abstract incorporation. They simply 
wished to furnish their political party with a strong historical 
showing. Their conclusions have been adopted by Gneist and other 
writers on English constitutional history ; so that, both mediately 
-and immediately, they are responsible for many of the erroneous 


1 Merewether and Stephens, History of Boroughs, Introduction, p. liv. Brady was 
keeper of the records at the Tower. 
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notions which are entertained concerning English town govern- 
ment in the later middle ages. The contrast between the position 
of Brady and that of Merewether and Stephens is extremely sharp; 
sharp enough, indeed, to suggest a reasonable doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of either. No attempt at elaborate confutation can be 
made in these notes. The utmost purpose of this article is to bring 
forward some reasons which tend to show that the growth of an 
oligarchy, in the towns of medieval England, was more regular 
and natural than could be inferred from the statements of those 
writers who have just been mentioned. 

We shall first touch upon the conditions of English borough 
life during the early years of Norman occupation; we shall next 
glance at the beginnings of organic town government; in the third 
place we shall examine the nature of burgess-ship during the latter 
part of the twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth centuries ; 
and finally we shall consider the growth of an oligarchical spirit 
during the period of the three Edwards. This last stage of our 
subject is concerned with the rise of that ‘ select body,’ or close cor- 
poration, which was the main characteristic of borough government 
down to the thirty-fifth year of the present century. 

I. It is not necessary to discuss in detail the nature of town 
administration before the Conquest. Town life under the Saxons 
was scarcely an important feature of national life ; and the internal 
arrangements of the few boroughs which were then conspicuous 
were, in a large degree, modified before entering on the phase of 
development which is to occupy our attention. The writers who 
have discussed this aspect of later Saxon life emphasise the infre- 
quency of a definite or rigid government. Lawmen (lagemen) 
exercised great influence in Lincoln, Stamford, and those other 
towns where the Danes had gained a permanent foothold.? These 
officers were judicial, and succession passed from father to son ; but 
they have little or nothing in common with the praepositi, ballivi, 
and majores, who became so prominent under the Plantagenets. 
The judices of Chester were, in function, not dissimilar to the lage- 
men. We have also other proofs that class gradations and distinc- 
tions existed in the towns. In addition to the burgesses proper 
there were burgesses who dwelt without the walls. The better por- 
tion of the citizens at Shrewsbury formed a royal body-guard when 
the king visited that place. These were patricians, and so too were 
the mounted burgesses of Hereford and the knights of Nottingham. 
On the other hand we learn that poor, mean, minor, and petty bur- 
gesses formed part of the population at Winchester, Huntingdon, 
Norwich, Derby, and Tateshale in Yorkshire. Four hundred and 
eighty bordars of Norwich returned no custom, because of their 


* Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 466; J. F. Morgan, England under the Norman 
Occupation, pp. 157-8. 
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poverty; and one hundred poor burgesses of Ipswich contributed 
to the king’s revenue only a poll tax of one penny.’ This disparity 
among the citizens in rank and importance naturally suggests the 
true origin of the borough. It brings us to the fact that the Eng- 
lish town was not necessarily supreme in its immediate district, 
but was merely a section of a district where people dwelt together 
more compactly than elsewhere. It was not a civitas in the Roman 
sense, but rather a Saxon hundred, small and thickly settled. 
Hence all sorts and conditions of men, subject for the most part to 
feudal relations, were brought into close connexion by a gradual 
increase of population, on the basis of an old territorial division. 
As regards the payment of taxes, Domesday shows a classification 
of burgesses according to the several lords whose land they occu- 
pied. There were also in the towns free socage tenants. War- 
wick, Stafford, Romney, Buckingham, Colchester, and Norwich are 
among the towns within which fiefs were held from different lords. 
Elsewhere, as at Canterbury, the citizens themselves were prosper- 
ous, and had come to possess common property in the borough. 
In the latter instance they had forty-five masures without the 
city. Of these they took the rent and custom, the sovereign still 
retaining legal jurisdiction.‘ In brief, at the Conquest inhabitants 
of towns acknowledged the superiority of the king, or of some mesne 
lord, and lived under his protection. To him they paid annual 
rents, and also fixed dues and customs. They might belong to dif- 
ferent masters, or the same burgess might pay tribute to one 
master, and remain at the same time under the jurisdiction of 
another. It is unnecessary to point out the features of contrast 
between such a town as this, and the town of the later twelfth and 
of the thirteenth centuries. 

II. By what means did the borough, as we thus see it in 
‘ Domesday,’ work out of the strict feudal relation into greater 
independence of municipal spirit and action? This question we 
cannot fail to ask in turning from the town of the Conquest to that 
of Henry Il. Local influences, of course, readily suggest them- 
selves to account for the change; but behind all these lie several 
general causes of transition, which are of the first importance. 
We are now led to consider those steps by which the English town, 
once a collection of fiefs belonging to different lords, came to have 
an organic, civic existence. The growth of the towns in trade and 
population during the twelfth century was marked, and its effect is 
visible in the extended scope of municipal relations, and in the firmer 
union of the burgesses themselves. This is one line of progress 
along which the municipality advanced. The judicial system in 
vogue helped to-weld the townsmen together. They met for 


3 Morgan, England under the Normans, pp. 156-7. 
* Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, i. 198-208. 
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eommon action in their folk moot or court leet, and the experience 
which they gained there made them conversant to a certain extent 
with new ideas—ideas, too, that were more liberal than those to 
which they had been accustomed. But most of all the burgesses 
were united by the bond of common payment—by the fee-farm. 
The firma burgi, the commutation of all feudal and town dues by 
the payment each year of a fixed sum to the king or to the mesne 
lord, had two main effects. It was an implicit acknowledgment 
that the burgesses might claim recognition as a body. In the eye 
of its superior the town was a unit, bound, at stated intervals, to 
pay him a certain amount of money. The policy of the lords was, 
no doubt, a strictly selfish one. They saw that by making the 
town as a whole, and each member of the town, responsible for 
the tax, the collection of their revenue would become easier and 
more regular. Still the boroughs gained advantages which were 
even more considerable. The citizens enjoyed a wider personal 
liberty than before, and their superiority in this respect over tenants 
in the neighbouring hundreds probably proved a strong incentive to 
the spirit of municipal pride and energy. Secondly, besides the 
benefits which they derived from firma burgi, the townsmen incurred 
a joint responsibility. Their union was cemented by the bond of 
contribution to a common fund. 

A complete revolution in ideas must have taken place before 
the theory which held each burgess bound to his lord by individual 
service, was superseded by the theory which regarded the town as 
a whole and accepted a sum of money in lieu of all customary 
obligations. We need, however, note only one result, which is 
this: that a certain amount of machinery, hitherto uncalled for, 
was required as soon as this transition was brought about. In 
order to make the new arrangements harmonious and satisfactory, 
it was found that the burgesses must be represented in fiscal 
matters by persons in whom they placed confidence—persons of 
their own choice. It does not appear that the lords were unwilling 
to grant the privilege of free election, and from the reign of 
Henry II the right to choose praepositi and ballivi is granted as 
one of the ordinary clauses in a charter. 

In thus speaking of the fee-farm we have anticipated somewhat 
the date at which it became generally prevalent. Hardly before 
the latter years of Henry II is it safe to say, that the process of 
‘ converting individual tributes into a perpetual rent from the whole 
‘borough’ had become common. The place which the burgesses 
henceforth occupied in the feudal system is thus defined by Hallam: 


They held their lands by burgage tenure, nearly analogous to, or 
‘rather a species of, free socage. The lord, by such a grant of the town 
in fee-farm, divested himself of his property or lucrative dominion over 
the soil in return for the perpetual rent ; so that the tallages subsequently 
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set at his own discretion upon the inhabitants, however common, can 
hardly be considered as a just exercise of the rights of proprietorship. 


To recapitulate, during the first century from the Conquest the 
borough underwent the following principal changes: Having grown 
up as a smaller and more densely inhabited hundred, comprising 
within its walls all the various elements of medieval society, it was— 
by such various means as have been indicated—largely transformed. 
The heterogeneous classes were knit firmly together by mutual 
privileges and duties; the town came to act as a unit. It is 
significant to mark how Stamford, Lincoln, and the Danish 
boroughs, where magistrates like the lawmen had been prominent, 
were modified by the influences which have been suggested. The 
lawmen disappear, and these places soon become towns of the 
ordinary type. Finally, these changes thrust upon the citizens 
a rude form of organisation. They were practically free socage 
tenants, who had gained the right of electing their own officers— 
officers who represented them in their dealings with their feudal 
lords, and who had general superintendence of municipal business. 

The inference from all this is, that town government in its 
origin was called into being to fulfil naturally a new demand. 
There is nothing in its rise to make us doubt that it was completely 
spontaneous. In the process of development from the conditions of 
burghal life which are revealed in ‘ Domesday’ we can discern no 
trace of personal or class influence. This fact should certainly be 
of assistance to us in our attempt to determine the character of 
the municipal body when we first find it enjoying a full measure of 
self-government. 

Ill. Having thus seen how the municipality came into being, 
we are -in a position to examine the nature of citizenship in the 
newly organised boroughs. What persons possessed a voice in the 
election of officers? ‘To whom were those officers responsible for 
their management of local affairs? How was it possible to acquire 
the rights of a burgess? In a word, did the townsmen act for 
themselves, or were they ruled by a select body, a close corporation ? 
The annalists of medieval England, it is true, have left us no 
answers to these queries. But we have royal charters and grants, 
the charters and grants of the mesne lords, and documents which 
have been printed from town archives in recent times. From 
these sources we shall draw most of our data, data which point 
clearly to a democratic type of administration. Merewether and 
Stephens have treated this period (1154-1272) at great length, but 
here, as elsewhere, they are careless in the selection of evidence.® 


5 Merewether and Stephens are constantly contrasting heirs and successors. They 
think that a grant to the burgesses and their heirs excludes all possibility of the exist- 
ence of a corporation. Their emphasis of this point perhaps accounts for a lack of 
diligence, which is evident, in their search for early examples of the word successors. 
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They lay much stress on the terms of address used in the charters, 
and pass by many proofs which are in favour of the theory they 
support. We shall endeavour to eschew their method altogether, 
and to base our conclusions only on explicit: statement. We shall 
first examine the ‘ Ancient Custom-Book of Hereford.’ Johnson, in 
his ‘ Ancient Customs of the City of Hereford,’ refers the origin of 
this work to the following circumstance: The men of Drusselane 
(Rhuddlan), in North Wales, presented a petition to Henry II, 
who, in compliance with their request, sent a royal mandate 
to his chief bailiff at Hereford, commanding him to search into the 
laws of the town and form them into a regular code, so that 
when required some body of precedents might be produced with- 
out delay. Accordingly a council was convened, composed of the 
principal citizens, and from this meeting originated the ancient 
custom-book, containing the laws by which the city of Hereford 
was governed for many centuries. Any information that we can 
gain concerning the state of affairs in Hereford is especially im- 
portant, since that town was the model upon which most of the 
towns in the Welsh march, and in Wales itself, were organised. 


At the feast of St. Michael we choose a bailiff of our fellow citizens, 
by the consent of the whole city, who is powerful to labour and discreet 
to judge, holding some tenements or hereditaments in the fee of our lord 
the king, he to be our head next under the king, whom we ought in all 
things touching our king or the state of our city to obey, chiefly in. three 
things : first, when we are sent for by day or by night to consult of things 
which appertain to the king or to the state of the city; secondly, to 
answer if we offend in any point contrary to our oath as fellow citizens ; 
thirdly, to perform the affairs of the city at our own charges, if so be they 
may be finished either sooner or better than by any other of our fellow 
citizens. . . . The bailiff, his year being finished, shall make unto us 


They say, ‘It should be remarked that the word “ successors’? does not occur at this 
time (1216) with respect to any municipal corporation: though it does in many 
grants to and by ecclesiastical corporations; who are contradistinguished from the 
municipal aggregate bodies of burgesses and others’ (Introduction, p. xxi); and 
later (Introd. p. xxii), ‘ The first instance of the adoption of the term “successors” 
in a grant to a municipal body occurs in 1227, in a charter to the city of London. . 

It there occurs . . . . in conjunction with “ heirs.”’ Now there are at least two town 
charters prior to this time in which burgesses and their successors are mentioned. 
Probably it would-not be difficult to accumulate other instances. 1. Henry II 
granted the town of Ilchester to his burgesses of Ilchester and their successors, with 
divers liberties and profits, for 30].a year. (Vide Report of Munic. Corp. Comm. 
part ii. p. 1289.) 2. A charter of 5 Richard I conferred various privileges on the 
burgesses of Pontefract in these words : Hac presenti carta mea confirmavi burgensibus 
meis de Ponte fracto et heredibus et successoribus suis libertatem et liberum burgagium. 
(Vide Historical MSS. Commission, Eighth Rep. p. 269.) 

The reason why no real significance can be attached to a contrast between heredes 
and successores is that no rigid or absolute distinction seems to have been present in 
the minds of the men who issued the grants. In the absence of a sharp distinction 
no argument based on these terms is valid. 

® Rhuddlan and many other neighbouring towns took their form of government 
from Hereford. See The Affiliation of Medieval Boroughs, by Dr. Charles Gross, 
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a just account of all ‘his receipts, in. one whole company, by the tolling 
of our common bell calling them together for that intent. 

Concerning those which would be made free men or enjoy our liberty. 
First, let them come unto our chief bailiff, either by themselves or by their 
friends, lovingly beseeching and entreating. Then the bailiff shall appoint 
them a day to come unto the next court, and there to notify unto them the 
pleasure of the commonalty, especially if the men are strangers. But if 
they are born in the city and of good report, and if their presence may be 
profitable to the city for wisdom or other worth known to the citizens, then 
the bailiff, having called together the steward, and twenty at least of the 
discreetest and ablest men, especially of the king’s fee, shall cause them 


to come in a public place where our courts are held, having with them 
the charter. 


The candidate for admission then took an oath which bound 
him to the service of the king, to his fellow citizens, and to the 
preservation of local laws. An initiation fee was required. 

If any man be convicted of perjury he shall lose his freedom alto- 
gether, and never recover it again, unless by the special favour of the 
commonalty, and by the redemption of his goods and chattels for at least 
twice as much as he gave before... . If the heir of any of our citizens 
shall be willing to enter into our freedom, it shall forthwith be done by 


him as by the other aforesaid, saving that he shall pay to our bailiff only 
twelvepence. 


The franchise could not have been at all narrowly confined 


when the son of a citizen by the payment of a poll tax of twelve- 
pence entered into the town’s freedom.’ This account is suffi- 
ciently definite, and its authenticity has not been questioned. 
Conjecture has placed the compilation rather later than the date 
(1154) assigned to it in the manuscript ; but for our purpose this 
does not affect the value of the document. It is plainly stated 
that ‘ we choose a bailiff of our fellow citizens by the consent of the 
whole city,’ and from what is said of candidates for the freedom of 
the city it would appear that any respectable man might become a 
burgess. Throughout these ‘ Customs’ mention is made of twelve 
citizens who, in certain cases, act in the town’s behalf. This institu- 
tion will presently be discussed in another connexion. 

Passing from the ‘ Custom-Book of Hereford, we come to the 
interesting question, Were the navivi, or villains, eligible for admit- 
tance to citizenship? The following passage from Glanvill should 
decisively settle this point: Item si quis nativus quiete per unum 
annum et unum diem in aliqua villa privilegiata manserit, ita quod in 
ecorum communam, scilicet gildam, tanquam civis receptus fuerit, eo 
ipso a villenagio liberabitur. * 

7 Johnson, Ancient Customs of the City of Hereford, p. 10 et seq.; Journal of the 
Archeological Association, xxvii. 461. 7 


§ Glanvill, De Legibus Angliae, lib. v. cap. 5. See also Stubbs, Select Charters, 


113, 166; Surtees, Durham, i. 297. These cases relate to Newcastle, Lincoln, and 
Sunderland, 
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During the reign of Henry III it.is an ordinary clause in town 
charters® that ‘if any villain shall remain in the borough, and 
hold himself in the guild or hanse, and in scot and lot, with the 
burgesses, a year and a day without challenge, he may not again be 
demanded by his lord, but he may freely continue in the borough. 
At a time when the merchant guild was the most influential body 
in the town the nativus who ‘held himself in the guild or hanse’ 
would naturally be a burgess. Ipswich affords another proof of 
our view regarding burgess-ship. A landmark in the local history 
of that town is made by the charter which John granted to the 
burgesses in the first year of his reign: 


By their common council they might choose two of the more lawful 
and discreet men of their town, well and faithfully to keep the govern- 
ment of the borough, and not to be removed except by the common 
council so long as they behaved well in that bailiwick.'® 


The bailiffs roll of Ipswich, 2 John, describes the first election 
which was held under the charter. It then proceeds: 


Also on the same day it was ordained by the common council of the same 
town, that hereafter there shall be twelve capital portmen sworn, in manner 
as they are in other free boroughs of England, and that they shall have 
full power for themselves and the whole town to govern and maintain the 
aforesaid borough, and all the liberties of the same borough ; and to render 
the judgments of the town, and also to ordain and do all things in the 
same borough which ought to be done for the state and honour of the 
town aforesaid; and hereupon it is directed by the bailiffs and coroners 
aforesaid, that the whole town assemble in the burial ground on Sunday 
after the feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul next coming, to elect the 
aforesaid twelve capital portmen according to the form of the same 
ordinance.'! 


The muniments of Ipswich afford one other proof that the terms 
of citizenship were liberal in this borough so late, certainly, as 
1291, when the Ipswich Domesday book was compiled. Wodder- 
spoon, quoting from this work, says— 


“Every son of a burgess, heir to his father, was ordered to come into 
court within forty days after the death of his parent, and render up his 
father’s sword, swearing to maintain the franchise of the town and to 
keep its secrets. If there was more than one son, the eldest brought the 
sword, and the others joined in the oath. 


We have already found entrance by heirship at Hereford. The 
inference is the same in this case as in that. So long as the sons 
of a burgess were required on oath to maintain the franchise of the 


® See, especially for Shrewsbury and Dunwich, Report of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Comm. of.1835, part iii. p. 2011, and part iv. p. 2219. 

0 Tb. part iv. p. 2293. 

* Wodderspoon, Memorials of the Ancient Town of Ipswich, p. 78. 
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town, that franchise could not have passed into the hands of a 
small and exclusive body. 

Another proof which carries weight remains to be cited. A 
large proportion of the charters * declare that burgesses shall elect 
certain officers ‘by their common council.’ Now throughout the 
bailiffs roll of Ipswich, which has just been quoted, commune 
concilium and tota villata are made synonymous terms. The 
common council there, at any rate, was the whole town. So Du 
Cange defines commune concilium : ‘incolarum urbis aut oppidi univer- 
sitas.’ The name itself suggests a large assembly. It is difficult to 
believe that such a wide expression could in the first instance have 
been applied to a set of persons closely limited in membership. 
Another significant point is to be gathered from the general tenor 
of the charters during this period. No individuals are indicated by 
them as the sole recipients of the favours granted. Their language 
is extremely vague, and can only apply, when taken in its most 
natural sense, to the mass of gitizens. 

Finally, strong evidence of the early condition of burgess-ship is 
to be found in the protests which the poorer citizens, even in the 
thirteenth, but particularly in the fourteenth century, made against 
the usurpation and oppression of an encroaching oligarchy. They 

hen refer to the rights of free election which their ancestors 

enjoyed, and which they still claim as their owndue. Instances of 
such claims are by no means rare. The following preamble to a 
commission issued by Edward III in 1355, though alluding only 
to a riot, will show how the burgesses insisted on the ancient origin 
of their electoral privileges : 

We have received the plaint of the good men of Beverley, containing 
that whereas they and their ancestors, the men and tenants of the town 
aforesaid, always hitherto, from time whereof memory is not, have had, 
and been accustomed to have, this liberty, that they may assemble them- 
selves every year on the day of St. Mark the Evangelist at their guildhall 
of the said town, and elect twelve of the most wealthy and honest men of 


the same town to maintain and govern the same town, and the laws and 
customs thereof for the year thence ensuing, &c.'% 


The commission proceeds to state that a body of roughs inter- 
rupted the burgesses while they were thus exercising their civic 
rights. 

Placing dependence on the facts which these different sources 
afford us, we may infer that the government of English towns 
for above a century after the accession of Henry II, was democratic 
in principle, and so far as can be ascertained democratic also in 


For three such charters granted in a single year—1 John—vide Report of Municip. 
Corp. Comm. 1835, Northampton, part iii. p. 1965 ; Ipswich, part iv. p. 2293; Shrews- 
bury, part iii. p. 2011. 

3 Poulson, Beverlac, vol. i. p. 126. 

VOL. V.—NO. XX. 
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actual working. The mass‘ of citizens at stated intervals freely 
elected in some public place their own bailiffs, their own officers to 
keep the pleas of the crown (coroners) and their own mayor, when 
that title and institution first appear. The sons of a burgess 
ordinarily received the town franchise. Even villains were freely 
admitted to a full share of civic rights. The common council 
of the charters was nothing more or less than the people at large 
(‘tota villata’; ‘incolarum urbis aut oppidi universitas’). These 
are the distinguishing features of an English town in the period 
which extends from the reign of the first Plantagenet, to the reign 
of the first Edward. They are emphasised in records of that time, 
and are confirmed by the protests of a later time, when ‘ imme- 
morial’ liberty was being curtailed by the gradual rise of a close 
corporation. 

English institutions are seldom stationary: a transition of some 
sort is usually in progress. We have already seen one in the 
development of the municipality from the feudal borough of Domes- 
day. We now take up another in the change from popular to a 
more aristocratic government in the towns. First of all what were 
the chief steps in this transition? In making answer we must 
notice an aspect of town administration which was of the utmost 
importance, viz. the presence of a committee or council. 

In the ‘ Custom-Book of Hereford ’ twelve citizens are mentioned 


as acting in emergencies for the whole borough. 


1. If it shall happen that the bailiff shall be dishonest, proclaimed, 
suspected, or convicted of any crime, he shall forthwith be put out of his 
place (that secretly), twelve of the company being assembled together. 
provided that his accounts be rightly made, either by him or by his heirs, 
at twelve days’ warning. 

2. If it shall happen that the king or his children come into the city, 
twelve of the discreetest men at the least, being assembled together, shall 
petition if anything be wanting, and do all other things which belong to 
the king’s state ; so that our lord the king or his children have no cause 

- to be aggrieved at the said city. 


We are not told who these twelve were, or how they were 
appointed, but it is clear that they were a committee who for the 
sake of convenience sometimes represented the town. 

Again, at Ipswich, the common council ordained that ‘ there shall 
be twelve capital portmen, sworn in manner as they are in other 
free boroughs of England.’ The election cf these capital portmen 
has already been described. They had full power, for them- 
selves and the whole town, to govern and maintain the aforesaid 
borough and all the liberties of the same borough; and to render 
the judgments of the town, and also to ordain and do all things in 
the same borough which ought to be done for the state and honour 
cf the town aforesaid. The ‘good men’ of Beverley had the 
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same custom. Their usage was to assemble annually in the 
guildhall, and elect ‘twelve of the most honest and wealthy men 
of the same town, to maintain and govern the same town, and 
the laws and customes thereof, for the year thence ensuing.’ 
The committee of twelve citizens spoken of at Hereford, Ipswich, 
and Beverley was doubtless a common feature in the management 
of towns from early in the thirteenth century. ‘As they are in 
other free boroughs of England,’ says the bailiffs roll of Ipswich 
concerning the capital portmen. The institution was widespread, 
and we have every reason to suppose that the process by which the 
committee were chosen was identical with that usual in other cases, 
and explicitly described in the bailiff's roll of Ipswich. 

It is exceedingly important that we should insist upon this 
general prevalence of elected committees. We can easily see how, 
when municipal relations became numerous and complicated, the 
administration of the borough passed into the hands of a small 
executive body. The citizens themselves were always the ultimate 
source of authority, but, being a monster of many heads, they 
could only act through agents. To be sure these agents, usually 
twelve or twenty-four in number, were persons of their own choice 
and were annually elected. Still, as a matter of fact, the selection 
was made from that small class of burgesses who, by wealth or 
personal character, were foremost in the town. Wherever we have 
definite records we find the same names constantly recurring in the 
lists of government. This habit of re-electing well-known citizens 
was undoubtedly convenient, and apathy among the common people 
tended to confirm it. The gradual strengthening of such a hold on 
civic office by a few leading men, furnishes the key to the sub- 
sequent growth of a close corporation. Co-optation had only to be 
substituted for free election to transform the old temporary com- 
mittee, or democratic council, into an oligarchical body. 

Though English town development in the main stands apart 
from the corresponding development in Europe, instructive hints 
can be gleaned from the progress of the French communes and the 
Italian cities. In the latter instance especially the effect of 
artisan life was to stimulate democracy. The nobles were either 
driven out, or forced to become citizens. An aristocracy of wealth 
arose, and an oligarchy supplanted the republic. In the absence 
of a strong central power the oligarchy gave way to a local tyranny, 
and we have the age of the despots. In England, where the 
feudal monarchy was strong, and city life much weaker than in 
Italy, the towns, fortunately, never entered upon the final stage. 
Still, as in Italy, the people lost free control of their own affairs. 
An aristocratic select body usurped the place of the democratic 
common council of citizens. 

IV. We have now to consider in the remainder of this paper the 


TT 2 
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manner in which this transition was brought about, and also some 
early examples of oligarchical control. 

Merewether and Stephens say : 

The introduction of municipal corporations in the reign of Henry VI, 
coupled with the partial cessation of the court leet in the reign of Edward 
IV—and the consequent prevalence of the court baron—laid the founda- 
tion of the subsequent usurpations. By the doctrines from time to time 
applied to the artificial creation of corporations the control of the select 
body and the capricious election of corporators and non-residents were 
gradually introduced. Those abuses arose from slight beginnings in the 
reign of Elizabeth, increased in the reigns of James and Charles I, were 
carried to the greatest extent by the violent acts perpetrated in the reigns 
of Charles II and James II, and were finally confirmed in the time of 
William III and Queen Anne, and have since been acquiesced in by pas- 
sive submission.'* 


The above assertions may at the least be styledincorrect. We 
have to antedate the reign of Queen Elizabeth by a period of over 
200 years in order to get at the time when ‘these abuses arose 
from small beginnings.’ We shall see that during the period 
which, roughly speaking, begins with Edward I and terminates 
with Richard Il, a committee of burgesses often administered 
public business, to the exclusion of those who had formerly possessed 
an equal voice in the management of the town. It would be 
rash to declare that in a majority of the towns the old constitution 
had been supplanted even at the end of the fourteenth century ; 
but we have enough material to justify the opinion that an oligar- 
chical tendency was at work throughout the reigns of the three 
Edwards. It is not improbable that further publication of municipal 
records will add new testimony to what is now available. 

The first signs of oppression are revealed by those discords 
which occurred when. a few of the burgesses arbitrarily taxed the 
rest of the town. This is the cry which the town of Gloucester, in 
the eighteenth year of Edward I, raised against the exactions of its 
potentes. 

The commonalty (communitas) of the town of G. complains that the 
potentes of the town have often, within a short time, levied tallages 
without cause, and prays the king that he will make an investigation 
concerning the reason of the tallages, and their amount, and where that 
money went to--by the loss of which they are beggared—and for what 
uses [it was expended].'¢ 


This instance is only one of many. In the twenty-first year of 
Edward I a charge was brought against an ex-mayor of Oxford and 


‘4 Merewether and Stephens, Introduction, pp. lxi and Ixii. 

‘5 Eg. Bridport in 13 Richard II. An account is given in the Report of the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. of certain persons being made burgesses. One gives a breakfast ‘ because 
he entered by his heirship.’ Others paid the respective sums of 20s. and 13s. 4d. 

6 Rolls of Parliament, i. 47. ; 
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seven of his associates for having levied tallages on the town, contrary 
to the will of the community. Owen, Culverd, and six others were 
involved in the complaint. It is stated that when H. Owen was 
mayor he levied an arbitrary tallage of twenty-five pounds upon 
the town. He did this ‘in accordance with the consent and wish 
of the said Culverd and the others, who are reciprocally bound to a 
single plan and purpose by an oath taken among themselves.’ 
Moreover, ‘when the rich and powerful (divites et potentes) are 
placed on assizes and juries they levy their expenses on their [the 
townsmen’s| goods, in manifest contempt of the king and to the 
damage of the said community and its impoverishment.’'’ These 
protests of Gloucester and Oxford both come within the reign of 
Edward I, and like protests of other towns become tolerably frequent 
during the years which follow. Traces of similar abuses can even 
be found in the last years of Henry III, as at Stamford in 1260,'* 
and in a royal commission which bears the date 1269." The latter 
is styled De tallagio assidendo, and is addressed to John le Moyne, 
one of the king’s escheators. It refers to the assessment of an 
aid in omnibus civitatibus, burgis, &c. Provision is made against 
relief of the rich burgesses at the expense of the poor. The tax 
is to be so laid quod divitibus non parcatur, nec pauperes indebite 
graventur. Unjust taxation of the poor by the rich is, of course, 
no proof of a close corporation, but it is an important link in the 
chain of development from democracy to aristocracy. It is the 
practice against which, almost invariably, the loudest complaints 
are directed. The more prominent citizens were not inspired by a 
mere love of office to establish their sway. Office in itself was 
throughout the middle ages considered a burden, and the inclination 
everywhere was to shirk it when no palpable benefit was annexed 
to the discharge of its duties. The few well-to-do persons of the 
community who aspired to fill public positions were not prompted 
by any love of fame or glory. They had in mind a far more 
practical and unworthy end—namely, to manipulate the financial 
system of the borough in such ways as to promote their own 
interests by putting burdens on other people’s shoulders. The 
mass of burgesses through indifference suffered their leaders to act 
very much as they pleased until some attempt at extortion provoked 
a lawsuit or a riot. 

The wealthy did not confine their injustice to the field of muni- 
cipal taxation. They sometimes tried to crowd out their poor neigh- 
bours from commercial rights which they possessed. At Grimsby 
(2 Edward I) eight burgesses obtained such a monopoly that they 
would not ‘ suffer the poor men of G. to participate with them in 
the matter of purchase and sale according to the liberties granted 


1” Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 94. 18 Thid. p. 95. 1 Rymer, Foedera, i. 478, 
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them.’*° At times damages were awarded to the sufferers, as, 
for example, in the second year of Edward II’s reign, when 
‘ William Sadeler and others the ‘poor burgesses of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne recovered 50/. damages in the court of exchequer against 
Nicholas de Carlile and the rest of the burgesses of the merchant 
guild of the town.’*! On the whole the difficulties were largely 
economic. The rich were growing richer and the poor poorer, and 
along with the social change went a political one. The influence of 
the moneyed men was waxing ; that of the needy was waning. Where 
once all had been equal in power sharp lines of distinction began 
to appear. The community broke up into classes whose interests 
were often hostile to each other, and ill feeling was developed by 
their constant friction. Such a state of things is apparent at Scar- 
borough. In the first year of Edward II a suit was brought in the 
exchequer court by the middle-class and poor burgesses (mediocribus 
et pauperibus) against the affluent burgesses (divites), concerning 
certain transgressions which had been committed in despite of the 
former. The sequel of this complaint is not given, but we can infer 
that it was unfavourable to the middle-class and poor townsmen, 
for in the reign of Edward III they were practically excluded from 
the government of the borough. Letters patent then issued provide 
that ‘ bailiffs and all others of the borough, fit for the common offices 
thereof, be chosen by the oath of certain persons chosen out of the 
thirty-six, with the consent of the poor and middle sort.’ ** Evidently 
the divites had secured the initiative for themselves, and at most 
looked to the populace for ratification of their acts. ‘ By the oath 
of certain persons chosen out of the thirty-six, with the consent of 
the. poor and middle sort,’ has quite a different ring from, ‘ it is 
directed by the bailiffs and coroners aforesaid that the whole town 
assemble . . . . to elect the aforesaid capital portmen.’ * 

From illustrations of a mere tendency towards oligar¢hical con- 
trol we pass to instances of undoubted usurpation. Here it is no 
longer a question of processes. The rich and powerful have already 
excluded, or are about to exclude, the poor and weak. By a kind 
of prescription they are established in office, and thinking themselves 
secure venture to become intolerant. The resistance which they 
encounter {shows, however, that the spirit of municipal democracy, 
though dormant, is not extinct. The ‘ Abbreviatio Placitorum ’ con- 
tains an important allusion to troubles at Winchester in the second 
year of Edward I.*% The disturbance was due to wrongs inflicted 
on the town ‘ by the twenty-four citizens.’ Here is the entry: 

°° Hundreds Rolls, i. 263. 


*1 Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 96. 
Madox in the same connexion. 


* Report of Municipal Corporations Comm. 1835, part iii. p. 1713; also Lancaster, 
pp. 1597-8. 


*3 See above, p. 640. 


See also a document about Scarborough given by 


% Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 187, 
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Concerning oppressions inflicted by the twenty-four principal citizens, 
where the customs of the town of W., and the method of electing bailiffs, 
are treated : to the effect that the twenty-four choose four from them- 
selves each year, out of whom the people (communitas) select one; and 
the people choose four, out of whom the twenty-four select one, and the 
same two shall continue bailiffs for that year, and so on. 


The distinction which is drawn between the twenty-four principal 
citizens and the community at large could not be plainer. The 
select body is still in its infancy, but the committee of twenty-four, 
however constituted, is striving to assume an important function 
which was formerly vested in the whole people. We can see, too, 
that this usurpation must have been a new thing. ‘The fact that a 
cry was raised against what was styled an oppression, shows that 
the inferior burgesses had not forgotten the ancient liberties of their 
class. The new order justly seemed to them an encroachment. 
The number of leading burgesses is suggestive. Twenty-four was 
a common limit to the membership of the select body when it had 
become a rigid institution in all the towns. 

Woodward, in his ‘General History of Hampshire,’ ® speaks as 
follows concerning the government of Winchester : 


In the beginning of Edward II’s reign the bailiffs were elected thus: 
The twenty-four chose four out of their own number, and out of them the 
commonalty elected one; and the commonalty chose four, out of whom 
the twenty-four chose one: these were the -bailiffs for the ensuing year. 
When the ‘ Consuetudinarium’ was drawn up [early in the reign of 
Henry VI] the mayor and the twenty-four selected four prud’hommes, 
and the commonalty chose two for bailiffs. These officers were called 
the two peers of the mayor. The twenty-four, who were also peers 
ef the mayor, are called in the ‘Consuetudinarium’ jurez, and are 
said to be chosen from les plus prudes hommes et plus sages in the 
city, to aid and counsel the mayor in presenting the franchise. This 
body appears at a very early date to have attempted to invade the 
liberties of other members of the municipality, and in the Black Book of 
Winchester there are signs of some conflict of authorities, in which the 
twenty-four were eventually successful. 


It is stated in the opening of the ‘ Consuetudinarium ’—a, codifica- 
tion of customs—that ‘ these buth pe usages of pe city of Wynton pt 
hayth been usd by our eldrene pe time of our eldrene birth.* We 
observe that some time in the interval between Edward I and 
Henry VI the commonalty had lost all power of nomination, and 
were restricted to a choice among those who were presented to them 
by the twenty-four. 
The documents relating to King’s Lynn which have been 

published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission are exceed- 

*% Vol. i. p. 276. 

*® 6th Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm. part i. p. 602; English Gilds, p. 349. 
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ingly instructive in their bearing on the progress of town govern- 
ment. Probably in no other borough can the course of oligarchical 
development be so clearly traced. In 1305 


letters of pardon and release were issued to burgesses of Lenn in 
respect to all trespasses, &c., said to have been done by them in assessing 
divers talliages on the community of the same town, without the unanimous 
consent of the same community, and in levying the same talliages from 
the poor and but moderately endowed men of the same community, and 
other great sums of money under colour of certain common fines, hereto- 
fore made by them for divers causes, beyond the sums to which the same 
fines extended themselves, and in converting to their own use, and not to 
the advantage of the said community, nor to the reparation of the same 


town, a great part of the talliages and other different sums of money 
formerly levied in the same town.?7 


The Calendar of Charter Rolls under the first year of Edward II 
gives the following bit of information about Lynn; ‘ Lynne villa. 
Inquisitio de gravaminibus et tallagiis super communitatem villae pre- 
dictae per majores . . . . impositis.’** The next step of which we have 
record was taken in the seventh year of Edward Il. Authority was 
then given, at an assembly in the guildhall, to a committee of twenty- 
six persons to elect twelve of the more sufficient persons of the 
borough to be a committee in the matter of the community’s business 
in the king’s parliament and elsewhere. This sub-committee ‘ had 
warranty under the common seal that their arrangements for the 
town’s business should be adhered to by the community.’*® Before 
the close of Edward III's reign the burgesses at large were entirely 
excluded from their right of suffrage in parliamentary elections. 
‘From 48 Edward III to 17 Richard II there were thirteen elections, 
and the burgess representatives were in each case chosen by a com- 
mittee of twelve. Each record gives the names of the electing com- 
mittee.’ *° In the fourteenth year of Henry IV we get an explicit 
mention of the three classes into which the community was divided— 
the potentiores, the mediocres, and the inferiores. A memorandum 
was then inscribed touching certain decrees of Thomas, archbishop 
of Canterbury and chancellor, upon ‘discords and controversies 
between certain de potentioribus of the one part, and the mayor, 
burgesses, and community of the said town of the other part, respect- 
ing certain oppressions and extortions committed by the said poten- 
iiores.’*! The matter was in the end submitted to arbitration : 


We the mayor and potentiores for our part, and we the mediocres and 
inferiores not burgesses for our part, and the whole community of the 
town of Lenn aforesaid, by these presents promise to fulfil [the decision 


27 11th Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm. part iii. p. 187. *8 Cal. Rot. Chart. p. 222, 
*° 11th Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm. part iii. p. 146. % Ib. part iii, p. 158. 
3 Ib. part iii. p. 191 et seq, 
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of the arbitrators] in all things ; and further for the greater security of the 
present submission and for the faithful fulfilment of the decrees and ordi- 
nances of the said . . . . xviii persons, on the part of the potentiores.... 
xxii have each been bound in the sum of £100; also... . Ixxxiv 
mediocres and inferiores not being burgesses in the sum of £50; and.... 
lxvi not being burgesses in the sum of £5 11s. 2d. 


The arbitrators did something to redress the wrongs of the 
mediocres and inferiores. They disallowed claims which the poten- 
tiores made to a ‘certain sum of 457/. 19s. 7d., which sum, in 
addition to very many others, had been spent by the mayors from 
the first to the thirteenth year of Henry IV, without consent of 
the aforesaid community, unjustly and inordinately, to the serious 
prejudice and extreme impoverishment of the same community.’ 
They decreed that 


yearly each mayor should choose and take to himself three potentiores, 
three mediocres, and three inferiores not being burgesses of the aforesaid 
community, which nine persons together with the said mayor should 
during the year of his mayoralty have power to deal with the rents &c. 
of the community ;.. . . that inferiores not being burgesses of the said com- 
munity who hitherto against order of justice have been deprived of their 
certain privileges, should enjoy for ever all privileges granted to them by a 
certain composition made between John, formerly bishop of Norwich, and 
the mayor and community of Lenn. 


This mediation, though fair-seeming, afforded no permanent relief 
to the inferiores and mediocres. In the fourth year of Henry V’s 
reign the institution of twenty-four jurats was confirmed, and the 
burgesses were limited to these in their choice of mayor : 


When there was a vacancy the mayor and the rest of the jurats, in 
the presence of the rest of the burgesses, elected another of the more 
worthy, honest, discreet, and sufficient burgesses in the place of him, 
who, having taken oath, should continue in that state for life. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Jeaffreson’s report on the Lynn archives 
leaves little room for doubt as to the existence of a dominant 
oligarchy in that town, an oligarchy which arose in the fourteenth, 
and was confirmed in the first years of the fifteenth, century. 

Bristol was the scene of a very violent civic outbreak which 
occurred in 1317. We are fortunate enough to have a detailed 
account of the disturbances in the ‘ Vita Edwardi Secundi.’ 
Seyer’s ‘ Memoirs of Bristol’ also contains considerable information 
which is drawn from original sources. The situation is best 
described in the words of the monk of Malmesbury : * 


Some time previous a dissension had arisen in the town of Bristol 
relating to customs of seaport and market, to privileges and other matters, 


*% Chronicles Ed, I and Ed. II, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, ii, 219 et seq. 
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in which fourteen de majoribus of that town seemed to have a special 
right (praerogativam). The people (communitas) made opposition, affirm- 
ing that all the burgesses were of a single condition, and therefore re- 
mained equal in respect to liberties and privileges. Royal judges were 
appointed to take cognizance of the disputes. 

Forthwith the said fourteen so managed it that outsiders were brought 
into the inquiry. Moreover, these were considered to have been bribed, 
and wholly inclined to the side of the fourteen. The people (communitas) 
stated that it would be contrary to the liberties of the town for internal 


disputes [to be settled] by the decision of outsiders, but the justiciars held 
such allegations to be idle. 


The feeling became intense, and twenty deaths resulted from a 
tumult in the town hall. For a time 


the said fourteen, who strove against the people, leaving their homes and 
property, departed from the city. For over two years this rebellion of the 
commonalty of Bristol lasted, yet they were often admonished on the 
king’s part to return to peace. 


At last Edward summoned the town to accept the terms which he 
might impose. The commonalty replied : 


We were not the authors of the trouble; we have in no way been 
culpable against our lord the king. Certain persons kept striving to take 
away our rights, and we in turn, as became us, [strove] to defend them. 
_ Therefore if our lord the king will relieve us of those things which have 
been heaped upon us ; if he will grant us life and limb, revenues (redditus) 
and property, we will obey him as our lord and do whatever he wishes ; 


otherwise we will keep on as we have begun, and will defend, even to 
death, our liberties and privileges. 


The citizens of Bristol hoped that the Scottish war might divert 
the king’s forces from the attack of their town. In this they were 
disappointed : they were overcome and the fourteen reinstated.™ 
Seyer considers this struggle to be the earliest proof of a privi- 
leged body among the townspeople. The triumph of the fourteen 
finds its complete expression in the election of their chief, William 
Randolph, to the mayoralty just after their reinstatement. 

The last citation which we need to make relates to Shrewsbury 
and its affairs during the reign of Richard II. Here the Black 
Death had caused many changes, by which the town was disorganised 
both in government and social life. The crown and the iords of 
the county at length interfered, and in 1381 twelve persons were 
appointed to conduct the rule of the borough. The sequel of this 
act is given in Owen and Blakeway’s ‘ History of Shrewsbury :’* 


83 Report of Municip. Corp. Comm. 1835, part ii. p. 1153. 


%* Owen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, pp. 168-74; also» Report of 
Mun. Corp. Comm. 1835, part iii. pp. 2011-2012. ; 
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The committee of twelve principal burgesses appointed in 1381 for 
the government of the town was found so conducive to its tranquillity 
that it was continued until 1389, at which time the exercise of universal 
suffrage in the election of bailiffs having, it should seem, been productive 
of great inconvenience, a new measure was adopted. The reason alleged 
for these further alterations is the continuance of the ‘ discords, debates, 
and dissensions in the town.’ 


Finally a composition of the troubles, which was confirmed by 
Richard II, was effected. ‘It recites the long continuance of dis- 
cords and contention in the town and the consequent evil govern- 
ment, chiefly in that the bailiffs have not been for a long time 
elected duly, and that the profits and revenues of the town have 
not been duly levied, or dispended to the benefit of the same.’ 
The bailiffs and the twelve before mentioned were established in 
office, and authorised to make good remedy for the existing mis- 
chiefs. The result of their joint action was the following innova- 
tion: No man could be made bailiff who had not 10/. a year in 
land or 100/. in merchandise. The bailiffs were to be chosen by 
twenty-five 


of the most lawful commons, being burgesses, resiants, householders, and 
contributors to all charges in the town. The common seal was by con- 
sent of the commons attached to one part of this indenture, to the other 
part the seals of the bailiffs, of the twelve, and of twelve other of the 
most valiant [wealthy] and sufficient of the town. 


From this time on the twenty-five were the electing body. There 
are points of marked contrast between such a transition, and 
the more violent changes which took place at Lynn and Bristol. 
The commonalty divested themselves for the sake of tranquillity 
and convenience of their rights of universal suffrage, and placed 
the eleetion of bailiffs in the hands of the twenty-five who were 
themselves nominated by the bailiffs of the preceding year. This 
form of administration remained tolerably stable, as can be 


seen by reference to the rolls of parliament during the reign of 
Henry VI.* 


The oligarchical spirit gained a great accession of strength during 
the period of Lancastrian rule and the wars of the Roses. ‘It is 
during this epoch that democracy in most of the towns becomes 
nearly extinct and the close corporation confirms and extends the 
power which it had gained during the fourteenth century. This 
final stage of development brings us to those narrow ‘ select bodies’ 
which, after controlling the boroughs of England for more than 


% Rolls of Parliament, iv. 476, v.121. For other cases of an oligarchical ten- 
dency see Poulson, Beverlac, vol. i. p. 139, and Wells, Rep. of Munic. Corp. Comm. 1835, 
part ii. p. 1366, 
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three centuries, were abolished by act of parliament in 1835. We 
must, however, leave the details of this later time unexamined and 
return for a moment to the rise of the aristocratic impulse and its 
causes. 

The constant increase of population was an important factor in 
changing the character of town government. Growth in numbers 
was both cause and effect of growth in commerce. With the 
growth of commerce came an unequal distribution of wealth, which, 
ever more and more striking, enabled the rich citizens to gain a 
greater relative importance than they had possessed before. Their 
prestige as a class and their personal influence over the poorer 
burgesses led them to exercise a tacitly admitted sway. Afterwards 
they would not be slow to claim as a right what they had gained 
through the indifference or submission of their neighbours. 

The representation of boroughs in parliament, the Hundred 
Years’ War, and the Black Death may, or may not, have joined with 
the apathy of the poor burgesses and the arrogance of the rich, in 
producing the effect which we have seen. It is not necessary to 
seek out remote reasons when the whole development is explained 
by the simple light of experience, by the fact that men are never 
anxious to surrender what they have once held, and what by long 
tenure they have come to look on as their own. 

In conclusion we have only to review the chief matters at which 
we have glanced. 

I. ‘Domesday’ shows us few traces of organic municipal life. 
The burgesses are of different ranks, belong to different lords, 
and have not yet come to act as a body. 

II. Various causes, especially the folk moot and firma burgi, 
give the town a status. The citizens hold their tenements by 
burgage tenure, which is practically the same as free socage. 
Circumstances force an organisation on the townsmen. Civic 
officers collect the fee-farm rent and assume charge of internal 
affairs. 

III. Town government under the early Plantagenets (1154-1272) 
is democratic. 

IV. In the later years of Henry III a transition begins. The 
wealthier class of the community extorts money from the whole 
town and seems inclined to establish its sway. This tendency 
assumes definite form in the fourteenth century, during which 
cycle the poorer citizens in many towns lose the privileges which 
they had before possessed. The process of change finds its last 
phase in the establishment of a select body, or close corporation, 
which, usurping the place of the old democracy, continues to control 
the town from the later fifteenth century to its legislative death in 
1835. In that year the present system of administration was 
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established, and thereby was brought about an approximate return 
to the democracy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.* 
Cares W. Consy. 


%6 London has been purposely omitted from this sketch, on account of the peculiar 
and individual conditions of its growth. The student of English municipal history 
will find much that is instructive in Professor Cosmo Innes’s preface to the Ancient 
Laws and Customs of the Burghs of Scotland. Scottish boroughs in the fifteenth 
century, though opposed to the feudal nobility, were very aristocratic. The merchants 
had absorbed power and influence, and their guild ‘ sometimes almost swallowed up 
the power and management, and even the ivnds and property, of the burgh.’ The 
artisans of the craft guilds often rebelled against the wealthy merchants, and the 
elections were very riotous. To provide a remedy against such disturbances an act of 
parliament passed in 1469 declared that‘ the chesing of the new officiaris be in this wise, 
that is to say, that the aulde consail of the Toune sall cheise the new consail in sic 
nowmyr as accordis to the toune, as Alderman, Bailyis, Dene of Gild, and utheris 
officiaris, and that ilka craft sall cheise a persone of the samyn craft, that sall have 
voce in the said electioune of officiaris.’ This system remained, in principle, per- 
manent till 1833. 





The Englsh in the Levant 


[ the development of our system of commerce, the company of 

Turkey merchants played a most important part, second per- 
haps only to the great East Indiacompany. The Levant company 
lived an active life of 244 years, and, besides the amount of wealth 
it accumulated for this country, did infinite service in the develop- 
ment of art and research, the suppression of slavery, and the spread 
of civilisation in countries which would still have been unapproach- 
able had not the continued efforts of the 244 years been towards 
civilisation and humanity. 

Far back into distant ages we must look for the basis on which 
our Levant company was built, as far back perhaps as the ninth 
and tenth centuries of our era, when the emperors of the Kast 
granted to the Warings or Varangians. from Scandinavia, capitula- 
tions or rights of exterritoriality which gave them permission to 
own wharves, carry on trade, and govern themselves in the city of 
Constantine. During the whole of the succeeding centuries down 
to the fall of Constantinople, these capitulations were granted to 
trading communities, the Venetians, the Amalfians, the Genoese, 
and the Pisans; until the Greeks of those days complained that 
there were no wharves for themselves, no means of- competing with 
those indefatigable traders, just as to-day our artisans grumble 
at the influx of German and Belgian workmen. When the Turks 
took Constantinople they did little to interfere with the existing 
order of things. Being a nomadic race they cared little for com- 
merce, their ships were the caiques of the Greeks, their emperors 
wrote their decrees in red ink as their predecessors had done, and 
to the foreign traders who flocked to Constantinople they gave the 
same grants and privileges that they had been accustomed to enjoy. 
The only difference was that the traders themselves were changed ; 
new competitors came into the arena, the Portuguese, the French, 
and then the English. 

In 1586 Sieur Foret arranged a capitulation for the French, 
between Sultan Solyman I and Francis I ; matters of dispute between 
Frenchmen were to be decided only by their own authorities ; ques- 
tions between Frenchmen and Turks were to be decided only in the 
presence of the French dragoman ; the French merchants residing at 
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Constantinople were to be exempt from the harach, or poll tax 
exacted from Christians in lieu of military service; and the French 
could name their own baily or magistrate in Constantinople. This 
was the first of what may be called the modern capitulations under 
which the foreign nations in Constantinople now live, carry on 
trade, and govern themselves in the heart of the Turkish empire. 
In proportion to the exigencies of the Turk and his want of 
money, the system of capitulations has waxed strong. Encroach- 
ments have occurred—the so-called avanias, of which more presently 
—but nevertheless the progress has been continuous, and no company 
contributed more to the success of the foreigner on Turkish soil than 
the ‘ Turkey merchants’ of England. 

During the reign of Elizabeth our infantile commercial adven- 
tures were beginning to make themselves felt. Captain Bodenham 
was the first to penetrate as far as the Greek islands in 1550;! and 
Anthony Jenkins got to Aleppo and stipulated for privileges ‘ on a 
footing with the most favoured nations.’? Up to this time the 
carrying trade between England and the Levant had been carried 
on by Venice on ships called Argosies because, says Sir Paul Ricaut 
in his ‘ Maxims of Turkish Polity,’ they were built at Ragusa. 


There, where your argosies with portly sail, 
Like Signiors and rich burghers on the flood. 


It has been asserted that our trade to the Levant arose out of the 
fact that one of these argosies was wrecked off the Isle of Wight, 
that the Venetians refused any longer to trade in such dangerous 
seas, and that necessity thereby compelled the English to start 
themselves an intercourse with the Levant. But it would appear 
that the cause was not so superficial and discreditable to the queen of 
the Adriatic, but that a quarrel concerning the duty on currants was 
the origin of our trade in the East. In 1575 Venice had granted a 
patent to one Acerbo Velutelli, a native of Lucca, which gave him 
the sole right of importing to England currants and oil from 
Venetian dominions. Velutelli contrived to get these articles con- 
veyed to England on English ships, and by exacting an export duty 
for his own benefit enriched himself and impoverished the Venetian 
traders. Venice then imposed a fine of 5s. 6d. on currants and oil 
conveyed to England in other than Venetian bottoms. Elizabeth 
retaliated by a similar fine on their importation, and for a time 
trade in these commodities was at a standstill. Some few years 
afterwards, 1581, a patent for carrying on this trade was granted 
to some English merchants by Venice; and at the same time Queen 
Elizabeth formed a treaty charter with the Sultan for five years, 
and granted letters patent to a small company entitled ‘the Com- 


1 Anderson, History of Commerce, ii. 89. ? Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 
® State Papers, Domestic, 11 April 1606, 
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pany of Merchants of the Levant ’—Sir E. Osborne, Thomas Smith, 
Stephen and William Garret—‘ because they had found out and 
opened a trade in Turkey, not known in the memory of any man 
now living to be frequented by our progenitors.’ The first of our 
English ships to trade with the East was sent outin that year. ‘The 
Great Susan’ was her name, and Mr. Harebone, the first ambassador 
from England to the Ottoman Porte, was carried out by her. He 
established factories at Constantinople, ratified our capitulations 
with the Porte, and regularly established our trade. Five years 
later, in 1586, a second charter was granted to fifty-three individuals 
with power to trade in the Levant; and though, of course, the 
ambassador lived at Constantinople, the principal mart of English 
trade was Aleppo, where in those days Michael Loe was consul, 
whose account of the condition of affairs in that city is quaint and 
interesting. 

One of the most lively and graphic accounts of our trade in 
those early days is given us by Master Thomas Dallam, organ 
builder, who was sent out to Constantinople in 1598 by Queen 
Elizabeth, with a present of a curiously constructed organ for the 
Sultan. His diary is unprinted and reposes in the British Museum. 
His adventures by the way on the ship ‘ Hector’ were many. They 
went to Malaga, Algiers, Zante, and then to Scanderoon, where 
most of ‘ their goods were unladen which were to go to Aleppo,’ and 
though they left London in February, it was not till15 August that 
they reached Constantinople. Chios, too, at that time, was a centre 
for our trade, and we had a consul there, Mr. Aldridge, who was 
consul, says Dallam, ‘for fear of the charges.’ Sir Edward Barton, 
who was our second ambassador, died at that time. He was the 
nominee of the young Levant Company, and having accompanied 
Mahomed III on his Hungarian campaign, he contracted an illness, 
and died at one of the Prince’s islands, where his monument may 
be seen to this day. Sir John Finch was his successor, and assisted 
Master Dallam in his task of refitting the organ which had been 
damaged by the voyage, and in properly presenting it to the Sultan. 
Dallam, in his admiration of our representative, writes, ‘he did 
ride like unto a king, only that he wanted a crown, and there rode 
with him twelve gentlemen and merchants all in cloth of gold, and 
there went on foot twenty-eight more in blue gowns after the 
Turkey fashion, with caps after the Italian fashion. My livery 
was a fair cloak of a strange green silk.’ The present appears to 
have gratified the Sultan immensely, for he presented Dallam with 
a purse of forty-five pieces of gold, and was anxious for him to 
remain always at Constantinople, that he might play the organ and 
keep it in order. Dallam wished to return with the ‘ Hector ;’ but 
as the merchant was bound to the owner of the ship under a penalty 
of 500/., and 20/, for charges for every day he delayed to leave 
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after the appointed day; Dallam was obliged to let the ‘ Hector’ 
sail without him, and cross through Turkey to pick his ship up again 
at Zante. In company with the ‘Great Susan’ the ‘ Hector’ 
reached London in safety, and from this time forward our inter- 
course with the East was constant and satisfactory. 

From the first the Levant company appointed and paid the 
consuls and ambassadors. As long as they had the monopoly 
this could easily be done, but when in 1600 the monopoly was 
removed, and the company struggled on as best it could against 
competition, the results were very nearly disastrous. Accordingly in 
1605 we find petitions from the company to James I, complaining 
that they could no longer pay the salaries of the ambassador and 
consuls, and that they feared that the Turks might seize their fac- 
tories and buildings in the Turkish towns. Lord Salisbury entered 
into consultation with Chief Justice Popham, and the result was 
that on 14 December 1606 letters patent were granted by James I 
which may really be said to have established the company on a 
permanent basis. The five years’ terminable licenses were made 
perpetual; privileges were granted to several persons and their sons, 
and such others as should be after admitted. The company was to 
again have the monopoly of all the Levant trade, which was to be 
open to all merchants who could pay 50/. towards the expenses of 
carrying on the trade, the salary of the ambassador and consuls, 
and the presents which from time to time were necessary to 
be given to the sultan to keep him favourably disposed, and the 
first year’s ‘imposition’ or tax of 5,322/. was handed over to the 
company to assist if in tiding over a time of difficulty. Sir 
Thomas Glover, who had been one of Master Dallam’s com- 
panions on board the ‘ Hector,’ was sent out as ambassador to the 
Porte, and the successful career of the Levant company was 
inaugurated. It was necessary in those days to give the monopoly 
of the Levant trade to the company; only a rich and united body 
with the privileges of the capitulations could carry on the trade. It 
was necessary for the safety of the ships that they should sail in 
large numbers for mutual protection from pirates or hostile 
Spaniards, and hence very strict penalties on private individuals 
who sought to carry on trade under the protection of the company 
without belonging to it were necessary. The celebrated case of 
Bates, who refused to pay. a tax to the company on currants, 
and drove them off in his cart from the wharf, was tried shortly 
after this, decided in favour of the company, and their monopoly 
established. The company received the name of ‘the governor 
and company of merchants of England trading to the Levant 
seas,’ and took out the arms of a ship with three masts in 


full sail between two recks. Their crest was a demi sea-horse 
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salient, their supporters two sea-horses, and their motto, ‘ Deo, 
Reipublice et amicis.’ 

In 1643 some further privileges were granted, and the question 
of the Levant company caused some little difficulty owing to the 
conflicting state of parties in England; and in Constantinople was 
a little by-play fought out of the great contest between the royalists 
and the parliament. Sir S. Crowe, ambassador of the Levant 
company in 1642, was a staunch royalist, and on hearing that his 
goods in England had been confiscated proceeded to imprison 
many of the factors in Constantinople and appropriate their goods. 
The parliamentarians forthwith obliged the company to send out 
another representative, Sir J. Bendish, who after some difficulty 
succeeded in establishing himself as the ambassador of England, 
and Sir 8. Crowe was sent home. On arriving in London he was 
impeached at the suit of the company, condemned and kept in prison 
until the year 1658. 

The regulations of the company with regard to their employés 
were very strict in those days: none of the consuls under their 
employ might marry without the consent of the directors, and the 
factors at Constantinople and elsewhere were frequently reproved 
for ‘sensuality, gambling, Sabbath breaking, neglect of public 
worship’ and other irregularities. A curious instance of the 
fanaticism of the time occurred in 1661, when the earl of Win- 
chilsea—‘a jovial lord extremely favoured by Vizier Cuperli ’— 
was the company’s ambassador to the Porte. An individual called 
‘John the Quaker ’ arrived at Constantinople and began to preach 
at the street corners repentance to the Turks in his native tongue. 
Naturally enough, the Mohammedans looked upon him as a lunatic, 
and consigned him to a madhouse, where he ‘languished for 
eight months until his nationality was discovered and he was 
taken before Lord Winchilsea. On entering the ambassador’s 
presence John refused to remove his hat, whereupon he was 
bastinadoed, and on his clothes being examined a letter was dis- 
covered in his pocket addressed to the sultan, politely telling that 
monarch that he was the scourge employed by God to punish wicked 
Christians. 

The Levant company always sent out chaplains to officiate at 
the various towns where they had factories established. Dr. Covel, 
who was appointed as chaplain tothe embassy at Constantinople in 
1670, wrote a work on the Greek Church which long continued to 
be the chief authority on the subject; and his interesting and 
voluminous diary, now amongst the manuscripts in the British 
Museum, affords us many interesting glimpses into the life of our 
merchants at that time. The squadron, with which Covel’s ship, 
‘ The London Merchant,’ sailed, consisted of seventy-five vessels, and 
all the way to Constantinople they kept together in large bodies for 
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fear of attack. He relates with great minuteness the life on board 
ship in those days, the games the sailors played, the toll exacted 
from those who went through the Straits of Gibraltar for the first 
time, and many other little points which make his diary delightful 
to peruse. His testimony to the character of the English in the 
employ of the Levant company at Constantinople is highly satis- 
factory. ‘I must say,’ he writes, ‘ this great truth, that no nation 
have had, or yet hath so general a reputation amongst them for 
right down honest and upright dealing as all our worthy English 
factories have.’ He also gives graphic accounts of the misfortunes 
which befell some of our seamen who chanced to be taken by pirates, 
of the ravages of the plague in the cities of Turkey; and his diary is 
bristling with accounts of quaint ceremonies he witnessed amongst 
the Mohammedans and Christians resident in Constantinople and 
Adrianople. Sir Daniel Harvey was at that time the company’s 
ambassador to the Porte, ‘the choice amongst the nobles of the 
people of the Messiah,’ as Covel tells us the sultan called him. 
In the same strain the sultan wrote a letter to Charles 11, whom 
he addressed: ‘To the glorious amongst the princes and great 
lords of Jesus, the supreme judge of the nation of the Messiah and 
governor of all the Nazarene affairs.’ Sir Daniel died of the 
plague, and Dr. Covel attended his body to Smyrna and saw it on 
to an English ship. Sir Samuel Baines succeeded him, and Dr. 
Covel was present at an audience the ambassador had with the 
sultan, at which he presented to that monarch 320 purses, each 
purse worth 500 dollars, from the company to obtain certain grants 
of privileges. Covel also gives us a good account of the state of inland 
Turkey in those days, showing how lamentably the country had de- 
clined during the last two centuries. With regard to the roads and 
bridges between Constantinople and Adrianople he says ‘that you may 
see the Turks are neither niggards nor fools in these public works, 
for, I assure you, I never saw stronger work than among them, and 
some things are as fine and neat as we can possibly shew.’ Covel 
was for seven years chaplain to the ambassador, and during that 
time had opportunities of witnessing many interesting sights, and 
thoroughly acquainting himself with the habits and customs of 
tie country. Evelyn, in his diary, speaks of him as ‘ Covel tke 
great oriental traveller.’ 

The life of Dudley North, afterwards Sir Dudley and ambassador 
for the company to the Porte, by his son, tells us much concerning 
the life and adventures of a Turkey merchant in those days. Dudley 
North was born in 1641, and was sent out to Smyrna as apprentice 
to a Turkey merchant when eighteen years of age, with a capital of 
4001. For many years he lived a most frugal life, keeping himself 
aloof from the extravagant and luxurious lives which the English 
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merchants in the Smyrna factory lived in those days. The merchants 
of Smyrna ‘ procured a pack of hounds and hunted in the country 
after the English way,’ but young North did not afford himself a 
horse, but used to go out hunting on an ass. He subsequently 
removed to Constantinople and was taken into the factorage of 
William Hedges & Palmer, and lived in the Ragion or caravanserai, 
such as one sees now in Constantinople; the courtyard and base- 
ment being given up to business, and the merchant’s family 
dwelling in the upper rooms. Dudley North’s first occupation 
appears to have been correcting the books and getting in the out- 
standing debts of the firm. ‘ Better a loss at sea than a debt on 
land’ appears to have been a proverb amongst the merchants of 
the Levant company in those days. North seems to have acquired 
great skill in the ‘rules of Turkish justice,’ and at once set about 
to institute 500 claims in the law courts. These claims for his 
clients he conducted himself in the Turkish language, and, though 
he lost a good many, he was in the main successful, and gained for 
himself great credit. After a few years he broke with his partners 
Hedges & Palmer, left the large house in the Ragion, and, in a small 
way, gathered together a business of his own. As he was ‘ master 
of his own work,’ and a man of great business capacity, his 
fortune soon came. He summoned his brother from Aleppo, Mr. 
Montague North, and together the brothers built up the fabric of a 
colossal fortune. ‘ His first care,’ says his son, ‘ was to get a fire- 
tight room to secure his goods from fire, and a sofa room in which 
to entertain the Turks.’ The brothers North appear to have dealt 
largely in jewels, with which they supplied the women of the seraglio, 
and to have acted somewhat usuriously in lending money to pashas 
at from twenty to thirty per cent. However their money was made, 
they soon rose to fame, and Sir Dudley North concluded his career 
in the Levant by being appointed ambassador for the company to 
the Porte. Sir Dudley North himself wrote an interesting account 
of certain encroachments of the Turks on the privileges of the Turkey 
merchants, one of which had a great effect on the Levant trade 
and established that race of nondescript Englishmen whom we 
call to-day Levantines, who, though originally of English stock, by 
intermarriages with natives have produced families of very different 
type. These encroachments Sir Dudley North terms avanias, or, 
as he defines them, ‘unjust demands of the Turks on Christians.’ 
The first avania appears to have had reference merely to the 
places allotted to the ambassadors at an audience with the grand 
vizier, and in taking which the representatives of foreign potentates 
considered themselves grievously insulted. Other avanias occurred 
at this time which caused considerable inconvenience to Levant 
merchants; much bad money had been circulated by Spaniards, 
and on pretext of considering whether the money was bad or not 
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many sacks of silver were taken from some English merchants at 
‘Aleppo. 

But these avanias were as nothing compared with a terrible 
edict promulgated in 1685, which obliged every foreigner who had 
married a Turkish subject to become himself a subject of the Porte. 
He made himself liable by this act to the harach or capitation tax, 
and he was forbidden to leave Turkey without the sultan’s consent. 
This was a terrible blow to many artisans and merchants who had 
married and settled in the Levant. No less than forty French 
watchmakers who had married Greek wives and lived in Galata 
became subjects of Turkey, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
French ambassador; and the case of Mr. Pentloe at Smyrna 
settled the question with regard to the English. He had married 
a Greek lady and died, leaving her with two children; he made a 
will appointing two English merchants his executors, and obliging 
them to realise all his property and send his wife and children to 
England. This they proceeded to do, but they were seized on 
embarkation and the two merchants were thrown into prison, from 
which they did not emerge for some little time; all the money was 
confiscated and our ambassador was unable to get any redress. 
This avania is the origin of the many Levantine families of English, 
French, Italian, and others. Many of them trace their pedigrees 
back to the earliest days of the Levant company of Turkey merchants 
—the Abbott family, for example, who have supplied the consular 
service with many valuable men ; but to all intents and purposes 
they are, like the other Christian inhabitants of Turkey, of a 
mixed origin. Their mothers for generations have been Greek, 
Armenian, or from one of the other Christian communities of 
Turkey; and, though justly proud of their English origin, they can 
boast of but an infinitesimal drop of English blood in their veins. 
This order of things lasted for fully a century after the case of 
Mr. Pentloe, and accounts for the great number of families now to 
be found in Smyrna, Salonika, Constantinople, and other Turkish 
towns, whose origin is at first sight a problem. 

Charles IT was very friendly with the sultan; in reply to the 
fulsome address above given, he wrote a letter, says Dr. Covel, in 
1676 addressed to ‘The Most High and Mighty Emperor Sultan, 
Mohammedan Chief, Lord and Commander of the Mussulman 
Kingdom, Sole and Supreme Monarch of the Eastern Empire.’ 
Hence we find Charles II securing for himself a little private treaty 
with this august potentate, by which he got leave for two ship-loads 
of figs and currants to be annually exported from Smyrna for the 
use of the king’s kitchen. Charles, when he came to the throne, 
gave the Turkey merchants more extended privileges than they 
had had before, and towards the close of that century they entered 
upon their most prosperous period. Notwithstanding, in 1681 we 
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find the Turkey merchants petitioning parliament, setting forward 
certain grievances against the East India company, and begging 
his majesty to _ permit the Turkey merchants ‘exercise of trade in 
the Red Sea, and all other dominions of the Grand Signior, and 
to forbid the East India company to import raw or wrought silks,’ 
and further stating that as their freights were ‘ raw silks, gaules, 
grograms, yarn, cotton, &c., and as they, not being a joint stock 
company, did not export much gold,’ that the East India company 
ought to be restricted from interfering with their monopoly. To 
this petition the East India company drew up an exhaustive reply, 
and parliament set the petition on one side. 

For the first three decades of the last century the prosperity of the 
Levant company was maintained, in the years 1716 and 1717; they 
exported to Turkey ‘ 43,000 cloths and a very great quantity of 
lead, tin, sugar, &c.’ In 1718, for the greater protection of mer- 
chants, ‘general ships’ which sailed together in large squadrons 
were appointed, and all each merchant had to do was to convey 
his goods to the wharves, consign them to the ship-owners, and 
pay the freight. These ships used to leave about July 1, so as to 
have good weather in the open seas and reach Turkey about the 
right time for the winter markets, then they came home freighted 
with raw silk, mohair, yarn, &c. 

For some cause or other, in 1753 the career of the Levant 
company did not appear so brilliant. In their petition to parlia- 
ment they complained that a quarrel between Sir Kenelm Digby 
and the Venetian admiral in the bay of Scanderoon had cost them 
20,000/.; that the indiscretion of a young man at Aleppo under 
Dutch protection had caused an insurrection and nearly lost the 
lives of all the Europeans there; that they had had to pay an 
indemnity of 12,000/. for prisoners taken in war and other mis- 
fortunes. As a result of this petition the charter of the company 
was remodelled: they were to have unmolested choice of the 
ministers maintained by them at home and abroad, ambassadors, 
governors, deputies, consuls, or otherwise; nobody except free 
brothers of the corporation could send ships into those parts, and 
very stringent rules were made on this point, full power being 
given to the company to fine, imprison, and send home in custody 
any individuals who infringed this rule. They were allowed to 
make their own laws and by-laws though they had to be sanctioned 
by the board of trade, and with various little assistances from 
government in minor points, the company of Levant merchants 
again became exceedingly flourishing, and continued to be so until 
the end of its days. It would appear that at the end of the last 
century the company consisted of 800 members, each and all calling 
themselves ‘Turkey merchants.’ The wages of their officials, that 
is to say, the ambassador, secretaries, chaplains, consuls, and phy- 
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sicians at Constantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, Algiers, 
Patras, &c., came to 15,000/. per annum. Many of our consulates 
in the East were built by them—particularly worthy of mention 
is the one at Smyrna, and the fine embassy at Constantinople which 
cost the company 10,0001. The Porte gave the ground out of gratitude 
to the English for driving the French out of Egypt, and the opening 
of it was hallowed by the liberation of many Christian slaves, mostly 
Maltese, who, with wan and worn faces, came in a body to the 
embassy to tender their heartfelt thanks.‘ 

In 1808 the English government assumed the appointment and 
payment of the ambassador and his secretaries ; this was the first 
step towards the disintegration of the company. The Eastern ques- 
tion was then beginning to make itself heard, the Balkan States 
were in arms against Turkey, and, the interests of trade being 
naturally subordinate to foreign policy, the Levant company had to 
give way. Mr. Canning’s communication to them ran as follows: 
‘It results solely from considerations of public expediency and in no 
degree from any disrespect or disposition to impute any blame to 
their past administration ;’ but in point of fact the new order of 
things had to supersede the old. The atmosphere was full of the 
ideas of free trade, and the aristocratic, exclusive Turkey merchants 
had to give way, and they did so most gracefully. In 1825 the 
deed of surrender was drawn up, ‘of all the several grants, privi- 
leges, liberties, powers, jurisdictions, and immunities granted and 
conferred by their charters,’ and in solemn conclave the company of 
merchants dissolved themselves, after honourably providing pensions 
for their officials and handing over a substantial balance to the 
treasury. 

During its life of 244 years the Levant company certainly had 
a most exemplary and noble career. It would take a volume to 
enumerate the deeds of their great men, and how they have em- 
bellished our literature with admirable studies of the past and of 
the present. Sir James Porter, one of the company’s ambassadors, 
wrote an admirable work on the policy and government of the 
Turkish people. Montague, Covel, and Pococke gave some of the 
earliest accounts of the people of the East in our tongue. Other 
servants of the company devoted their attention to archeology, for 
example Chishull, Shaw, and last but not least Lord Elgin, who 
rescued the marbles of the Acropolis from being destroyed in the 
Greek revolution. The company’s doctors used to make a special 
study of the plague. ‘ Russell on the Plague’ was quite the standard 
work of its time, and Dr. Maclean gave the plague his closest atten- 
tion ; and to the efforts of these men we may almost say that we 
owe the gradual diminution and eventual eradication of this terrible 
malady. The rescuing of slaves from corsairs, the liberation of the 
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oppressed. Christians, whether they happened to be English, Greeks, 
or Armenians, will be for ever one of the noblest and proudest of our 
actions. Without the Levant company Greece would not be as itis 
now ; without the Levant company the Christjan nationalities of the 
East would have been stamped out and. eradicated; and it is a 
question for grave thought as to whether our free and enlightened 
government, during the half-century it has had control over our 
actions in the-Kast, has been half as active and half as influential 
as the company of Turkey merchants, who could draw not only the 


sword but the purse strings, and cared not what they paid so long 
as their object was gained. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 





The Salzburgers 


‘TN the beginning of April 1730, chatty Baron Péllnitz arrived in 
| the course of his wanderings at Salzburg, and from there 
wrote to a friend one of his pleasant letters describing this ancient 
ecclesiastical city on the banks of the Salzach, with its sombre 
archbishop and sombre society, and ‘not disagreeable though 
rather mountainous surroundings.’' He does not seem at the 
time of writing to have dreamt that the country of which Salzburg 
was the capital, and the doings of its valetudinarian and, to the 
gay baron, not too affable ruler, would in the course of another 
year engage the serious attention of diets and diplomatists, and 
excite the wrathful interest of nearly all protestant Europe. The 
fine gentlemen of the chapter, and the very polite master of the 
horse, who, he complains, were the only sociable people in the 
place, doubtless took him round to see the marvellous upholstery 
and decorations over which he grows so enthusiastic. They evi- 
dently, however, did not say a word to him concerning the religious 
troubles which were brewing amongst those hills and valleys he saw 
from the lofty convent of the Capuchins. They told him of the 
‘20,000 quintals of gunpowder lodged in the castle,’ which from 
its lofty perch frowned down on the high roofs and narrow streets 
of the city, but not of the heretical peasants whipped ‘ brown and 
blue,’ who were also so very uncomfortably lodged there, ‘lying 
crosswise for want of room.’? He saw quite a multitude of things 
worthy of observation—lustres of massy silver and rock crystal, suits 
of hangings of crimson damask with gold lace, stables far excel- 
ling those of Versailles and holding 150 horses in two rows, the 
grave of Paracelsus, and a wonderful open-air riding-house, ‘ lined 
by very high rocks in which three rows of seats are very artfully 
cut for the spectators when there is any carousal or combat of 
wild beasts.’ He did not, it is clear, observe any signs of that 
eventful struggle, yet to become historical, which had already begun 
between the severe’ and solitary archbishop and his peaceable but 
heterodox subjects. A very snug, well-ordered little’ clerical king- 
.. ° The Memoirs of Charles Lewis, Baron de Pollnitz. Being the observations he 
made in his late travels from Prussia through Germany, Italy, France, Flanders, 
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dom Salzburg appeared to him, with a steady revenue coming in 
from hard-working miners and submissive mountaineers, who joy- 
fully paid their hundred thousand crowns to the holy father for 
each archbishop’s pall, ‘besides making him a free gift of a like 
sum.’ He never seems to have doubted but that the Salzburgers 
were all ‘good Romans,’ and was sure that the ‘salvation of their 
souls,’ as an object most dear to a ruler who was also a pious 
prelate, was being specially well looked after by the country priests. 

No whisper reached his baronial ears of Jesuit spies ransacking 
peaceful homes for Lutheran books, of barefooted and tonsured tor- 
mentors compelling unwilling protestants to count their beads, go to 
mass, and swear fidelity tothe pope. He heard nothing of fanatical 
district governors filling the prisons of their gloomy castles with 
Bible lovers, of pious mothers torn from their children, of dying 
men hailed to damp dungeons for the theological sins of sons who 
could read, and of God-fearing farmers driven half-naked across the 
borders. 

In describing the archbishop’s most princely household with its 
grand cupbearer, grand steward, grand huntsman, grand marshal, 
grand chancellor, down through multitudinous gentlemen servants, 
pages, ushers, valets, to the twenty-eight footmen and the eighteen 
cooks, he mentions the important item that the mastership of the 
pantry was vacant. In 1732 other and more considerable vacancies 
had to be reported. Here is a part of the postscript he added to 
the letter above mentioned. It was evidently written with a feeling 
of considerable surprise. ‘ P.S.—Since the year (1730) that this 
letter was wrote, great revolutions have happened in the arch- 
bishoprick of Salzbourg with regard to religion, for about 22,000 
persons have abandoned this country, together with their estates 
and their fortunes, and declared themselves of the Lutheran com- 
munion—which is very strange and inconceivable.’ Very strange 
and inconceivable to observant Baron Pollnitz, a true goldstick, who 
had told us that in the fine gardens of the archbishop’s summer 
palace, amongst the fountains and statues, there were ‘ several 
orange trees planted in the ground, which were covered up in winter 
in a wooden box,’ though he had no news about the astounding 
growth of heresy in the surrounding valleys. After a somewhat 
vague historical explanation of this Lutheran phenomenon, he con- 
tinues thus: ‘ These unfortunate subjects, like the Jews, are spread 
into divers countries, as Germany, Holland, and Prussia, where the 
king, I must confess (as much a catholic as I am), has received 
them with a charity and generosity perfectly christian and royal, 
his majesty having grudged neither care nor expense to convince 
the world that as France is the asylum of unfortunate kings, so 
the dominions of Prussia are the refuge of oppressed subjects.’ We 
shall not give the baron’s not over-sympathetic comments on the 
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motives of these poor ignorant ‘ sectaries,” who were anytbing but 
martyrs or heroes in the eyes of one who, like him, was somewhat 
of a trimmer in religion and able to talk of the Reformation as 
‘pretended’ or ‘glorious,’ according to his changing tastes and 
matrimonial necessities. We need not quote either all his very 
sensible strictures (‘as much a catholic as I am’) upon the priests 
and their archbishop, ‘who knew not there was a fire till it was 
too late to put it out, and instead of good nature, compassion, and 
charity, which, like water, were necessary to extinguish it, poured 
the oil of hatred and violence and abandoned themselves to their 
furious zeal.’ What follows is an attempt to give some account of 
these very ‘ strange and inconceivable’ incidents, which necessitated 
this serious postscript, dealing as it does with far other matters 
than ceilings painted in fresco representing a tournament, chimney- 
pieces of the finest marble adorned with brass and gilt with water- 
gold, pilasters of the composite order, old porcelain of the most 
beautiful sort, and orange trees in boxes. . 
The Salzburg emigration was not in itself so important an 
event as the revocation of the edict of Nantes, nor, if we regard 
its consequences, was it even of such signiiicance as the sailing 
of the ‘ Mayflower.’ Still, though it has left no very permanent 
traces in history, and is now almost forgotten, it roused a more 
widespread interest, on the continent at least, than almost any 
other event of the first thirty years of the eighteenth century. 
This was owing partly to the peculiarly pathetic and idyllic elements 
in this enforced pilgrimage, and partly because it was beginning to 
get inconceivable that religious tyranny on so large a scale could 
at that time of day be openly practised. No doubt complaints were 
sometimes heard from unhappy protestants in Hungary and the 
Palatinate, but to the men who saw or heard of these hardly 
treated Salzburg emigrants wandering during many months through 
Germany on their way to a new, though not to a better, country in 
distant Lithuania, the dragonnades of Louis XIV were already in 
the far past, and the peace of Westphalia was a fixed law of nature. 
It does seem out of keeping, too, with the fitness of things, that in 
a century which was to produce Voltaire, and at a date when in 
good English society men laughed if you spoke of religion, and 
when in certain continental circles it was regarded as a sign 
of taste and good breeding to go over to catholicism, such 
astounding religious heroism should have flashed forth upon Europe 
from a remote corner, with which till then people had not much 
concerned themselves. A Bible was at that time anything but a 
common possession amongst English or German peasants. In 
Norway the proportion was about one Bible to every 5,000 of the 
population. Even when one was possessed, like that solitary ill- 
used copy of the scriptures which Hannah More saw in the parish 
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of Cheddar propping up a flower pot, it was not always earnestly 
used for purposes of edification: It was rather a notable circum- 
stance, therefore, that in such degenerate days some 30,000 obscure 
Austrian highlanders should have preferred exile and loss of all to 
the loss of freedom to read the ‘ word’ and live in accordance with 
it. Religion was not indeed altogether dead throughout the pro- 
testant world. Young Wesley was beginning to stir at Oxford ; 
high-souled Franke, hated of Lutheran pedants and Calvinist 
scholastics, was busy with his lectures and his orphanage at 
Halle, busy too trying to circulate Bibles amongst the common 
people and to rouse some spiritual life in their souls. Religion 
was not altogether dead, but neither in our own country, where, 
under Walpole’s guidance, we were prepared to die for our com- 
merce rather than for our consciences, nor in Germany, where 
it had stiffened, in the face of pietist protests, into dull catechising 
and doctrinal leanness, was there much of the heroic element left. 
It is not certain if any echo of the Salzburg pilgrimage reached as 
far as Scotland, but if it had we can imagine how strangely this 
story of sacrifice and modest martyrdom would have sounded in 
the ears of a generation given over to that wonderful mixture of 
elaret, high-flying orthodoxy, low-flying morality, brandy, and the 
moral sentiments. Rieger, a Stuttgart professor, who, because he 
was not permitted by Providence to feed and clothe the Salzburgers, 
wrote a book about them, in a most apostolic dedication thus 
addresses the ‘ scattered guests and companions in tribulation.’ 
‘Be you,’ he says, ‘a good salt in our lands, and season with 
your earnestness our indifference, and with your genuineness and 
simplicity our Christianity of barren ritualisms. Be like those fish 
which preserve their sweet taste even in the salt sea water, and keep 
yourselves unspotted from the evil example of the many poor 
enough Christians amongst ourselves.’ ® 

All this explains the countless tears that were shed over the 
Salzburgers. It is the mingling of human, religious, and polemical 
interest connected with the emigration which accounts too for the 
literature of the subject. We have endless diplomatic protocols 
and notes and memorials, argumentative manifestoes, complaints, 
and prayers. We have long sermons of welcome, comfort, and 
farewell, dialogues of the dead and the living in Hades and Leipsic, 
local narrations and ‘monuments of love.’ We have on the pro- 
testant side ‘ Providences Displayed’ and poetical defences of 
Christ’s own sheep, and on the catholic side ‘ Salzburg Wickedness 
Laid Bare’ and indignant denunciations of the bloody iconoclastic 
rebels in 105 verses. The very titles of the documents and writings 
evoked by the pilgrimage make up a considerable pamphlet.‘ 

“ Rieger, Der Salzbund Gottes (Stuttgart, 1732), Dedicatio. 
* Die Literatur der Salzburger Emigration (1731-35). Stuttgart, 1886, 
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The protestantism of the Salzburgers, for. their fidelity to which 
these sufferings and wanderings so copiously narrated were due, 
was no new thing. The quiet mountain principality, which thus 
drew the gaze of Europe upon it and its expelled inhabitants, 
though for centuries * it had been ruled over by church dignitaries, 
had not escaped the influence even of the reformers before the 
Reformation. The roll of Zisca’s drum had stirred some echoes 
amongst the Salzburg mountains, and Hussite heresies secretly 
conveyed from the neighbouring lands had long ago taken root in 
these secluded valleys. Spite of all precautions it had been found 
impossible too to keep even this purely archiepiscopal state free from 
the poison of the Lutheran teaching, or to shut out the turbulent 
ideas of the fanatical land agitators against whom Luther was so 
bitter. The archbishops, who to all intents and purposes were 
monarchs, and could be tyrants if they chose, had had their 
troubles long before 1732, and with these religion was more or less 
mixed up. Thus we read that in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century fiery old Archbishop Leonhard, being much vexed by the 
unruly conduct of the citizens, with whom the peasants were always 
r2ady to sympathise, invited twenty of the chief men of the town to 
dinner. The sumptuous repast over, he gave them a sharp lecture, 
packed them off bound on sledges in their fine court clothes, though 
it was the depth of winter and snowing hard, and lodged them in a 
mountain fortress, there to meditate upon their sins. ‘ He would 
have beheaded them all but for the intercession of many lay and 
clerical high officials, and as it was, some of them died of terror, 
sorrow, and the effects of the cold drive.’ Salzburg archbishops had 
a weakness for making rebellious subjects travel in winter, especially 
when their clothing was scanty and it was snowing hard. Just 
about the time when Luther was nailing his theses to the door of 
the Wittenberg church, and old Leonhard was moping in his castle, 
utterly disgusted with the new views which were afloat, the great 
reformer’s friend and counsellor Dr. Staupitz, who was court 
preacher at Salzburg, was proclaiming in his mild way against the 
abuses and errors of the church.’ This gentle, amiable mystic, 
whose portrait shows us a heavy refined face, suggestive of rather 
silent protest, had not the stuff of a reformer in him, but having 
preached to others, became, from a rigid protestant point of view, 
somewhat of a castaway. At any rate the archbishop, dreading 
trouble, got him to retire to the quiet of a snug and orthodox 


5 The palace salon, Pdllnitz tells us, contained the ‘ pictures’ of no less than eighty- 
four archbishops. 


° ‘Die Linder Oesterreich-Ungarns,’ Das Herzogthum Salzburg geschildert von 
Prof. Eduard Richter. Wien, 1881, p, 39. 


* See Panse, Geschichte der Auswanderung der evangelischen Salzburger im Jahre 
1732 (Leipzig, 1827), p. 8. 
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Benedictine monastery. Here he passed the rest of his days think- 
ing heterodoxy only, and not being ambitious of martyrdom himself, 
left his library, which was found to contain dangerous mystical 
and Lutheran books, to be burned after him. But though Staupitz 
was silenced, Luther spoke. His Big Bible and his smaller writings 
were eagerly read by the Salzburgers, who were predisposed to 
accept evangelical teaching. The reformer was in correspondence 
too with Martin Lodinger, a native of Salzburg, and with others 
in that region.* Paulus Speratus, who had been cathedral preacher 
to the archbishop, had to flee the country for his sympathy with 
the new doctrines, and came to Wittenberg, where he lectured with 
great applause. The awakening of new religious life had the usual 
effect of stirring up a desire for greater civil liberty. The Salzburg 
citizens getting clamorous in their demands, Archbishop Matthiius, 
who had fought in Kaiser Maximilian’s wars against the Venetians 
and was not likely to be afraid of townspeople, secured two com- 
panies of Landsknechte and surrounded the town, so that the 
inhabitants had to surrender.® On a white stallion with golden 
harness, in cardinal-coloured satin dress and hat, the commander’s 
staff supported on his hip, he rode, surrounded: by his troops, into. 
the market-place, where the burghers humbly kneit to him and 
asked pardon. But this was not the worst. Stephen Agricola, 
a protégé of the archbishop, had under his patron’s very eye 
declared for Luther, and was promptly carried off to Mihldorf and 
imprisoned there. It was determined that he should be made 
an example of, and used as an illustration of the divine wrath 
against heretics. Arrangements were accordingly made for bring- 
ing him back to Salzburg, and for a striking display of heaven's 
vengeance. In an old tower in the town wall, where he was to 
lodge for a little, some bags of gunpowder were placed, and an. 
instrument of Providence was in readiness to apply the match 
just as the heretic was about to contaminate the city with his 
presence. It was meanwhile given out that fire was to fall from 
heaven upon the head of this Lutheran monster. But these 
terrestrial arrangements were bungled. The fire fell too soon ; the 
tower was blown to pieces before Stephen was got in, and the 
explosion thus manifestly shown up produced another explosion of 
a far more dangerous character. The peasants and miners were 


“already in a somewhat restless state, and this gunpowder plot, 


along with the execution of an unfortunate official who had shown 
favour to an heretical preacher, made them rise in open revolt. Up 
from the mines and over the mountains, from the valley towns and 
the lofty farm villages, they came surging in upon the city, demand- 


8 See Luther’s letter ‘to the honourable and wise Martin Lodinger,’ Putoneus, 
«ii. 


* Richter, p. 39. 
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ing the lightening of their burdens and ‘ evangelical’ freedom. The 
sympathetic citizens opened the gates to these badly clad, badly 
equipped, rebellious serfs. The city was taken, the palace was 
plundered, and the peasant women derisively hung their washings 
out to dry from the sculptured windows. For fourteen weeks the 
rebels held the city, but under great difficulties. The archbishop 
had found refuge in the citadel, where, safe behind his new bastions, 
he had on the whole the best of it, and showed himself to be quite 
as well up in the use of the gun-match as of the crosier. As soon 
almost as anyone appeared in the streets there came a bang, bang. 
from the troublesome and invincible castle. The wooden cannons 
of the citizens would not work, the mines which the miners tried 
were not a success, and, unfortunately for the clumsy besiegers, just 
when the arehbishop and his friends were at the starving point an 
agreement was come to. But the terms were not kept, and the 
reyolt was put down in blood, for Bavaria was always ready to lend a 
helping hand at a crisis of this sort. But the heresy was by no means 
stamped out. Luther’s Bible, his ‘Haus-Postill,’ his catechism, 
the Augsburg confession, and other heretical writings were secretly 
read. The faithful. were encouraged to steadfastness by letters 
from brethren already in exile, notably by two epistles from 
Lodinger, Luther’s friend, epistles which came to have an almost 
canonical value amongst the. Salzburgers. 

Archbishop Wolfgang Dietrich, a man of fierce, unclerical 
aspect, and a great builder, discovered, to his horror, heretical ten- 
dencies even in his own palace. After consulting the pope he 
issued in 1588 an edict '® demanding a return within a month of 
all the possessions of the heretics in his dominions, giving them the 
quite simple choice between abandoning—for a consideration and to 
buyers approved of by the archbishop—their property, or their faith. 
Some chose exile, and in order to make an effectual clearing, 
Dietrich’s successor—poor Dietrich being by this time a prisoner 
in his own castle—sent out in the depth of winter a troop of monks 
backed by a company of soldiers, and made all. suspected persons 
swear on the gospel of St. John to live and die in the catholic 
church. Many seem to have taken the oath, and while openly 
conforming met secretly in caves and lonely gorges to read and 
pray. To escape detection they hid their Bibles in. holes, and, 
unknown to the priests, taught their children ‘ evangelical’ truth." 

Spite of all hindrances, in a very short time the number of 
protestants in the country far exceeded the number of those 
who had been expelled by the edict of Dietrich. During the long 
rule of goad Archbishop Paris, who died in 1658, after wisely 
shepherding his flock for thirty-four years, the dissenters were left 

'¢ The Edict is given in full by Putoneus, p. 13, 
" Herzog, Real-Encyclopddie, art. ‘ Salzburger.’ 
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in peace. ‘Their Bible-reading and other delinquencies were winked 
at, and while throughout Europe catholics and protestants were 
engaged in the frightful struggle of the Thirty Years’ War, and in 
certain secluded spots obstinate heretics were having their faces 
planed and their bodies bored through with red-hot wires, the 
Salzburgers were at rest and prospering. The protestants had 
by this time become somewhat lax in their attendance on the 
established ordinances, and had even formed themselves here and 
there into congregations, but this scandal was at length checked.'* 
A Jesuit preacher, whose zeal was no doubt inflamed by reports of 
his brethren’s great labours for the unity of the church in southern 
France, informed the overseer of the remote Teffregger valley that 
he had discovered some secret churches in his district. His grace 
lost -no time in dealing with this horror. Force, bribery, Bible- 
burning, Jesuit arguments, smooth speech, and missions were all 
tried, but without effect.!* In 1685, amemorable year, Archbishop 
Gandolf resolved to bring matters to a crisis, and ordered the pro- 
testants out. Over a thousand were compelled to go in the snow. 
They were forced to leave their children behind them, or had them 
snatched away at the borders, to be put under the care of the priests, 
that the innocent young souls might be kept unspotted from the 
heretical world. After enduring many miseries, per saxa, per nives, 
per tot discrimina vitae, a8 an anonymous narrator neatly puis it, 
they reached Swabia."* This was the little emigration, foreshadowing 
the greater one that was to come, and in nearly all its details an exact’ 
imitation of the tragic doings of Louis XIV with his Huguenots. 
These unfortunates only got about half value for their possessions, 
and by disobeying the regulation to leave all children under fifteen 
behind, many of them lost even that. This poor thousand, how- 
ever, had little wealth to abandon and no fair churches to be 
burned, unlike their 500,000 brethren who were at the same 
time fleeing by land and sea from Louis’s dragoons and the 
catechising of La Chaise’s missionaries. The remonstrances of 
Brandenburg and Wurtemberg were of no avail, and though some 
of the exiles got a certificate from the Augsburg ministers testifying 
that they were not blaspheming sectaries and obstinate rebels, as 
they were slanderously reported, but sound Lutherans, and there- 
fore entitled to all the privileges of the peace of Westphalia, the 
archbishop paid not the slightest heed to, it, and there was no 
resolute Frederick William to keep.at him and compel him to listen. 
Fortunately the next archbishop was too much interested in 


2 See Kurze Nachricht von dem Salzburgischen Emigrationsgeschdffte (Frankfurt, 
am Mayn, 1732), P- 19. 


*" 43 Putonens, p. 17. 


4 See ‘ Dialogue between a catholic and a protestant,’ seek: referred to, in Kurse 
Nacnricht, p.17.  « ; 
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architecture to think about heresy, and too busy doing up the 173 
rooms with the furnishings Péllnitz admired so ‘much to trouble 
himself with the little nonconformities of his subjects. During this 
interval of peace protestantism grew apace, stimulated now by the 
memory of martyrs and by the epistles and the Exulantenlied of 
Joseph Schaitberger, a miner, who in the last persecution had had to 
leave all for the good cause. The ‘ Exile’s Song’ which, after the 
events of 1732, German children were often heard singing in many a 
town from Ulm to Kénigsberg has all the simplicity, force, and fresh 
feeling which go to make up a good national hymn, and became for 
the Salzburgers even more than Ein’ feste Burg had been for the 
Lutherans. Thousands of copies of this and other hymns and 
booklets were circulated through the valleys, along with protestant 
devotional books such as Rhegius’s ‘ Soul’s Medicine,’ Arndt’s ‘ True 
Christianity,’ and other old favourites. These were handed about 
at secret meetings held at some lonely cottage at night, or during 
the day, especially on the holy days, in sequestered spots amongst 
the dark pine forests, watch being kept by some of the younger 
brethren while their elders read and prayed. Though the teach- 
ing was entirely of a lay character, it is worthy of note that then 
and always after there was an utter absence of anything approach- 
ing fanaticism or harshness in the beliefs of the Salzburgers, and 
no trace of any wild or irregular notions in their religion.’ Per- 
haps it was the absence of lengthy professional expositions and 
clerical pet views which helped to give their protestantism such 
a singularly natural, simple, sober, and domestic character. 
Determinedly loyal as they were to their convictions, which were 
entirely their own, one finds no hint of anything about bloody 
papists or the scarlet woman, none of those ‘ popular scurrilities, 
and opprobrious scoffs’ which so often accompany anti-papistical 
zeal. It is refreshing to see these mountaineers so deeply in earnest, 
and yet as calmly polite as any Selden or Falkland could wish. 
They would have pleased Sir Thomas Browne surely, and might 
have said with him, ‘I confess there is cause of passion between us, 
by his sentence I stand excommunicated. Heretick is the best lan- 
guage he affords me, yet can no ear witness I ever returned him 
the name of antichrist, man of sin, or whore of Babylon.’'’ The 
civil magistrate, who in their case represented both civil and religious 


1 The Exulantenlied is printed at the end of Panse’s book, p. 189. Another 
Exulantenlied is given by Rieger, p. 62. 

’® It is perhaps lucky that the kind efforts afterwards made by Count Zinzen- 
dorf to be allowed to take the Salzburgers in hand were unsuccessful, and though 
we read of visits made by the rather fussy Moravians to the exiles, the latter do not 
seem to have adopted any of the Herrnhut practices and views. See Bovet, Iie Comte 


de Zinzendorf (Paris, 1865), p. 224; and Spangenberg’s Zinzendorf, Dritter Theil, 
p. 753 c; Vierter Theil, p. 801. 


" Religio Medici, p. 13. 
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tyranny, is mentioned with an almost abject reverence and respect, 
but the ‘gospel’ was as precious to the Salzburger as it was to 
the puritan in the days of the Long Parliament. 

‘Our principle is, to render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to obey the rulers in all things, the gospel excepted, 
which is not ours but God’s; and by this will we stand, even if it 
cost us our life.’ So runs the testimony'* of those ‘ respectful 
creatures,’ as Carlyle calls them, ‘ doffing their slouch hats almost 
to mankind in general, but entirely obstinate in that matter of 
the Bible.’ '® Such was the state of things throughout Salzburg 
till towards the close of the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Not a very creditable state of things it must have seemed to earnest 
churchmen, especially in the dominions of one who had the privi- 
lege of dressing as a cardinal and could call himself primate of 
Germany. lLaxities, such as the employment of heretical at- 
tendants, now abounded even in the palace itself, which were 
enough to make the toe and shoulder bones of St. Martin of 
Tours, resting there in the court chapel, turn in their shrine.” 
But the Salzburgers had now had all the toleration they would ever 
get, and troublous times were at hand. In 1727 Leopold Anton 
became chief shepherd in these parts. This is the dignitary whom 
Pollnitz saw and did not find a pattern of amiability—Leopold, by 
the grace of God archbishop of Salzburg and prince of the empire, 
perpetual legate of the see of Rome, primate of Germany, descended 
of the illustrious family of the barons of Firmian.” His rigid 
orthodoxy and personal piety, his poverty, his ambition, the queru- 
lousness of ill health, and the pride which often accompanies acci- 
dental advancement, all combined to make him the arch-persecutor 
he very soon turned out to be. He had been trained in a Jesuit 
school and had shown himself an apt pupil, and after holding some 
minor posts in Salzburg was somewhat suddenly elected to his high 
dignity, owing to the quarrels of the chapter. The factions, all 
composed of gentlemen of quality, could not get their own candi- 
date in, and in order to spite one another chose this tall, gloomy, 
sickly aristocrat, expecting that he would very soon die. But, as 
Pollnitz says, ‘all these gentlemen were mightily mistaken as to 
the archbishop’s life ; for this prelate, like another pope Sixtus V, 
lost all his infirmities when he found the mitre, and is very likely 
to outlive many of his electors.’ His natural unsociableness and 
pride were only increased by his new honours. He hardly ever 
conversed with any one, unless with his physician, ‘who has so 
much the length of the prelate’s foot that he is almost the only 


18 See Schreiben einiger evangel. Salzburger, in Néthige Beylagen, Num. ix. Puto- 
neus, p. 31. 

19 Frederick the Great, iii. 88. * Putoneus, p. 8. 

2 Allgemeine Deutsche Biograpihiie, art. ‘ Firmian.’ 
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person that dares to speak to him with freedom.’ He always took 
his meals alone, and never paid any compliments, and our garrulous 
informant tells us that he spent all his spare time and his summer 
holidays hunting, which was the only pleasure of his life. He was 
soon, however, to go at higher game, and the hunting of heretics was 
to occupy him for several winters. In his solitude he brooded over 
the means of increasing his territory and power and helping needy 
Tyrolese relations, and devised schemes for winning the pope’s 
favour and repairing the ravages made on the exchequer by bis 
magnificent and easy-going predecessor, for whose tapestry, and 
lacqueys, and worldly estheticism he had a profound contempt. 
The occupation of the Jesuits had been pretty much gone under the 
jovial Count de Harrach, who not only dearly loved marble tables 
with gilt mouldings and silver chandeliers upon gilded stands, but 
held very advanced views on toleration, counting it the greatest 
wickedness to try to rule over men’s consciences.” But now, with 
their pupil at the head of affairs, better days had come, and they 
were not long in reporting to him the scandalous religious condition 
of certain parts of his kingdom, where his subjects were actually 
staying away from the processions and almost openly conduct- 
ing family worship without crucifixes or telling of beads. They 
managed to get on their side a certain long-headed, unscrupulous 
Rill, who was the archbishop’s chancellor and knew his financial 
wants. He thought he saw here a fine chance of at once 
increasing his master’s reputation for orthodoxy and filling the 
rather empty coffers, of serving God and mammon at the same 
time with the excellent help of these zealous fathers. 

Firmian was proud of his servant, and entered readily into his 
schemes, not, it is clear, merely from mercenary motives, for he 
was sincerely pious, like many persecutors. Besides, he looked on 
it as a gross personal insult that miners, and shepherds, and clock- 
makers, and gamekeepers should dare to think differently from 
him, their archbishop, descended, too, ‘ of the illustrious family of 
the barons of Firmian.’ Like our own wise James, he expressed 
his determination to make his subjects conform or harry them out 
of the land. ‘I'll have the heretics out of my land, though thorns 
and thistles should grow upon my acres.’ It was not long before 
thorns and thistles were growing upon his acres, and the archbishop 
found that they did not pay quite so well as corn and cattle. When 
some of the rich mountain mines without miners to work them got 
covered up with glaciers, and produced neither salt, silver, nor gold, 
it was small compensation even to such a pious ruler that nothing 
but the salt of orthodoxy and the pure gold of the catholic faith 
were to be found within his borders. Lutheran psalm-singing and 


2 Putoneus, p. 8. 
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the firing of guns to announce the conventicles were silenced for ever 
in the heretical valleys, but then the sheep-bells and the Jodel were 
silenced along with them, and, though a round sum came in from 
forced sales, the archbishop’s zeal made him a poor man for the 
rest of his life, and gave the ecclesiastical revenues and the Salzburg 
industries a blow from which they have not recovered until this 
day. , 
Firmian’s Salzburgers were, according to all accounts, a strong, 
hardy, industrious race. The occupations they followed for the 
most part helped to foster a spirit of courage and endurance. 
Many of the mines were high up amongst the mountains and could 
be reached in winter only by dangerous and snow-filled passes. 
Even in green and sunny Pongau, with its magnificent pasture, 
the winter was long and severe, and necessitated much battling 
with the elements on the part of the peasant farmers, who were a 
numerous and well-to-do class and possessed some of the finest 
cattle in Europe. Though the valleys and sheltered slopes were 
dotted with villages, many of the brown wooden farmhouses were 
built in lonely spots far up on the wild hill-sides or in secluded 
glens. The herdsmen’s huts, too, were scattered far apart, and the 
solitary life, as in the case of the older race of Scotch shepherds, 
produced habits of reflection and a kind of natural piety. The 
shielings, the roofs of which had to be held down by large stones, 
were often overhung by frowning granite peaks or perched in sight 
of the great desolate fields of ice and rock in the mountain hollows, 
or placed, perhaps, hard by roaring waterfalls and near gloomy 
caverns dropping with icicles and haunted by warrior knights of the 
olden, time. In some parts there were wood-carvers, workers in 
majolica, and watchmakers, but most of the protestants were 
engaged in rougher and sterner work, which had to be done in 
solitude and sometimes in danger. The Salzburgers were genuine 
Teutons, honest, simple, and straightforward in all their dealings. 
With them a promise was a promise and needed no documentary 
support. So general is the love of truth, says a contemporary writer, 
that one who is false cannot live amongst them. The fear of God and 
the love of their. neighbour seem to have formed the foundation of 
their religion. Though devout they were by no means puritanical. 
They liked psalms and hymns, but they had a great love too for 
the old country songs and rhymes which they were wont to sing 
together in the long winter evenings, and they thought dancing 
and mummeries quite consistent with daily Bible-reading. They 
believed in being happy as well as in being protestants, and entered 
with great zest into their wrestling matches, and picturesque fétes, 
and fantastic highland games. The younger men could on occasion 
make merry in front of the village inn, and peaceable as they were 
did sometimes go home with their heads broken, for though no 
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grapes were grown on the Salzburg hills great quantities of wine, 
if we are to believe Putoneus, were imported.” 

Such were the people whom Firmian had resolved to wean from 
their foolish heresies, for no amount of industry in turning out salt- 
blocks, no skill in cattle-rearing or forestry, not even regular payment 
of taxes and the most humble obedience in things secular, could 
tempt this enthusiastic pupil of the Jesuits to tolerate the slightest 
disrespect for the rites and doctrines of the holy catholic church. 

Chancellor von Rill was wise enough to know that the surest 
way of accomplishing his design was to get the protestants driven 
to despair, and by forcing them into rebellion to alienate the 
sympathies of their catholic neighbours and co-religionists in other 
lands. He accordingly organised a grand mission, the ‘ missionaries ’ 
acting the double part of inquisitors and preachers of the gospel 
of repentance, conveniently combining the réles of Torquemada and 
John the Baptist. They set to in good earnest to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, trying specially hard to set the mother-in-law against 
the daughter-in-law and to create bad feeling between peaceable 
neighbours. They sought to entangle simple believers in the meshes 
of their dialectic, and to frighten them with threats of eternal 
damnation. They openly abused Luther, damned the heretics and 
their doctrines from the pulpit, and made their lives at home wretched 
by espionage and catechising. A regular system of fines for neglect 
of religious duties was introduced, at the rate of two florins for 
every absence from church without excuse ; ten, twenty, thirty, and 
forty florins, according to circumstances, for those who ate flesh on 
Friday or did not otherwise conform to the rules of the church. 
The local magnates assisted the missionaries with the secular arm 
and shut up nonconformists in prison, letting them out broken in 
fortune and broken in health to return sometimes to a solitary, 
weeping wife from whom the children had been taken away, to a 
monastery, for their spiritual safety. The governor of the wild 
Werfen district specially distinguished himself by zeal in this sifting 
process. He stripped his prisoners to their shirts and pricked them 
with ox-goads, so that you could hear their cries on the street.* 
The heretics generally were treated ‘ worse than dogs.’ The con- 
secrated ground was closed against their dead. No bell tolled as 
the protestant funeral procession wended its way along. Heretical 
fathers had to baptise their children themselves, and it was crime 
to have ‘evangelical’ sponsors, though the catholic reply to this is 
that the heretics refused the services of the regular clergy. Official 
moonlighters accompanied by blacksmiths and priests, sometimes 


°° Kurze Beschreibung, § 2. 

** Memoriale ad Corpus Evangelicorum, Putoneus, appendix, p. 66. 

*> Das wohlthiitige Leipzig, p. 25. 

*6 Kurze Anmerckungen iiber den Schreiben’s Extract, 18ten Sept. 1731. 
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with a big dog and a bag of chains, visited the suspected, searched 
the chests, and carried off what books they could find to make bon- 
fires with, as the half-humorous, half-pathetic woodcuts show us, 
or, as the Halle story has it, when they could not get the Bibles 
burned they cut them up with knives and threw them into the 
Mistgruben.** 

Though no word was all this time spoken against the archbishop, 
as the catholics themselves testified,** these proceedings roused the 
people to try and do something for their protection, and ugly 
rumours reached the capital of the dangerous mood of the peasants 
and of the secret meetings which were being held, meetings which it 
turned out were mostly devotional. Two tolerably well-to-do Salz- 
burgers, who after some weeks’ starving and regular daily whip- 
ping had been expelled the country, leaving behind their nine children 
and all their possessions, found their way to Regensburg and pre- 
sented a petition to the Corpus there *—a petition of the most modest 
and sober character. The protestant members of the diet thereupon 
tried to send a remonstrance through the Salzburg deputy to the 
archbishop, asking him to restore the goods and children to the 
complainants and to let them go without the slightest further hin- 
drance.*° The deputy, however, declined the duty of presenting 
the petition, and when they addressed the archbishop direct he 
politely told them it was none of their business. In April the arch- 
bishop was informed that the ‘ evangelical’ cabinets were indignant 
at his conduct, and that it was not a case of meddling on their part, 
but a clear case of imperial law, the disconsolate sufferers being 
protected by art. v. of the peace of Westphalia,*®! which gave 
perfect freedom to subjects:to change their religion, and, if they 
could not get freedom to worship, allowed them three years’ grace 
to leave the country. All this only annoyed the archbishop. The 
passes were carefully watched, to keep complainers from getting 
out ; the portraits of the ringleaders were sent to the border towns, 
and whispers of rebellion, judiciously circulated, reached the 
emperor. 

In the spring of the following year a deputation of protestants 
tried to slip out by one of the wild passes on their way to Vienna. 
They were caught, however, brought back under an escort of 
dragoons, and imprisoned. Some, who managed to reach Regens- 
burg, had their petition strangled by the red tape of the Corpus and 
the general assurances of Baron von Zillerberg, the Salzburg deputy. 
It was now that the Salzburgers began to think seriously of emigra- 
tion, but all meetings were strictly forbidden, and mounted patrols 
watched their every movement. They acted, however, with such 
wonderful patience and prudence that Von Rill could not fairly treat 


7 Das wohlthitige Leipzig, p. 69. *s Extract-Schreiben, p. 22. 
29 2 Jan. 1730, % Feb. 1730. 3! Art. v. §§ 34, 36, 37. 
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them as rebels, however much he might wish it, and, in fact, his 
arrangements for so doing were not yet completed. At last, in 
order to gain time, he hit upon the plan of appointing a small 
commission, with himself at the head of it, to take the names 
and investigate the grievances of the protestants. Accordingly, 
in the fine summer weather, accompanied by two assistants, he 
went through all the forty-two districts, offering all who duly 
registered themselves the free exercise of their religion—‘ until 
some proper arrangement could be come to.’ The protestants 
came freely forward and gave their names, and the astonished 
chancellor, on looking over his papers, found that no less than 
20,768 had inscribed themselves as professing the evangelical 
faith. Things got no better, however, and the persecution went 
on, but the promises kept the Salzburgers quiet till troops were 
got in readiness and till the emperor could be persuaded that a 
most dangerous rebellion was on foot. The Salzburgers soon dis- 
covered what was preparing for them, but they were not to be con- 
verted by terror, like the old king in that neighbourhood whom a 
Salzburg bishop had won from his paganism by showing him a picture 
of the last judgment.* Consultations were secretly held in the 
various districts, and it was resolved that there should be a meeting 
of chosen delegates to discuss the alarming outlook. Accordingly 
on a Sunday morning in early August 1731 over a hundred of 
their wisest and bravest met at Schwarzach, lying in its fair 
valley with the Salzach swiftly rushing through and bordered by 
the spurs of the wild Grosse Tauern mountains, the long wall of 
the Tennengebirge, and the soft slopes of the Thonschiefer range. 
Farmers and shepherds were there frem sunny Saalfelden on the 
one side and from wind-swept Abtenau on the other. Saxon brethren 
came up from the gold and silver mines of Gastein, already renowned 
for its baths and its beauty ; charcoal-burners and huntsmen from 
the great Werfen forests, miners and shipwrights from the big salt 
works and yards at busy Hallein, in company with toy-making and 
wood-carving neighbours from beautiful Berchtesgaden.** There 
too were stout peasants from the Arl Thal with its inaccessible 
gorges and lonely waterfalls, which could be heard but not seen, and 
iron workers from little Radstadt with its walls and towers, and from 
the heretical country round. These were the Salzburg ‘ Tables.’ 
Gathered round a table, in the centre of which stood a big salt- 
dish, they first knelt with bared heads in silent prayer, then rising 
and each having wetted the forefinger of his left hand and dipped it 
in the dish, they all raised their right hands to heaven, and swore 
by the Holy Trinity to be true to their faith and to stand by one 


*® Das wohklthiitige Leipzig, p. 37. % Der Salzbund Gottes, p. 15. 


** Berchtesgaden was an independent provostry, bet many of the inhabitants went 
out with the subjects of Firmian. 
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another as brothers, and next, in token of their sacred promise, 
according to an ancient country custom, they, as a kind of 
sacramental wafer, swallowed a little salt.“ Thus they subscribed 
their solemn league and covenant after their own fashion, meta- 
phorically at least with their own blood, doubtless too with tears 
on their rough cheeks if not ‘with much joy and shouting ’—a 
set of much-enduring, silently suffering covenanters, who would 
have shrunk from the bare thought of punishing their persecuting 
archbishop even had they come upon him passing unguarded 
through one of their rocky gorges or crossing one of their 
mountain moors. ‘The resolution finally come to that day may 
appear tame or heroic according as you look at it. It was to 
choose exile rather than rebel, or even seek the aid of friendly 
powers to enable them to raise a bloody banner for Christ and his 
covenant. Having thus with quiet heroism made up their minds 
to go into a land which the Lord should choose, they arranged to 
appeal to the protestant princes at Regensburg for shelter and pro- 
tection when they should be homeless and defenceless. 

The news of the salt covenant soon reached the archbishop, 
and he determined to strike terror into the hearts of those daring 
heretics, who, strengthened by their common oath, were meeting 
more openly than ever. They had taken to beating drums and 
firing guns to announce the hour of service, seeing they were not 
allowed to use bells. Before the arrival of the imperial troops 
there came an imperial letter, which is too long to translate, but 
the substance of which is: ‘I, Charles the Sixth, your lord, hear 
that, on the pretence of being persecuted—a mere cloak for rebellion, 
let me tell you—you have taken up arms, and are threatening your 
ruler with fire, murder, and sword. Give up your blasphemous 
and abusive language, and come freely to me, the holy Roman 
emperor, preserver of the peace and supreme judge, if you have any- 
thing to complain of. Sealed with my imperial seal this 26th day 
of August, 1731.’*° These stern words were quickly followed by stern 
action. In September a thousand infantry were marched into the 
protestant districts, and these were followed in October by three 
regiments of dragoons, who were quartered on the unfortunate 
peasantry and made their existence a burden to them by plunder 
and outrage. A kind of holy crusade was proclaimed, of a milder 
and more modern pattern than that to which the Albigenses had 


8° Herzog, art. Salzburger; Panse, p. 68. There is a painting of the salt covenant 
scene in the inn at Schwarzach. 

%6 Given in full by Putoneus, Appendix, p. 17. A Salzburg pamphlet of date 
Sept. 1731 defends the Salzburgers against these charges, and soon after came a 
scornful catholic reply declaring that it is a strange way of obeying conscience and 
God to send away the tax-gatherers empty-handed. This writer, whose facts were cer- 
tainly manufactured, does not see what good reading the Bible will do to such a set of 
murderers and scoundrels, 
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long before been subjected, but if less bloody it was scarcely less 
endurable. Families were roused in the middle of the night, and 
whole batches of offending members were put on waggons, blind- 
folded, bound with ‘chains and fetters,’ and hurried off to the 
prisons in Salzburg, the gaolers there testifying to the cruelties 
practised on these ‘ martyrs,’ especially on a smith, a furrier, and 
a peasant. One sufferer in his testimony tells us how his old father 
of seventy-five and twenty-five others were put in a Black Hole in 
the fortress deep under ground, where they were almost smothered.*” 
The passes were watched night and day, so that no news of the 
dragonnades might reach the outer world. Grey hairs, youth, sex, or 
infirmities gave no protection. Young men became prematurely old 
from suffering, and the work of torment was only left incomplete owing 
to the conduct of Prince Eugene’s dragoons, who, mostly protestants 
themselves, secretly protected the unfortunate Salzburgers, and 
even met with them at night to read the Bible and pray. 

In the midst of this frightful persecution two men managed to 
make their way to Regensburg, and enlisted in what appeared a 
practical manner the sympathy of the Swedish deputy; but his 
master, who was on the outlook for new subjects, was too slow in 
coming to any arrangement, and, spurred by the distressing news 
which reached them of the sufferings of their brethren, the two 
went on to Berlin. Peter and Nicolas laid their case before 
Frederick William, who, to test the truth of the reports that had 
been industriously circulated about the unsoundness of the Salz- 
burgers, had them rigorously catechised on the fundamentals by 
pastors Roloft and Reinbeck. These learned divines declared them- 
selves perfectly satisfied, and testified on oath that they had not 
put the answers into the men’s mouths, but that they had answered 
of their own accord.** 

Frederick William, though he threw plates at the heads of his 
children when they needed correction, was an enthusiast for a pure 
creed, and being now certain that all the scandalous heresies 
attributed to the Salzburgers were utterly unfounded, he determined 
on vigorous interference on their behalf. The protestant deputies 
at Regensburg had meanwhile been doing something in their long- 
winded fashion, and appealed again to the emperor, protesting 
against the conduct of the archbishop and asking Charles to appoint 
& commissioner to inquire into the whole matter. Little heed, 
however, was paid to their remonstrances. It was while Peter and 
Nicolas were on their way to Berlin that the archbishop issued his 
famous emigration edict, which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
Salzburgers. The terms of this document, which brought matters 


* Putoneus, Appendix, p. 34. Species facii. 


* A full account of the examination is given in the ‘ Dialogue between a catholic 
and a protestant,’ Kurze Nachricht, p. 97. 
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to a crisis, were sufficiently rigorous.® All heretics of both sexes over 
the age of twelve and not possessed of saleable property were to leave 
the country within eight days from the publication of the edict. 
Those with goods or possessions which could not be removed, and 
would have to be sold, were to get a truce of one, two, and three 
months, according to the value of their property. All the miners, 
wood-cutters, iron-workers, and others in the state service were to 
be paid off at once, and all their perquisites were to cease. The 
members of the guilds and trades were henceforth deprived of all 
their rights, and, unless for those who retracted, there was to be no 
abatement of those terms. The harvest was not all gathered in; 
the first snow showers were beginning to fall when this inhuman 
‘patent ’ came forth. 

The Salzburgers could scarcely believe the terms would be 
enforced, and for about three weeks nothing was done on either 
side; but towards the end of November the dragoons dashed into 
St. Johannis and began to drive the peasants out. The orders 
given to the dragoons were that if they found any in the fields, or 
in the woods, or in the house, who came under the eight days 
clause, they were to waste no time with them, but bring them on 
to Salzburg at once.‘ The heretics were to be allowed to take 
what they had on their backs and nothing else. In a short time 
whole villages were cleared; families were broken up; husbands 
were separated from their wives, children from their parents, 
servants from their mistresses—wages still due too, and their boxes 
left behind. Those relations were most fortunate who were expelled 
together, for many only found one another again, after weary 
wandering, in distant German cities. Sons had to mount their old 
fathers on their backs ; women unfit to travel had to go out carry- 
ing their children, sometimes with the cradle and its contents tied 
behind them, of which incidents affecting pictures were to be seen 
long after in many a Prussian parlour. At Radstadt, which along 
with St. Johannis was notoriously heretical, we are told that the 
sun had just set when the dragoons came trooping through the 
gates, and drove over a hundred of the most evangelical citizens 
out into the dark and the snow. By the middle of December 
several hundreds had been taken to Salzburg, where the ringleaders 
were chained in the castle. Those who attempted to escape with- 
out passes and without giving in their names, as the patent 
demanded, were turned back and marched to join their brethren in 
the capital. Here they were lodged in stables and sheds outside 
the town mostly, until their passports were got ready, and during 
their stay they were taken to the fortress and shown the blood of 
those who had been already executed, and other startling sights. 


3° In Kurze Nachricht, p. 33, and more fully in Das wohlthdtige Leipzig, p. 39. 
© 31 Oct. 1731. * «Fort, fort, fort’ (Das wohlthiitige Leipzig, p. 44). 
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This, however, Was only a theatrical display, it being too late in the 
day to go further than acting in the blood-shedding line. It is fair to 
tell that, to the great jubilation of the Salzburg clerics, some 
thirty-six of the heretics, worn out by their miseries, recanted, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of their comrades. 

But this was the first and last occasion for priestly jubilation. The 
passports all duly signed—perfectly regular, cold, official documents 
they were ‘?—- the first company of emigrants embarked in flat-bottomed 
boatson the yellow-grey waves of the Salzach and sailed for the Bava- 
rian frontier. A long and loud farewell rose from the crowded decks 
as the vessels started, pathetic as the cry of the puritan emigrants 
exactly 100 years earlier, ‘ Farewell, dear England !’—‘ Farewell, dear 
Salzburg!’ Arrived on the Bavarian borders about Christmas in the 
very worst of winter weather, they were handed over to the care 
of the Bavarian commissioner and started on their wanderings. 
His highness the elector had made most liberal arrangements for 
their transit across his territories, though some of their historians 
choose to omit the fact. We read of 800 of them getting to Kaufbeurn 
at nightfall on 27 Dec. after the gates were shut. They got a good 
reception, and were all, like sheep, full of patience and humility,* 
quite unlike the black and bloody rebels papistical reports had re- 
presented them to be, though a priest and his peasants in a neigh- 
bouring village grew riotous over the proposal to lodge them there. 

Meanwhile the lumbering Corpus was writing endless notes, full 
of legal phrases, to the emperor and archbishop, protesting against 
this scandalous violation of the peace of Westphalia, declaring that 
the ‘ patent’ in every paragraph contradicted and abrogated it, and 
demanding that such patent should be instantly withdrawn. The 
reply was always the same—that the Salzburgers had neither part 
nor lot in the peace of Westphalia, not being Lutherans at all and 
being rebels besides. They baptise their children in the name of 
the Father and the Son, and leave out the Holy Ghost. They say 
that Christ died of despair, and that men can keep the ten com- 
mandments. They pray to the Virgin, they make the sign of the 
cross, and are not averse to confession ; in fact, their religion is a 
regular Mischmasch. They are neither fish nor flesh, but weather- 
cocks, and obstinate, insolent fools. To all this the Corpus answers 
that it would not need a very clever advocate to defend the Salz- 
burgers against these trumpery charges. 

But on 2 Feb. 1732 Frederick William spoke out in a way not 
to be mistaken through the Prussian deputy, who announced 
the invitation of his majesty to the Salzburgers to come and settle 
in his country; and announced too his majesty’s determination to 
make reprisals. The passes must be opened, the families are not 
to be broken up, and. the emigrants must be allowed to come the 


* Putoneus, p. 45, % Kurze Nachricht, p. 75. 
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shortest way. About a month after, his majesty further declares 
that, unless these conditions are complied with, he will be compelled 
to alter his hitherto gracious treatment of his catholic subjects, and 
choose quite another style of treatment.‘* ‘The frightened catholics 
in Prussia appealed to the archbishop, but all the answer was, ‘ I 
am giving them far more than they deserve. I have already ex- 
tended the term till St. George’s Day,** and they are voluntarily 
going out before the time, as you will see from their passports.’ 

Meanwhile the Salzburgers were passing a wretched winter. 
The valleys were silent, the villages often looked as if they were 
deserted, as the peasants, to escape the soldiers, kept their houses. 
Work was pretty much suspended, the building of waggons to 
convey their goods being their chief occupation. Not a week passed 
but heavy fines were exacted for reading ‘evangelical’ books, and 
batches of heretics were still being taken blindfolded to Salzburg, 
where they were paraded through the streets amongst the curses of 
the orthodox populace, and then shown puppet executions by the 
clerical theatrical managers. At St. Veit there was a grand Bible- 
burning, lasting three days, and though the smoke was only ‘ Bible- 
reek’ it seems to have affected all it blew upon, for many who had 
not openly professed protestantism now threw in their lot with the 
sufferers. In February a large deputation waited upon the arch- 
bishop, asking for liberty to go out unhindered, and offering to 
leave the country within a certain time on condition that their 
fellow-sufferers were liberated, as the prisons were full, and some 
had not seen sun or moon for a year. Upon this Rall, by way of a 
joke, called the attention of the croaking protestant deputies to the 
fact that his master could not, without breaking the peace of 
Westphalia, force the heretics to wait for three years, now that 
they were in such a hurry to go.“ 

Strongly worded memorials were all this time being presented 
to the emperor from the various protestant courts. The one sent 
by the British representative in Vienna is of a most eloquent, lofty- 
toned character, and amongst other things tells the emperor and 
the archbishop that even if imperial law is not applicable to the 
Salzburgers justice and mercy are. The Danish document is a 
mixture of pious reflections on God’s goodness to protestant Holland 
and plain threats, and advises the archbishop that if there are 
tares amongst his wheat the task of separation should be left to 
God and not to the dragoons. In Holstein the Danish king told 
his catholics that they would have till 24 April to pack up, and 
Frederick William, who scarcely allowed a week to pass without 
some remonstrance, now definitely stated that, seeing the represen- 
tations of the Corpus had borne so little fruit, he was henceforth 
going to treat the Salzburgers as his subjects. The catholic clergy 


“+ Putoneus, Appendix, p. 56. 45 24 April. 46 Panse, p. 121. 
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at Magdeburg and elsewhere were informed that if the Salzburg 
protestants were not better treated they themselves would have to 
go within a certain number of days, and finally a joint note was 
drawn up by the protestant powers intimating that as Firmian 
showed no signs of improvement he would have to be compelled by 
force to come to reason.” 

With all this pressure brought to bear upon him the emperor 
at last, on 7 April, counselled the archbishop to moderate his terms. 
The patent was accordingly withdrawn, and the conditions were 
softened to suit the demands of the protestant states. During these 
months of negotiation the Salzburgers were wandering out under 
the hardest conditions, having lost the bulk of their property by 
forced sales and otherwise, though it was in April that the mass of 
them left. By the end of that month 14,000 of the best and most 
well-to-do had gone away. Here is an effective bit from Panse : 


On the return of the early spring festival many, moved by a common 
feeling and accompanied by the herds and milkers, their wives and children, 
thronged up out of the valleys in order to keep the féte once more. The 
flocks were gaily decorated, as was their wont, with flower wreaths and 
peacock feathers, and on the broad embroidered bands round their necks 
hung the Alpine bells. In front went the youths and maidens. The 
herd-boy with his flute followed, and behind him came the long line of 
the gaily adorned cattle, the milkers with their pails bringing up the 
rear. Arrived on the heights, the old spring songs were once more sung, 
and perhaps never was a more heartfelt prayer offered than in that rocky 
temple. But when the sun again neared the western glaciers the Alpine 
joys had to be left for ever. The mountaineers could no longer repress 
their sorrow. They fell on each others’ breasts and then sank on their 
knees to pray their last mountain prayer. They took farewell of the 
cattle grazing with their gay deckings and restored to them the freedom 
of nature, since there was no longer now any one to tend them. Down 
after them into the darkening valleys echoed the bells of the 1aasterless 
flocks, and all felt as if they had lost human and much-loved hearts. 
Like dying men who have made their will, they looked forward to the last 


moments, and packed together what they thought they could carry with 
them.‘ 


And so on for another year, with such sad farewells and pathetic 
bundlings up, troop after troop left the glittering salt mines and the 
Alpine slopes, until Firmian, spite of a papal decoration, ground 
his teeth as he heard of the busy valleys converted into silent 
deserts and saw the crop of thorns and thistles getting month after 
month more and more plentiful, saw too from his palace window 
his best Diirrenberg miners embarking on the Salzach and taking 
with them their skill and his revenues. 

The first few hundreds who had reached Bavaria at the end of 


“” The various Pro-Memorias are given by Putoneus in his appendix. 
8 Panse, p. 143. 
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the year, after passing through the country on terms that did the 
catholic ruler honour, had settled down in the neighbouring region, 
especially in Wurtemberg. Here some of them had gone into 
service, being mostly poor. They had their small idyls too, after 
the ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ pattern, some twenty of the Salzburg 
maidens having got married. They had generally been sent on 
from town to town in a somewhat irregular manner under the care 
of voluntary guides and the country officials, but when Frederick 
William in February announced that he would take all who liked 
to come, the emigration went on in quite an orderly fashion. He 
appointed commissioners to guide the emigrants, and arranged to 
give them so much a day so long as the journey lasted. Every 
man was to get four groschen and every woman and child two 
groschen each. And so, as Rieger says, speaking of the earlier 
bands, ‘many of you, like Ruth and Naomi, would not separate 
yourselves from your relations and neighbours, but joined these 
later comers and went on with them to the place pointed out by 
the foreknowledge of God and the grace of a great king.’ “ In 
companies of five hundred and eight hundred, and even more, they 
went on their way slowly northward to Berlin, reminding all who 
saw them of the pilgrimage of the Israelites towards Canaan. 

In all the protestant towns along the route they met with an 
enthusiastic reception and quite overwhelming kindness. When 
news of their approach was spread, the clergy, schoolmasters, and 
principal citizens went out to meet them and welcomed them with 
an appropriate text or a hearty address of a biblical character, and 
amidst the ringing of the town bells, the songs of the school chil- 
dren, the flags and banners of the guild processions, the vigorous 
hand-shaking and the tears of the onlookers, they were conducted to 
their quarters. Sometimes they arrived towards nightfall, and then 
there were long lantern and torch processions, and the dark country 
roads, to the great delight of the boys and girls, were covered with 
moving lights. They were lodged and fed free so long as they 
stayed ; big collections were made in all the churches, where even 
voluntary assessments were levied sometimes, and they were every- 
where loaded with hymn-books, Bibles, and religious treatises.*® 
Their souls were specially well looked after, and in every place there 
was copious catechising—two hours of it every morning at Nord- 


49 Rieger, Dedicatio. 

“© An incident happened at Niirnberg which well illustrates how strong was the 
feeling at the time against the Moravian ‘exiles.’ Christian David and another 
brother made a special journey to that city to comfort the Salzburgers, 900 of whom 
arrived there along with them. David attempted to distribute 300 copies of Zinzen- 
dorf’s Bible which he had with him, but the clergy of the place promptly summoned 
the missionaries before them, reprimanded them, and then proceeded to collect all 
the faulty Ebersdorf Bibles they could lay their hands on (Spangenberg’s Leben des 
Grafen von Zinzendorf, p. 753). 
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lingen, for instance, and not a trace of socinianism to be found. 
At Halle the royal officials took accurate note of all the exiles had 
been forced to leave behind, and its full money value, and Professor 
Francke gave them a lecture during the dinner hour and ex- 
pounded a psalm afterwards, as if they had been under strict 
monastic rule. Many of them could not read, but nearly all showed 
good knowledge of their Bibles. It was afterwards told how one 
old woman who had not answered the minister’s questions over well 
was asked why she had left her fatherland at all. ‘ Ah, well,’ she 
replied, ‘I have heard so little about God in my life, you see. With 
us we didn’t hear so very much about Him, and I just wanted to 
hear more of the good God and to become pious.’ 

Sometimes the citizens actually quarrelled and fought for guests. 
At Haarburg, for instance, those who only got two or three to lodge 
were quite displeased,*' and at Zeitz some houses were regularly 
stormed and the guests carried off by force. The hotel-keepers 
often could get nothing to do. At one place a certain Herr 
Kutschbach took the whole company into his house, whereupon 
there was much weeping amongst his fellow-townsmen, who were 
only consoled by the assurances of the commissarius that there 
were plenty more to follow. The very Jews were kind to them, and 
even catholics wept over their misfortunes and gave them money. 

When a Jew was asked why he could be kind to such people he 
replied, ‘ Because they are made in God’s image, and God has com- 
manded us to be kind to strangers, and to remember that our fore- 
fathers were strangers in Egypt.’ A poor catholic soldier who was 
at first prejudiced against them, when he saw 800 of them arrive at 
Halle, many of them old and blind and lame, and found what quiet, 
good people they were, distributed all his newly gotten pay amongst 
them in order to relieve his feelings. The rich prelates of Augsburg 
and Ochsenhausen too, by way of showing disapproval of their 
Salzburg brother’s conduct, treated the pilgrims with great gene- 
rosity and kindness. 

In catholic Donauwérth and other places, it is true, they did not 
fare so well. They did not get inside the towns at all, and were 
threatened with hanging and burning as heretical dogs, and at one 
zealously papistical village they had to tie their children to their 
sides during the night, as the villagers had been heard to declare 
that if the old folks liked to go to Satan they would see that the 
innocent children did not. But these Ammonites and Moabites were 
few and far between. Generally human nature triumphed over 
doctrinal differences, and the Capuchins themselves sometimes 
mounted to the monastery lofts to have a sympathetic look at the 
heretical pilgrims. Good dinners, good sermons, presents, joyful 
receptions, and tearful farewells were the order of the day. In 


5! Putoneus, p. 57. % Putoneus, p. 53. 
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orderly Voigtland they each got a ticket with their quarters written 
on it, and sentinels were placed before the doors, so that they might 
sleep soundly and not be disturbed by the unruly and the curious. 
The clergy baptised and buried for nothing, liberal corporations 
laid in big stores for them, hospitable dukes and kind countesses 
dined the older people in their castles and sent baskets of pears for 
the children. ‘Town ladies could be seen washing and dressing the 
babies in order to relieve the mothers. At Gera one poor woman 
who had a Benoni born to her on the road was lodged in the 
quarters of the commissarius, in order that she might be better 
looked after. But it was not long before she had disappeared, and 
no one knew where she was. At last it was discovered that a certain 
lady of rank had come secretly with her carriage and carried her 
off, in order to nurse her herself.** Bottles of wine, shirts, linen, 
money, and all kinds of good things were shoved into their hands 
as they passed along the streets between the rows of onlookers, and 
the very children gave them their pennies. Goethe, whose ‘Hermann 
und Dorothea’ is founded on an incident which actually happened 
when the Salzburgers were passing through Altmihl, does not 
exaggerate when he makes Hermann’s mother give away her 
husband’s favourite dressing-gown to the wanderers.™ 

At Erlangen the French refugees presented them with clothes 
of their own weaving, and at Frankfort some other Huguenots who 
had lost their own children begged the commissioner to allow them 
to adopt some little Salzburgers ; but this was against rigid Berlin 
orders, and so their prayer was not granted. At Frankfort the 
fair was going on when the exiles passed through, and they got 
everything they liked to take without paying for it, and presents of 
the thost varied sort were left for them at their lodgings. Generally 
the partings were of the most affecting description, as if old friends 
were being separated. ‘Pray for us,’ cried the Frankforters as 
their guests left. ‘Yes, we will. We will not forget you as surely 
as the Lord Jesus will not forget us,’ and on they went singing their 
Exulantenlied, the citizens looking longingly after them till the 
green hats and high-piled waggons were out of sight. The general 
testimony is that amongst the Salzburgers there was no complain- 
ing, and that not a single disrespectful word was spoken against 
their prince, though there was loud and constant praise of his 
Prussian majesty. When occasion arose to mention their sufferings, 
as at Halle, where the doctor extracted some pellets from one of 
the pilgrims, they did tell to sympathetic ears ** how they had been 
shot at like wild beasts, but they had too much natural dignity to 


53 Putoneus, p. 62. 
5 The story, which Goethe tells of French emigrants, is to be found in a little 
pamphlet of date 1732. 


3 Putoneus, p. 60. 56 Putoneus, p. 66. 
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be garrulous about their sorrows. Their general spirit is well 
illustrated by the reply given by a well-to-do farmer when he was 
asked how he could possibly bring himself to leave his hundred 
fine cattle behind. ‘Oh, well,’ he quietly said, ‘if I had died 
I would have had to leave them behind.’ 

‘ World-renowned’ Leipsic specially distinguished itself by the 
enthusiasm of the reception given to the wanderers, and happily a 
citizen of that town, who calls himself Putoneus and who saw with 
his own eyes all that went on, has thought fit to chronicle the main 
events. When word reached the city that more than a thousand 
Salzburgers wished to pass through, the place was all in a stir, and 
the citizens actually wearied for their arrival. For days beforehand 
the horse-dealers and innkeepers were busy supplying horses to the 
students and others who wished to go out and meet the pilgrim 
guests, and by wnidday on 13 June, when they were now near at 
hand, not a horse could be had at any price. All the inha- 
bitants, young and old, parents and children, masters and ser- 
vants, had donned their best Sunday clothes, as if some grand 
holiday were afoot. The Salzburgers to the number of 800 
marching two deep, followed by the sick, the infirm, the little 
children, and the baggage in forty waggons, arrived at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. A worthy councillor had been stationed at the 
Peter’s Gate to superintend the entry, but so great was the enthu- 
siasm that all the orderly arrangements made by the corporation 
were broken through, and the citizens carried off with them parties 
of twenty, thirty, forty, and even fifty. One prosperous merchant, 
to prevent disappointment, had ridden out as far as Connewitz 
and secured fifty, but before he reached home all save twenty had 
been stolen from him. Servants could be seen here and there 
eagerly prospecting for guests, and many of the principal people 
made preparations quite as elaborate as if a marriage had been 
going to take place in the house. That night the poor pilgrims got 
the best of beds, and drinks, and suppers, and next day, when even 
a larger number arrived with sixty baggage waggons, although pro- 
vision had been made in the hotels for their accommodation, those 
citizens who on the previous day had had their guests stolen 
had the new party all secured before they came into the town at 
all. The whole inscribing of guests and hosts was carried through 
with wonderful rapidity. On Saturday the streets were full of 
Salzburgers strolling about to see the town. It being market day, 
the butchers and fish merchants gave them copious supplies, and 
as they passed along they were taken into the houses and came out 
laden with bundles of all shapes and sizes. The booksellers stood 
at their shop doors and handed them provision for their minds, 
while the ministers presented them with quite newly bound prayer 
books and Bibles, and copies of the Augsburg confession, which 
VOL. V.—NO. XX. 
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they kissed and received with the greatest joy. This action on the 
part of the clergy effectually refutes the calumnies circulated by a 
Berlin journalist to the effect that the Leipsic ministers had shown 
secant interest in the Salzburgers. In some of the public places 
stood piles of presents to which they were told to help themselves, 
and they were informed that they had the free run of all the shops 
during their stay. Crowds of country people came in to see them, 
bringing loads of bread, cheese, and butter. One poor flower girl, 
who had nothing else to give, distributed all her little bouquets 
amongst them, and a milkwoman on her way home, happening to 
meet a poor Salzburgerin carrying a child on her arm, gave her 
all the proceeds of the day’s sale along with a very warm maternal 
blessing and good wishes for the journéy. A certain well-to-do 
person, who wished his name concealed, seeing some Salzburgers 
drinking with their hats out of a well, went up to them and took 
them off to the nearest wine cellar, and there regaled them with as 
much as they could drink, for though they were ardent protestants 
they were not ardent abstainers, and yet they never once gave 
occasion for any doubts heing cast on their sobriety, any more than 
on their orthodoxy. 

This nameless benefactor, not content with the entertainment 
in the wine shop, took down all their addresses and sent a big 
present of bottles of the best to their quarters. Certain widows of 
substance who were in the habit of giving largely to the poor ‘looked 
on this occasion as epecially providential, and gave enormous sums 
away; Putoneus will not say how much, lest he should offend their 
modesty. One family, like our friend at the well, not to be named, 
highly distinguished itself in the way of giving, and set many others 
to follow the good example, so that among the wealthy there was a 
regular competition as to who should give most. Putoneus, who 
throughout his book does not waste words, says he might go on filling 
many pages with details of the good things given by the scholars, 
merchants, guilds, and corporation, but, as he did not propose to 
write a panegyric on his fellow-citizens, he hastens to tell of the 
spiritual refreshment provided, having in his eye, as we can see, the 
gibes of the afore-mentioned wicked Berlin journalist. 

The Sunday was an ever-memorable day. Announcement had 
been made that any of the visitors who wished to take the com- 
munion would be free to do so after a short examination. Many 
availed themselves of the privilege, and took it with tears of joy, 
praising God that they could so freely communicate under the 
double form, instead of in the niggardly way they had been com- 
pelled to follow at home. All the city ministers gave them presents 
of money during the morning examination, though some brethren, 
who were afraid that the evil-disposed, who did not like the clergy, 
might say they wanted to show off, gave their charity secretly 
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through the assistants. Many of the citizens took their guests to 
their own pews, but the bulk were seated in the nave of the church. 
Their devoutness, their piety, and the wonderful attention with 
which they listened to the sermon cannot be described, and their 
great thirst for the truth inspired the preachers to unwonted 
flights of eloquence. In all the churches special sermons of a 
solemn and touching character were preached to crowded audiences, 
and many tears were shed that day. 

Putoneus is evidently a cleric, and takes special care to defend 
the cloth against unjust insinuations, assuring us that the ministers 
did a great deal of good that was never heard of in the way of 
giving money, sympathy, and instruction. The splendid sermons 
seem to have had the effect of still further softening the hearts 
of the good people of Leipsic, and of inflaming the fire of their 
Christian love, for after church was over the whole of the rest of 
the day was taken up with works of necessity and mercy both inside 
and outside. Never, we may well believe, was such an -ideal 
Sunday spent anywhere, never was there such hearty Christian 
worship, followed by such hearty Christian work. Our informant 
calls special attention to a fact about which the testimony is most 
unvarying—to the wonderfully modest behaviour of these exiles, and 
to the happy, friendly, homely spirit they showed. Their admirable 
conduct utterly silenced any sneering, and moved even the most 
notorious niggards and misers to do unheard-of things in the way 
of liberality. Whether it was because the close-fisted wished, from 
superstitious motives and a kind of spiritual greed, to get the 
blessing of so many, or from a genuine desire to do good, Putoneus 
will not say, but at any rate good was done, and he rejoices—yea, 
and will rejoice. This so memorable Sunday came to an end, but 
the desire to be kind did not come to an end with it. 

On Monday morning the wanderers all assembled in the horse 
market, and from there marched in the best order to the Halle Gate, 
accompanied by weeping thousands. There was no trace even of a 
Moabite. Huge crowds were waiting for them at the gate, and pro- 
digious sums of money were given them ; in fact, it looked as if the 
Leipsic people were beginning their kindness instead of ending it. 
The bakers gave them all their morning's new bread and semel— 
with what effect on the citizens’ breakfast-tablesit is not said. Even 
the widow’s mite must not be forgotten, for one poor woman was secn 
cutting up a big fourpenny loaf, buttering the slices, and handing 
them to the little hungry pilgrims. A merchant gave them as a 
parting gift six hundred pairs of stockings, and another sent a 
supply of muslin for neckcloths, besides what was given by many 
who did not let their left hand know what their right hand did, and 
by the guilds, who gave each one a ‘travelling penny.’ Very 
joyful and very grateful the Salzburgers showed themselves, and 
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Hans Hayer, who could write, left a note of thanks in the name of 
the whole company, in which he called down abundant blessings 
on famous Leipsic city. Thus those whom God had liberated 
from Babylon went on their way thankful and happy, followed 
by the blessings and prayers of Putoneus and all his fellow- 
citizens. 

Pastor Struve,>’ of Magdeburg, has left us an account of the 
arrival there at the Pfingstfest of a smaller batch, who had gone 
round by Halberstadt and entered Magdeburg a few days before 
their brethren thus enjoyed the overflowing hospitality of the people 
of Leipsic. He unfortunately devotes thirty-eight pages of his 
pretty brochure to his own sermons and communion addresses and 
catechising, and only six to what is far more interesting. For 
days beforehand, as at Leipsic, Magdeburg, he tells us, was in a 
very excited state, getting arrangements made for the reception of 
the wanderers. The government officials notified to the corpora- 
tion that the Salzburgers were to be received by the schools and 
the ministers, lodged in the guild houses and the inns, and have a 
sermon preached to them. The corporation accordingly ordered 
the parish minister to get the school children all together and to 
prepare a special sermon, the text of which was to be sent to them 
for approbation. As amongst the 238 who were on the road some 
ten were ill, the town doctor was instructed to look after the sick 
immediately on their arrival, and to give them all necessary attend- 
ance and medicine gratis. The members of the various guilds met 
in the council chambers, counsellor Naumann in the chair, and 
committees were appointed to carry out all the arrangements. It 
was also ordered by the magistrates that in all the six parish 
churches in the old town, in the cathedral, in the reformed and in 
the French churches, the plates were to be placed outside the door 
during the Whitsuntide services and a collection to be taken for 
the Salzburgers. 

The preparations were all duly made, and everything was 
in perfect order, when at one o’clock on 81 May the exiles 
arrived, the sick and the baggage in seventeen long waggons, and 
accompanied by the doctor. They were first taken to the silk 
mercers’ hospital, outside the town, where stools, chairs, and 
tables had all been got ready, and after an hour’s rest in the 
pleasant weather they all sat down to an open-air dinner, provided 
by the guilds. Struve has given us the menu—beef soup, sturgeon, 
beef with raisins, well cooked, he says; bread rolls, butter, Dutch 
cheese, and plenty of good Magdeburg beer. Through the kindness 
of an anonymous Christian each guest got by way of dessert a 
Butterpretzel. They took their meal with all sobriety and order- 


8" Magdeburgisches friliches Pfingstfest bei der Ankunft der vertriebenen Glaubens» 
Briider aus Salzburg. Magdeburg und Leipzig, 1732. 
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liness, and a great many ladies and gentlemen and a crowd of 
inhabitants from the town, besides country visitors, gathered round 
them and chatted with them about their circumstances, their 
religion, and their sufferings, and to all questions they gave most 
Christian, sensible, and prudent answers. Grace after dinner 
having been said, they all went on to the grass, and spent the 
afternoon in singing hymns and talking with the citizens who were 
standing about. 

At five o’clock Struve, accompanied by his five colleagues with 
the teachers and their classes, appeared on the scene, and gave 
them an address of welcome, which was attentively listened to. It 
is a right hearty address, the refrain of which is, ‘ Who are these 
who fly as clouds and as doves to the windows? His majesty has 
opened windows for the flying doves, and offered a nest to the 
swallows, saying, ‘‘ My land is open to you; come, you shall find a 
Goschen here.’’ God lives and watches over those who care for Him. 
Can any one looking on you deny that?’ Struve thinks that the 
hospital should get a new name and be hereafter called Christ’s 
Inn. ‘And now,’ he says, ‘I will tell you what you have to pay 
for all your entertainment—God’s recompense, gratitude.’ He hopes 
they will all come to church and find food for their souls, as they 
are certain to find food for their bodies. After this speech Struve 
set about distributing the fifty bound pocket Bibles which the 
‘presbytery’ had provided, but it was found that the Salzburgers 
had so many Bibles already they could not take any more, so 
Struve had to pack up his parcels-and think of something else. 

A procession was then formed, and the Salzburgers marched 
into the town. First came the town schools, then the ministers 
and town guards, next the Salzburgers, the Cammer-Deputatus 
riding in front of them. In this orderly fashion they proceeded to 
the stadthaus, the children singing appropriate hymns at intervals. 
The streets and windows all along the route were thronged with 
sympathetic and joyful spectators. At the stadthaus they were 
formed into small parties and supplied with numbered tickets, and 
then taken to the various guild and trades’ houses. Next day Struve, 
as senior minister, preached to them in St. John’s church, which 
was crowded with people of all ranks. At the forenoon service 
over 301. was collected, though the second day had been officially 
fixed for the collection. 

On the two following days the Salzburgers were taken twice to 
church, and got sermons with special applications. Pastor Struve 
makes a first ending with some good advice to the Salzburgers and a 
special application to his own people, who he wishes should see in the 
Salzburgers branches and buds adorning their Whitsuntide festival 
and showing that summer was nigh—the summer of renascent 
protestantism. This was a hope which was at this time pretty 
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general amongst German protestants, for** Rieger too saw in the 
emigration a sign from heaven to comfort all protestant Elijahs, 
telling them that perhaps. there were many more in Europe who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. Struve, after a prayer, proceeds 
with his peroration from the words Emigremus hine (‘ Arise, let us 
go hence’). ‘ Let us all be emigrants—out of the evil that is in the 
world—out of our own wills. Let us be emigrants and seek the 
better country,’ and so on he rings the changes. ‘And now to 
eonclude. ‘ You have the poor always with you, but Me you have 
not always.” In these Salzburgers Christ is present; feed Him, 
clothe Him, minister to Him. Amen.’ 

At the close of the afternoon sermon on Tuesday in all the 
churches the Salzburgers were publicly catechised on the funda- 
mentals, an examination which was of the most testing description, 
the questions put being no less than sixty in number and as 
doctrinally searching as any longer or shorter catechism. Some 
did not only answer yés or no, but gave their proofs, and Struve in 
his church repeated their answers, so that the whole congregation 
might hear. After the catechising he took to his study several who 
had expressed a desire to take the sacrament, which was given to 
fifteen on Wednesday morning at seven o'clock, after another very 
thorough examination by the careful Struve. 

Besides all this preaching and catechising, Christian citizens 
and students of theology visited the strangers in their quarters, 
talked, prayed, and sang hymns with them. Some evil-disposed 
persons disturbed them in their Whitsuntide devotions, the women 
especially, with profane talk and gossip, and some papists, remem- 
bering King William’s threats, had their flout at them, but no real 
‘harm was done. They were taken walks through the town and 
down by the Elbe to see the scenery. 

The citizens did not leave the entertainment of the guests to the 
guilds, but had parties of four, six, eight, and ten to dinner and 
supper privately, and gave them many presents. On Tuesday after- 
noon the three guides were summoned to the council chambers and 
got the week’s allowance provided by his majesty for each man, 
woman, and child, besides 10/. 18s. 6d. sent by some kind friends. 
It was found that the church-door collections amounted in all to 190/., 
which was made up that night to 200/. and distributed on Wednes- 
day in the presence of the burgomaster, the councillors, Struve, and 
a great crowd, each individual receiving two ducats, put into his or 
her hand. After the two hours’ communion service, and breakfast 
on Wednesday morning, the silk mercers gave fifty of them a new 
hat, a neckerchief, and a pair of stockings. Catechisms, prayer 
books, and alphabets were also distributed. Their baggage being now 
much increased and their sick diminished, the waggons were repacked 

8 Vorbericht, § 3. 
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and they all assembled in the market place soon after twelve. 
From here they were conducted to the gate, where pastor Celvisius 
gave them a most moving farewell address, and with blessings on 
Magdeburg and blessings from the crowd of citizens who parted from 
them as if they had been blood relations, singing as far as the last 
toll bar, they went on their way to Potsdam, which they reached 
that week, much built up by sturgeon and catechism. 

At Berlin, through which the various companies had to pass, and 
where they generally rested for some days, the enthusiasm was quite 
as great as along the route. Putoneus, whose interest in the Salz- 
burgers was unbounded, has given us some details of the arrival 
there at the end of April of the first parties. At Potsdam they had 
to halt for a little outside for medical inspection, and were then con- 
ducted by the ministers, the schools, and the orphanage with hearty 
singing into the town. They were first taken to the palace gardens, 
and actually saw his majesty himself, upon whose head so many 
blessings had been called down.” 

The commissioner was first summoned to give an account of 
himself, and then some of the Salzburgers were examined in the 
faith by the king, who was greatly delighted with their ready 
answers. His majesty showed special interest in a boy of about 
fourteen who had left father and mother for religion. He in the 
most gracious manner asked him how he could justify his action, 
when the boy at once replied, ‘ Who loves father and mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.’ ‘But what will you do without your 
father and mother?’ ‘Though father and mother forsake me the 
Lord will take me up,’ answered the youthful confessor. After the 
examination his majesty gave them lots of money and ordered that 
they should rest in Potsdam for the remainder of the day and be 
well looked after ; and all the world knows what wonderful love and 
goodness the people of Potsdam showed, from the queen down- 
wards.” The officers and high officials were very liberal with their 
help, and some good-hearted persons got up a subscription amongst 
themselves and gave the money to the ministers to distribute. 

Next day they received orders to go on to Berlin, and before 
starting his majesty made them a speech to encourage their hearts, 
and more than once said, ‘It will be well with you, my children ; 
you will be all right with me.’ After breakfast there was a prayer 
meeting, then they were examined and addressed by the ministers, 
and some officers were so affected that they fell down on their knees 
and prayed with the exiles, and all were dissolved in tears. 

As the first party was nearing the capital on 30 April a depu- 
tation of clergy, theological students, and scholars went out as far 

5° Carlyle, in his incomparable chapter on the subject, quotes from Buchholz short 
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as the Sheep Bridge to meet them, and burst into singing as soon 
as the Salzburgers, preceded by the commissioner on horseback, 
came in sight. A halt being called, the Salzburgers formed them- 
selves into a half-circle ; the members of the deputation did likewise, 
and all sang together Ein’ feste Burg, with such effect that strong 
men wept. Pastor Kamp then addressed them, and the minisiers 
distributed fifty New Testaments, which the Salzburgers gladly 
accepted, saying, ‘ So different is it here from at home, where they 
took the word of God from us.’ A regular procession was then formed. 
A horseman led the way; the school children followed two deep ; 
next came twelve licentiates, twelve ministers, two horsemen, two 
students of theology from Halle who had voluntarily accompanied 
the exiles, then the Salzburgers in couples, men first, women and 
children behind, while twenty-three baggage waggons brought up 
the rear. As they passed through the streets all kinds of good 
things were handed to them. Presents were thrown from the 
windows, and some people of distinction had their carriages drawn 
up on the side of the causeway, and from peck measures which they 
had with them full of money gave large gifts to the Salzburgers. 
One worthy father trudged along the street followed by a horse 
with panniers, in each of which was a twin, while a boy of five was 
mounted on the horse’s back; and this pathetic little group was 
quite the centre of attraction. Hymns were sung the whole way 
till they reached the royal pleasure gardens, where they were shown 
to their majesties and family, amid much shedding of tears again. 
Before going to their quarters they got another address of welcome 
from pastor Schonemann in the form of some pretty verses of 
his own composition to the effect that having cast off the yoke of 
the pope they were now in Canaan." In Berlin they stayed eight 
days, and as new parties arrived touching reunions took place. 
Husbands found their long-lost wives, parents their children, and 
long-separated lovers rushed into each others’ arms.™ 

During the whole week requests came pouring in to the com- 
missioner for liberty to dine large parties, and casks of beer, loaves, 
hundreds of cheeses, and eatables of every kind were sent to their 
lodgings, not to speak of anonymous presents of money accompanied 
by suitable texts and kind letters. Collections were, of course, made 
in all the churches, and not only good Lutherans, but Calvinists, 
French refugees, Jews, and papists were wonderfully kind. The 
king gave them a great quantity of cloth ; the queen invited several 
parties over to dinner, and had the portrait of a pretty Salzburgerin 
painted and hung up in the castle at Montbijou. They attended 
services and heard sermons every day, besides getting religious in- 
struction from the two Halle theological students. 

Their devoutness in church here too was wonderful, and they bowed 
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themselves almost to the ground at the name of Jesus. Their general 
behaviour was perfect, and they do not seem to have been spoilt by 
all this kindness, though a worthy Salzburger expressed his fears on 
this head. ‘We are getting too much kindness shown us. We 
must thank God and ask Him to keep us in the grace wherein we 
stand. We are far too much praised, and people do not remember 
our sins enough. All this is not good for the young folks.’ These 
first parties, under the guidance of four young ministers who had 
been ordained by Frederick William’s orders to accompany them 
and be their pastors, went on to Stettin, where they shipped to 
Konigsberg, and were all very sea-sick and home-sick during the 
stormy voyage. 

From Koénigsberg they travelled inland to their new settlement 
amongst the rivers and lakes and morasses of old Lithuania, which 
had been almost depopulated by an epidemic fifty years before, but 
was now, under the king’s careful house-keeping, gradually filling up 
and getting in order for being filled up.“ This country, with its 
stunted fir woods and marshy moors, was, Professor Richter thinks,® 
a poor exchange for the emerald green meadows, the sunny Alps, 
and the airy heights they had left behind, but still it was in many 
respects a fertile land, and under the management of such splendid 
farmers as the Salzburgers were these desolate stretches soon 
rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. The Salzburgers, if they missed 
much, no doubt consoled themselves somewhat after the fashion of 
pious John Winthrop. ‘We shall call that our country where we 
may most glorify God and enjoy the presence of our dearest friends.’ 

The settlers had every opportunity of glorifying God by work 
on week-days and worship on Sundays, and the king thoughtfully 
arranged that relations and families who had been neighbours in the 
old country should get settling side by side in the new. The king 
spared no pains to make these first comers and all who followed 
perfectly comfortable. Whole villages with their churches and 
schools were handed over to them, and where new building was 
necessary they got wood and stone free, help in money, besides 
cattle, fowls, and seed to start with—everything, in fact, in the way 
of plenishing. They were to be relieved from taxes for nine years, 
and got all guild and trade rights without expense. A very different 
story was being told in Salzburg, where the archbishop had published 
an order that the returning children of the murdered emigrants 
were to be educated at the cost of those who had acquired the 
estates of the parents. This lying announcement was backed up 


** Outsiders, too, had apparently been giving help, as the following entry in a Scotch 
session-record shows: ‘1718. Nov. 16. Collected this day for the distressed Pro- 
testants in Lithuania 5/. 14s. 8d.’ History of the Parish of Banchory Devenick. 
(Aberdeen, 1890.) 
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by terrible tales of how the Poles had burst into Prussia and cut 
the colonists to pieces, of how some had raised a revolt in Branden- 
burg, and that the king had ordered them to be drowned in the 

Baltic and thrown into the rivers, of how the few who had escaped 

were wandering about like beggars, cast off by catholics and 

protestants alike. The king, after enormous labour, succeeded 

in getting four million gulden of damages for the 2,000 farms 

that had been left behind, though even with this and all the church- 

door collections he was a million thalers out of pocket before all 

expenses were paid.” The first difficulties got over and the new 

steadings all in working order, the old trades began to be practised 

again, such as toy and clock making, on the winter evenings espe- 

cially, and, as Panse says, Lithuania became like the German heaven, 

where every one follows the trade he has worked at on earth. 

Thus, after their long pilgrimage of 1,200 miles, the Salz- 
burgers—at least 20,000 of them—found rest in this Prussian 
Canaan, and there their descendants, with many of the old cha- 
racteristics, remain to this day. Some thousands settled down 
in other ‘ evangelical’ countries, though the party that went to 
Holland could not stand the mists, the isolation, and the dyke- 
mending, and by-and-by joined their brethren in the Prussian 
colony. Our own George II, who had all along shown considerable 
interest in the exiles, and who was the author of a proposal to have 
a grand European protestant church collection for their benefit, 
besides giving a home to some of them in Brunswick, got 116 
to go to his newly chartered colony of Georgia, to engage in 
the recently started silk and grape industries there. To their 
credit be it said, they stood out to the last, supported, we shall hope, 
by their neighbours the Scotch highlanders against the introduction 
of slavery into what, according to Oglethorpe’s ideal, was to be the 
home not only of all the oppressed and the haters of rum, but was 
to be a settlement untainted by the now rapidly spreading traffic 
in negroes. 

‘You make far more fuss about these stupid peasants than they 
really deserve,’ says the catholic to the Lutheran in a charming 
dialogue published at Frankfort in 1732. ‘If you think so, my 
friend,’ replies the Lutheran in effect, ‘read for yourself all that 
has been written of their wanderings, and judge.’ 

Here now we may drop the curtain over the fortunes, good and 
bad, of the Salzburgers. Surely even though there may be no desire 
to make protestant capital out of their history, though it may be 
necessary to take with some reserve the tolerably sober stories of 

the Salzburg Foxes, though we may choose to see as much policy as 
Christianity in the championship of Frederick William, even though 
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we were prepared to admit with Pollnitz and a modern Salzburg 
professor that it is impossible to say what share the desire to be 
relieved from grinding taxes and what share honest religious con- 
viction respectively had in the emigration, we may, after all deduc- 
tions have been made, like the sobbing catholic students at Halle 
and the tender-hearted Jews at Berlin, allow ourselves to be touched 
by the plentiful human interest which attaches itself to the pathetic 
story of the Salzburg pilgrims. 


E. B. Sperrs. 





Doellinger's Historical Work 


\ HEN first seen, at Wurzburg, in the diaries of Platen the poet, 
Dr. Doellinger was an eager student of general literature, 
and especially of Schlegel and the romantic philosophy. It was an 
epoch in which the layman and the dilettante prevailed. In other 
days a divine had half a dozen distinct schools of religious thought 
before him, each able to develop and to satisfy a receptive mind 
but the best traditions of western scholarship had died away when 
the young Franconian obtained a chair in the reorganised 
university of Munich. His own country, Bavaria, his time, the 
third decade of the century, furnished no guide, no master, and no 
model to the new professor. Exempt, by date and position, from 
the discipline of a theological party, he so continued, and never 
turned elsewhere for the dependence he escaped at home. No 
German theologian, of his own or other churches, bent his course ; 
and he derived nothing from the powerful writer then dominant in 
the north. Toa friend describing Herder as the one unprofitable 
classic he replied, ‘Did you ever learn anything from Schleier- 
macher?’ And if it is doubtful which way this stroke was aimed, 
it is certain that he saw less than others in the Berlin teacher. 
Very young he knew modern languages well, though with a 
defective ear, and having no local or contemporary attachments he 
devoted himself systematically to the study of foreign divines. The 
characteristic universality of his later years was not the mere result 
of untiring energy and an unlimited command of books. His inter- 
national habit sprang from the inadequacy of the national supply, 
and the search for truth in every century naturally became a 
lecturer whose function it was to unfold from first to last the entire 
life of the church, whose range extended over all Christian ages, and 
who felt the inferiority of his own. Doellinger’s conception of the 
science which he was appointed to carry forward, in conformity with 
new requirements and new resources, differed from the average chiefly 
by being more thorough and comprehensive. At two points he was 
touched by currents of the day. Savigny, the legal expert of a school 
recruited from both denominations and gravitating towards catholi- 
cism, had expounded law and society in that historic spirit which 
soon pervaded other sciences, and restored the significance of 
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national custom and character. By his writings protestant litera- 
ture overlapped. The example of the conspicuous jurist served as a 
suggestion for divines to realise the patient process of history ; and 
Doellinger continued to recognise him as a master and originator of 
true scientific methods when his influence on jurisprudence was 
on the wane. On the same track, Drey, in 1819, defended the 
theory of development as the vital prerogative of Rome over the 
fixity of other churches. Moehler was the pupil of Drey, and they 
made Tuebingen the seat of a positive theology, broader and more 
progressive than that of Munich. 

The first eminent thinker whom he saw and heard was Baader, 
the poorest of writers, but the most instructive and impressive 
talker in Germany, and the one man who appears to have influenced 
the direction of his mind. Bishop Martensen has described his 
amazing powers ; and Doellinger, who remembered him with more 
scant esteem, bore equal testimony to the wealth and worth of his 
religious philosophy. He probably owed to him his persistent dis- 
paragement of Hegel, and more certainly that familiarity with the 
abstruse literature of mysticism which made him as clear and sure 
of vision in the twilight of Petrucci and St. Martin as in the con- 
genial company of Duperron. Baader is remembered by those who 
abstain from sixteen volumes of discordant thought, as the inventor 
of that system of political insurance which became the Holy 
Alliance. That authority is as sacred, and sovereignty as absolute 
in the church as in the state, was an easy and obvious inference, 
and it had been lately drawn with an energy and literary point to 
which Baader was a stranger, by the Count de Maistre, who was 
moreover a student of his favourite St. Martin. When the ancient 
mystic welcomed his new friend, he was full of the praises of De 
Maistre. He impressed upon his earnest listener the importance of the 
books on the popeand on the Gallican church, andassured him that the 
spirit which animates them is the genuine catholicism. These con- 
versations were the origin of Doellinger’s specific ultramontanism. 
It governed one half of his life, and his interest in De Maistre out- 
lasted the assent which he once gave to some of his opinions. 
Questions arising from the Savoyard’s indictment against Bacon, 
which he proposed to Liebig, formed the connexion between the two 
laboured attacks on the founder of English philosophy. 

Much of that which at any time was unhistoric or presumptive 
in his mind may be ascribed to this influence ; and it divided him 
from Moehler, who was far before him in the fullness of the enjoy- 
ment of his powers and his fame, whom he survived half a century, 
and never ceased to venerate as the finest theological intellect he 
had known. The publication of the ‘Symbolik’ made it difficult 
for the author to remain in Wirtemberg; Tuebingen, he said, was 
a place where he could neither live nor die happy; and having 
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made Doellinger’s acquaintance, he conceived an ardent wish to 
become his colleague at Munich. 

Im Verkehre mit Ihnen, und dem Kreise in dem Sie leben, habe ich 
mich aufs anmuthigste erheitert, sittlich gestiirkt, und religiés getréstet 
und ermuthigt gefunden ; ein Verein von Einwirkungen auf mich wurde 
mir gewihrt, deren aller ich in fast gleichein Grade bediirftig war. 


Doellinger negotiated his appointment, overcame the resisting 
ministerial medium through the intervention of the king, and 
surrendered his own department of theology, which they both 
regarded as the most powerful agency in religious instruction. 
Moehler had visited Goettingen and Berlin, and recognised their 
superiority. A public address to Planck, praising the protestant 
treatment of history, was omitted by Doellinger from the edition 
of his miscellaneous writings. They differed so widely that one of 
them hesitated to read Bossuet’s ‘ Defensio,’ and generally kept 
the stronger Gallicans out of sight, whilst the other warmly re- 
commended Richer, and Launoy, and Dupin, and cautioned his 
pupils against Baronius, as a forger and a cheat, who dishonestly 
attributed to the primitive church ideas quite foreign to its con- 
stitution. He found fault with his friend for undue favour to the 
Jesuits, and undue severity towards Jansenism. The other advised 
him to read Fenelon, and succeeded in modifying this opinion. 


Sie werden vielleicht um so geneigter sein, mir zu verzeihen, wenn 
ich Ihnen melde, dass ich inzwischen recht fleissig die Jansenistischen 
Streitigkeiten, durch Ihre freundliche Zuschrift angeregt, studirt habe, 
und Ihrer Darstellung ohne Zweifel jetzt weit niiher stehe als friiher, 
Selbst die Bulle Unigenitus erscheint mir in einem weit giinstigeren 
Lichte als friiher, obschon ich die Censur mancher Quesnel’scher Sitze 
immer noch nicht begreifen kann. Sie schrieben mir, dass die Fénelon’- 
sche Correspondenz einen grossen Einfluss auf Ihre Betrachtungsweise 
ausgeiibt habe. Auch bei mir ist dieses der Fall. 


But in describing the failure of scholastic theology, the exaggera- 
tion of De Maistre, the incompetence of the Roman censorship, the 
irreligion of Leo the Tenth, and the strength of Luther’s case 
against the papacy, the sensitive Suabian made a contrast, then, 
and long after, with Doellinger’s disciplined coolness and reserve. 


Dann war wirklich die bestehende Form der Kirche im héchsten 
Grade tadelhaft, und bedurfte der Reinigung. Die Piipste waren Despoten, 
willkiihrliche Herrscher geworden. Gebriiuche hatten sich angehiuft, 
die im héchsten Grade dem Glauben und der christlichen Frémmigkeit 
entgegen waren. In vielen Punkten hatte Luther immer Recht, wenn er 
von Misbriiuchen der Rémischen Gewalt spricht, dass dort alles feil sei.— 
Tetzel verfuhr ohnediess auf die empérendste Weise, und iibertrieb, mit 
einer religiésen Rohheit und einem Stumpfsinn ohne Gleichen, das 
Bedenkliche der Sache auf die iiusserste Spitze. 


The disagreement which made itself felt from time to time be- 
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tween the famous colleagues was not removed when one of them 
wished the other to change his confessor before his last illness. 

Moehler claimed the supreme chair, of ecclesiastical history, as 
a matter of course, and by right of seniority. He apologised for 
venturing to supersede one who had gained distinction in that 
lecture-room, but he hinted that he himself was the least fit of the 
two for dogmatics. 

Ich habe mich fiir die historischen Fiicher entschieden. Ihr Opfer, 

wenn Sie Dogmatik lesen, anerkenne ich, aber ich bitte das meinige nicht 
zu iibersehen. Welcher Entschluss, ich méchte sagen, welche Unver- 
schiimtheit ist es, nach Ihnen und bei Ihren Lebzeiten, Kirchen- 
geschichte in Miinchen zu doziren ? 
Doellinger took that branch for the time, but he never afterwards 
taught theology proper. As Moehler, who was essentially a theo- 
logian, deserted divinity to compose inferior treatises on the gnostics 
and the false decretals, Doellinger, by choice and vocation a divine, 
having religion as the purpose of his life, judged that the loftier 
function, the more spiritual service, was historical teaching. The 
problem is to know how it came to pass that a man who was 
eminently intelligent and perspicuous in the exposition of doctrines, 
but who, in narrative, description, and knowledge of character, was 
neither first nor second, resolved that his mission was history. 

In early life he had picked up chance copies of Baronius and 
Petavius, the pillars of historic theology ; but the motives of his 
choice lay deeper. Church history had long been the weakest 
point and the cause of weakness among the catholics, and it was 
the rising strength of the German protestants. Therefore it was 
the post of danger ; and it gave to a theologian the command of a 
public of laymen. The restoration of history coincided with the 
euthanasia of metaphysic; when the foremost philosophic genius 
of the time led over to the historic treatment both of philosophy and 
religion, and Hamilton, Cousin, and Comte, severally converted the 
science into its history. Many men better equipped for speculation 
than for erudition, went the same way; and systematic theology 
was kept up in the universities by the influence of Rome, where 
scholasticism went on untouched by the romantic transformation. 
Writing of England, Wiseman said : ‘ There is still a scholastic hard- 
ness in our controversial theology, an unbendingness of outward 
forms in our explanations of catholic principles, which renders our 
theologians dry and unattractive to the most catholicly inclined 
portion of our protestants.’ The choice which these youths made, 
towards 1830, was, though they did not know it, the beginning 
of a rift that widened. 

Doellinger was more in earnest than others in regarding 
Christianity as history, and in pressing the affinity between catholic 
and historical thought. Systems were to him nearly as codes to 
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Savigny, when he exhorted his contemporaries not to consolidate 
their law, lest, with their wisdom and knowledge, they should in- 
corporate their delusions and their ignorance, and usurp for the 
state what belonged to the nation. He would send an inquiring 
student to the Historia Congregationis de Auviliis and the Historia 
Pelagiana rather than to Molina or Lemos, and often gave the 
advice which, coming from Oriel, disconcerted Morris of Exeter: 
‘I am afraid you will have to read the Jesuit Petavius.’ He dreaded 
the predominance of great names which stop the way, and every- 
thing that interposes the notions of an epoch, a region, or a school 
between the church and the observer. 

To an Innsbruck professor, lamenting that there was no 
philosophy which he could heartily adopt, he replied that philo- 
sophies do not subsist in order to be adopted. A Thomist or a 
Cartesian seemed to him as a captive, or a one-armed combatant. 
Prizing metaphysicians for the unstrung pearls which they drop 
beyond the seclusion of system, he loved the disjecta membra of 
Coleridge, and preferred the Pensieri, and Parerga und Paralipomena 
to the constructed work of Gioberti and Schopenhauer. He knew 
Leibniz chiefly in his letters, and was perceptibly affected by his law 
of continuous progression, his general optimism, and his eclectic art 
of extracting from men and books only the good that is in them ; 
but of monadology or pre-established harmony there was not a 
trace. His colleague, Schelling, no friend to the friends of Baader, 
stood aloof. The elder Windischmann, whom he particularly 
esteemed, and who acted in Germany as the interpreter of De 
Maistre, had hailed Hegel as a pioneer of sound philosophy, with 
whom he agreed both in thought and word. Doellinger had no such 
condescension. Hegel remained, in his eyes, the strongest of all the 
enemies of religion, the guide of Tuebingen in its aberrations, the 
reasoner whose abstract dialectics made a generation of clever men 
incapable of facing facts. He went on preferring former historians 
of dogma, who were untainted by the trail of pantheism, Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, and even Muenscher, and by no means admitted that 
Baur was deeper than the early Jesuits and Oratorians, or gained 
more than he lost by constriction in the Hegelian coil. He took 
pleasure in pointing out that the best recent book on the peni- 
tential system, Kliefoth’s fourth volume, owed its substance to 
Morinus. The dogmas of pantheistic history offended him too much 
to give them decp study, and he was ill prepared with counsel 
for a wanderer lost in the pervading haze. Hegelians said of him 
that he lacked the constructive unity of idea, and knew the way 
from effect to cause, but not from cause to law. 

His own lectures on the philosophy of religion, which have left 
no deep furrow, have been praised by Ketteler, who was not an 
undiscriminating admirer. He sent on one of his pupils to 
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Rosmini, and set another to begin metaphysics with Suarez; and 
when Lady Ashburton consulted him on the subject, he advised her 
to read Norris and Malebranche. He encouraged the study of 
remoter luminaries, such as Cusa, and Raymundus, whose 
Natural Theology he preferred to the Analogy ; and would not have 
men overlook some who are off the line, like Postel. But although 
he deemed it the mark of inferiority to neglect a grain of the 
gold of obsolete and eccentric writers, he always assigned to original 
speculation a subordinate place, as a good servant but a bad 
master, without the certainty and authority of history. What one 
of his English friends writes of a divine they both admired, might 
fitly be applied to him :— 


He was a disciple in the school of Bishop Butler, and had learned as 
a first principle to recognise the limitations of human knowledge, and the 
unphilosophical folly of trying to round off into finished and pretentious 
schemes our fragmentary yet certain notices of our own condition and of 
God’s dealing with it. 


He alarmed Archer Gurney by saying that all hope of an under- 
standing is at an end, if logic be applied for the rectification of 
dogma, and to Dr. Plummer, who acknowledged him as the most 
capable of modern theologians and historians, he spoke of the hope- 
lessness of trying to discover the meaning of terms used in definitions. 
To his archbishop he wrote that men may discuss the mysteries of 
faith to the last day without avail ; ‘ we stand here on the solid ground 
of history, evidence, and fact.’ Expressing his innermost thought, 
that religion exists to make men better, and that the ethical quality 
of dogma constitutes its value, he once said: Tantum valet quantum 
ad corrigendum, purgandum, sanctificandum hominem confert. In 
theology as an intellectual exercise, beyond its action on the soul, 
he felt less interest, and those disputes most satisfied him which can 
be decided by appeal to the historian. 

From his early reputation and his position at the outpost, con- 
fronting protestant science, he was expected to make up his mind 
over a large area of unsettled thought and disputed fact, and to be 
provided with an opinion—a freehold opinion of his own—and a 
reasoned answer to every difficulty. Teople had a right to know 
what he knew about the end of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, 
and the beginning of the eighth chapter of Si. John; the lives 
of St. Patrick and the sources of Erigena, the author of the 
‘Imitation’ and of the Twelve Articles, the Nag’s Head and the 
Casket Letters. The suspense and poise of the mind, which is 
the pride and privilege of the unprofessional scholar, was forbidden 
him. Students could not wait for the master to complete his 
studies ; they flocked for dry light of knowledge, for something de- 
fined and final, to their keen, grave, unemotional professor, who said 
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sometimes more than he could be sure of, but who was not likely 
to abridge thought by oracular responses, or to give aphorism for 
argument. He accepted the necessity of the situation. A time 
came when everybody was invited, once a week, to put any imagin- 
able question from the whole of church history, and he at once 
replied. If this was a stimulus to exertion during the years spent 
in mastering and pondering the immense materials, it. served less 
to promote originality and care than premature certitude and the 
craving for quick returns. Apart from the constant duty of teach- 
ing, his knowledge might not have been so extensive, but his views 
would have been less decided and therefore less liable to change. 

As an historian, Doellinger regarded Christianity as a force more 
than as a doctrine, and displayed it as it expanded and became the 
soul of later history. It was the mission and occupation of his life 
to discover and to disclose how this was accomplished, and to 
understand the history of civilised Europe, religious and profane, 
mental and political, by the aid of sources which, being original 
and authentic, yielded certainty. In his vigorous prime, he 
thought that it would be within his powers to complete the narra- 
tive of the conquest of the world by Christ in a single massive 
work. The separated churches, the centrifugal forces, were to have 
been treated apart, until he adopted the ampler title of a history 
of Christianity. We who look back upon all that the combined 
and divided labour of a thousand earnest, gifted, and often in- 
structed men has done and left undone in sixty years, can estimate 
the scientific level of an age where such a dream could be dreamed 
by such a man, misled neither by imagination nor ambition, but 
knowing his own limitations and the immeasurable world of books. 
Experience slowly taught him that he who takes all history for his 
province is not the man to write a compendium. 

The four volumes of ‘ Church History’ which gave him a name 
in literature appeared between 1833 and 1838, and stopped short 
of the Reformation. In writing mainly for the horizon of semin- 
aries, it was desirable to eschew voyages of discovery and the 
pathless border-land. The materials were all in print, and were 
the daily bread of scholars. A celebrated Anglican described 
Doellinger at that time as more intentional than Fleury; while 
catholics objected that he was a candid friend ; and Lutherans, 
probing deeper, observed that he resolutely held his ground wher- 
ever he could, and as resolutely abandoned every position that he 
found untenable. He has since said of himself that he always 
spoke sincerely, but that he spoke as an advocate—a sincere advo- 
cate who pleaded only for a cause which he had convinced himself 
was just. The cause he pleaded was the divine government of the 
church, the fulfilment of the promise that it would be preserved 
from error, though not from sin, the uninterrupted employment 
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of the powers committed by Christ for the salvation of man. By 
the absence of false arts he acquired that repute for superior in- 
tegrity which caused a Tyrolese divine to speak of him as the most 
chivalrous of the catholic celebrities; and the nuncio who was at 
Munich during the first ten years, called him the professeur le plus 
éclairé, le plus religieux, en un mot le plus distingué de Vuniversité. — 

Taking his survey from the elevation of general history, he gives 
less space to all the early heresies together than to the rise of 
Mahometanism. His way lies between Neander, who cares for no 
institutions, and Baur, who cares for no individuals. He was 
entirely exempt from that impersonal idealism which Sybel laid 
down at the foundation of his review, which causes Delbriick to 
complain that Macaulay, who could see facts so well, could not see 
that they are revelations, which Baur defines without disguise in 
his ‘ Dreieinigkeitslehre’: Alle geschichtlichen Personen sind fiir wns 
blosse Namen. The two posthumous works of Hegel which turned 
events into theories had not then appeared. Doellinger, setting life 
and action above theory, omitted the progress of doctrine. He pro- 
posed that Moehler should take that share of their common topic, and 
the plan, entertained at first, was interrupted, with much besides, by 
death. He felt too deeply the overwhelming unity of force to yield 
to that atomic theory which was provoked by the Hegelian excess: 
L’histoire n’est pas un simple jeu d’abstractions, et les hommes y sont 
plus que les doctrines. Ce n’est pas une certaine théorie sur la justifi- 
cation et la rédemption qui a fait la Réforme: cest Luther, c'est 
Calvin. But he allows a vast scope to the variable will and 
character of man. The object of religion upon earth is saintliness, 
and its success is shown in holy individuals. He leaves law and 
doctrine, moving in their appointed orbits, to hold up great men 
and examples of Christian virtue. 

Doellinger, who had in youth acted as secretary to Hohenlohe, 
was always reserved in his use of the supernatural. In the vision 
of Constantine and the rebuilding of the temple, he gives his reader 
both the natural explanation and the miraculous. He thought 
that the witness of the fathers to the continuance of miraculous 
powers could not be resisted without making history @ priori, but 
later on, the more he sifted and compared authorities, the more 
severe he became. He deplored the uncritical credulity of the 
author of the ‘ Monks of the West ;’ and, in examining the Stigmata, 
he cited the experience of a Spanish convent where they were so 
common that it became a sign of reprobation to be without them. 
Historians, he said, have to look for natural causes: enough will 
remain for the action of Providence, where we cannot penetrate. 
In his unfinished book on ‘ Ecclesiastical Prophecy’ he enumerates 
the illusions of medisval saints when they spoke of the future, and 
describes them, as he once described. Carlyle and Ruskin, as 
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prophets having nothing to foretell. At Frankfort, where he spoilt 
his watch by depositing it in unexpected holy water, and it was 
whispered that he had put it there to mend it, everybody knew 
that there was hardly a catholic in the parliament of whom such a 
fable could be told with more felicitous unfitness. 

For twenty years of his life at Munich, Goerres was the 
impressive central figure of a group reputed far and wide, the most 
intellectual force in the catholic world. Seeing things by the light 
of other days, Nippold and Maurenbrecher describe Doellinger 
himself as its most eminent member. There was present gain and 
future peril in living amongst a clever but restricted set, sheltered, 
supported, and restrained by friends who were united in aims and 
studies, who cherished their sympathies and their enmities in 
common, and who therefore believed that they were divided by 
no deep cleft or ultimate principle. Doellinger never outlived the 
glamour of the eloquence and ascendency of Goerres, and spoke 
of him long after his death as a man of real knowledge, and 
of greater religious than political insight. Between the imagi- 
native rhetorician and the measured, scrutinising scholar, the 
contrast was wide. One of the many pupils and rare disciples of 
the former complained that his friend supplied interminable matter 
for the sterile and unavailing Mystik, in order to amuse him with 
ropes of sand: and the severest censure of Doellinger’s art as an 
historian was pronounced by Goerres when he said, ‘I always see 
analogies, and you always see differences.’ 

At all times, but in his early studies especially, he owed much 
to the Italians, whose ecclesiastical literature was the first that he 
mastered, and predominates in his church history. Several of his 
countrymen, such as Savigny and Raumer, had composed history 
on the sheulders of Bolognese and Lombard scholars, and some of 
their most conspicuous successors to the present day have lived 
under heavy obligations to Modena and San Marino. During the 
tranquil century before the Revolution, Italians studied the history 
of their country with diligence and success. Even such places as 
Parma, Verona, Brescia, became centres of obscure but faithful 
work. Osimo possessed annals as bulky as Rome. The story of 
the province of Treviso was told in twenty volumes. The antiquities 
of Picenum filled thirty-two folios. The best of all this national and 
municipal patriotism was given to the service of religion. Popes 
and cardinals, dioceses and parish churches became the theme of 
untiring enthusiasts. There too were the stupendous records of the 
religious orders, their bulls and charters, their biography and their 
bibliography. In this immense world of patient, accurate, devoted 
research, Doellinger laid the deep foundations of his historical 
knowledge. Beginning like everybody with Baronius and Muratori, 
he gave a large portion of his life to Noris, and to the solid and 
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enlightened scholarship that surrounded Benedict the Fourteenth, 
down to the compilers, Borgia, Fantuzzi, Marini, with whom, in 
the evil days of regeneration by the French, the grand tradition 
died away. He has put on record his judgment that Orsi and 
Saccarelli were the best writers on the general history of the church. 
Afterwards, when other layers had been superposed, and the course 
he took was his own, he relied much on the canonists, Ballerini and 
Berardi; and he commended Bianchi, De Bennettis, and the author 
of the anonymous ‘ Confutazione,’ as the strongest Roman antidote 
to Blondel, Buckeridge, and Barrow. Italy possessed the largest 
extant body of catholic learning ; the whole sphere of church govern- 
ment was within its range, and it enjoyed something of the official 
prerogative. 

Next to the Italians he gave systematic attention to the French. 
The conspicuous Gallicans, the Jansenists, from whom at last he 
derived much support, Richer, Van Espen, Launoy whom he re- 
garded as the original of Bossuet, Arnauld whom he thought his 
superior, are absent from his pages. He never overcame his dis- 
trust of Pascal, for his methodical scepticism and his endeavour to 
dissociate religion from learning; and he rated high Daniel's 
reply to the Provinciales. He esteemed still more the French pro- 
testants of the seventeenth century, who transformed the system of 
Geneva and Dort. English theology did not come much in his 
way until he had made himself at home with the Italians and the 
primary French. Then itabounded. He gathered it in quantities 
on two journeys in 1851 and 1858, and he possessed the English 
divines in perfection, at least down to Whitby, and the nonjurors. 
Early acquaintance with Sir Edward Vavasour and Lord Clifford 
had planted a lasting prejudice in favour of the English catholic 
families, which sometimes tinged his judgments. The neglected 
literature of the catholics in England held a place in his scheme 
of thought, which it never obtained in the eyes of any other 
scholar, native or foreign. This was the only considerable school 
of divines who wrote under persecution, and were reduced to an 
attitude of defence. In conflict with the most learned, intelligent, 
and conciliatory of controversialists, they developed a remarkable 
spirit of moderation, discriminating inferior elements from the origi- 
nal and genuine growth of catholic roots; and their several decla- 
rations and manifestoes, from the Restoration onwards, were an 
inexhaustible supply for irenics. Therefore they powerfully at- 
tracted one who took the words of St. Vincent of Lérins not merely 
for a flash of illumination, but for a scientific formula and guiding 
principle. Few writers interested him more deeply than Stapleton, 
Davenport, who anticipated Number XC, Irishmen, such as Caron 
and Walshe, and the Scots, Barclay, the adversary and friend of 
Bellarmine, Ramsay, the convert and recorder of Fénelon. It may 
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be that, to an intellect trained in the historic process, stability, 
continuity, and growth were terms of more vivid and exact signifi- 
cance than to the doctors of Pont-d-Mousson and Lambspring. 
But when he came forward arrayed in the spoils of Italian libraries 
and German universities, with the erudition of centuries and the 
criticism of to-day, he sometimes was content to follow where for- 
gotten Benedictines or Franciscans had preceded, under the later 
Stuarts. a 

He seldom quotes contemporary Germans, unless to dispute 
with them, prefers old books to new, and speaks of the necessary 
revision and renovation of history. He suspected imported views 
and foregone conclusions even in Neander ; and although he could 
not say, with Macaulay, that Gieseler was a rascal, of whom he had 
never heard, he missed no opportunity of showing his dislike for 
that accomplished artificer in mosaic. Looking at the literature 
before him, at England with Gibbon for its one ecclesiastical 
historian, at Germany, with the most profound of its divines 
expecting the church to merge in the state, he inferred that its 
historic and organic unity would only be recognised by catholic 
science, while the soundest protestant would understand it least. 
In later years, Kliefoth, Ritschl, Gass, perhaps also Dorner and 
Uhlhorn, obliged him to modify an opinion which the entire school 
of Schleiermacher, including the illustrious Rothe, served only to 
confirm. Germany, as he found it when he began to see the world, 
little resembled that of his old age, when the work he had pursued 
for seventy years was carried forward, with knowledge and power 
like his own, by the best of his countrymen. The proportion of 
things waschanged. There was a religious literature to be proud of, 
to rely on: other nations, other epochs, had lost their superiority. 
As his own people advanced, and dominated in the branches of 
learning to which his life was given, in everything except literary 
history and epigraphics, and there was no more need to look abroad, 
Doellinger’s cosmopolitan characteristic diminished, he was more 
absorbed in the national thought and work, and did not object to 
be called the most German of the Germans. 

The idea that religious science is not so much science as religion, 
that it should ‘be treated differently from other matters, so that he 
who treats it may rightly display his soul, flourished in his vicinity, 
inspiring the lives of Saint Elizabeth and Joan of Arc, Moehler’s 
fine lectures on the early fathers, and the book which Gratry chose 
to entitle a ‘Commentary on St. Matthew.’ Doellinger came early 
to the belief that history ought to be impersonal, that the historian 
does well to keep out of the way, to be humble and self-denying, 
making it a religious duty to prevent the intrusion of all that betrays 
‘his own position and quality, his hopes, and wishes. Without 
aspiring to the calm indifference of Ranke, he was conscious that, 
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in early life, he had been too positive, and too eager to persuade, 
The Belgian scholar who, conversing with him in 1842, was reminded 
of Fénelon, missed the acuter angles of his character. He, who 
in private intercourse sometimes allowed himself to persist, to con- 
tradict, and even to baffle a bore by frankly falling asleep, would 
have declined the evocation of Versailles. But in reasonableness, 
moderation, and charity, in general culture of mind and the sense of 
the demands of the progress of civilisation, in the ideal church for 
which he lived, he was more in harmony with Fénelon than with 
many others who resembled him in the character of their work. 

He deemed it catholic to take ideas from history, and heresy to 
take them into it. When men gave evidence for the opposite 
party, and against their own, he willingly took for impartiality 
what he could not always distinguish from indifference or sub- 
division. He felt that sincere history was the royal road to religious 
union, and he specially cultivated those who saw both sides. He 
would cite with complacency what clever Jesuits, Raynaud and 
Faure, said for the Reformation, Mariana and Cordara against 
their society. When a Rhenish catholic and a Genevese Calvinist 
drew two portraits of Calvin which were virtually the same, or 
when, in Ficker’s revision of Boehmer, the catholic defended the 
emperor Frederic II against the protestant, he rejoiced as over a 
sign of the advent of science. As the middle ages, rescued from 
polemics by the genial and uncritical sympathy of Mueller, became 
an object of popular study, and Royer Collard said of Villemain, 
Il a fait, il fait, et il fera toujours son Grégoire VII, there were 
catholics who desired, by a prolonged sorites, to derive advantage 
from the new spirit. Wiseman consulted Doellinger for the pur- 
pose. ‘ Will you be kind enough to write me a list of what you 
consider the best books for the history of the Reformation ; Menzel 
and Buchholz I know; especially any exposing the characters of 
the leading reformers.’ In the same frame of mind he asked him 
what pope there was whose good name had not been vindicated ; 
and Doellinger’s reply, that Boniface VIII wanted a friend, prompted 
both Wiseman’s article and Tosti’s book. 

In politics, as in religion, he made the past a law for the present, 
and resisted doctrines which are ready made, and are not derived 
from experience. Consequently, he undervalued work which would 
never have been done from disinterested motives; and there were 
three of his most eminent contemporaries whom he decidedly 
underestimated. Having known Thiers, and heard him speak, he felt 
profoundly the talent of the extraordinary man. Before Lanfrey 
or Taine, Haeusser and Bernhardi had so ruined his credit among 
Germans that Doellinger, disgusted by his advocacy, whether of the 
revolution, of Napoleon, or of France, neglected his work. Stahl 
claims to be accounted an historian by his incomparably able book 
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on the church government of the Reformation. As a professor at 
Munich, and afterwards as a parliamentary leader at Berlin, he 
was always an avowed partisan. Doellinger depreciated him 
accordingly, and he had the mortification that certain remarks on 
the sovereign dialectician of European conservatism were on the 
point of appearing when he died. He so far made it good in his 
preface that the thing was forgotten when Gerlach came to see the 
assailant of his friend. But once, when I spoke of Stahl as the 
greatest man born of a Jewish mother since Titus, he thought me 
unjust to Disraeli. 

Most of all, he misjudged Macaulay, whose German admirers 
are not always in the higher ranks of literature, and of whom 
Ranke even said that he could hardly he called an historian at all, 
tried by the stricter test. He had no doubt seen how his unsug- 
gestive fixity and assurance could cramp and close a mind ; and he 
felt more beholden to the rivals who produced d’Adda, Barillon, and 
Bonnet, than to the author of so many pictures and so much boot- 
less decoration. He tendered a course of Bacon’s Essays, or of 
Butler’s and Newman's Sermons, as a preservative against intem- 
perate dogmatism. He denounced Macaulay’s indifference to the 
merits of the inferior cause, and desired more generous treatment 
of the Jacobites and the French king. He deemed it hard that a 
science happily delivered from the toils of religious passion should 
be involved in political, and made to pass from the sacristy to the 
lobby, by the most brilliant example in literature. To the objection 
that one who celebrates the victory of parliaments over monarchs, 
of democracy over aristocracy, of liberty over authority, declares, 
not the tenets of a party, but manifest destiny and the irrevoc- 
able decree, he would reply that a narrow induction is the bane 
of philosophy, that the ways of Providence are not inscribed on 
the surface of things, that religion, socialism, militarism, and 
revolution possibly reserve a store of cogent surprises for the 
economist, utilitarian, and whig. 

In 1865 he was invited to prepare a new edition of his church 
history. Whilst he was mustering the close ranks of folios which 
had satisfied a century of historians, the world had moved, and 
there was an increase of raw material to be measured by thousands 
of volumes. ‘The archives which had been sealed with seven seals 
had become as necessary to the serious student as his library. 
Every part of his studies had suffered transformation, except the 
fathers, who had largely escaped the crucible, and the canon law, 
which had only just been caught by the historical current. He 
had begun when Niebuhr was lecturing at Bonn and Hegel at 
Berlin; before Tischendorf unfolded his first manuscript; before 
Baur discovered the Tuebingen hypothesis in the congregation of 
Corinth ; before Rothe had -planned his treatise on the primitive 
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church, or Ranke had begun to pluck the plums for his modern popes. 
Guizot had not founded the ‘ Ecole des Chartes,’ and the school of 
method was not yet opened at Berlin. The application of instru- 
ments of precision was just beginning, and what Prynne calls the 
heroic study of records had scarcely molested the ancient reign of 
lives and chronicles. None had worked harder at his science and at 
himself than Doellinger ; and the change around him was not greater 
than the change within. In his early career as a teacher of religion 
he had often shrunk from books which bore no stamp of orthodoxy. 
It was long before he read Sarpi or the ‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ or 
even Ranke’s ‘ Popes,’ which appeared when he was thirty-five, and 
which astonished him by the serene ease with which a man who 
knew so much touched on such delicate ground. The book which 
he had written in that state of mind, and with that conception of 
science and religion, had only a pre-historic interest for its author. 
He refused to reprint it, and declared that there was hardly a 
sentence fit to stand unchanged. He lamented that he had lost 
ten years of life in getting his bearings, and in learning, unaided, 
the most difficult craft in the world. Those years of apprentice- 
ship without a master were the time spent on his ‘ Kirchen- 
geschichte.’ ‘The want of training remained. He could impart 
knowledge better than the art of learning. Thousands of his 
pupils have acquired connected views of religion passing through 
the ages, and gathered, if they were intelligent, some notion of the 
meaning of history ; but nobody ever learnt from him the mechan- 
ism by which it is written. 

Brougham advised the law-student to begin with Dante; and a 
distinguished physician informs us that Gibbon, Grote, and Mill 
made him what he is. The men to whom Doellinger owed his 
historic insight and who mainly helped to develop and strengthen 
and direct his special faculty, were not all of his own cast, or re- 
markable in the common description of literary talent. The assis- 
tants were countless, but the masters were few, and he looked up 
with extraordinary gratitude to men like Sigonius, Antonius 
Augustinus, Blondel, Petavius, Leibniz, Burke, and Niebuhr, who 
had opened the passes for him as he struggled and groped in the 
illimitable forest. 

He interrupted his work because he found the materials too 
scanty for the later middle ages, and too copious for the Reforma- 
tion. The defective account of the Albigensian theology, which he 
had sent to one of his translators, never appeared in German. At 
Paris he searched the library for the missing information, and he 
asked Rességuier to make inquiry for the records of the Inquisition 
in Languedoc, thus laying the foundations of that ‘Sektengeschichte’ 
which he published fifty yearslater. Munich offered such inexhaustible 
supplies for the Reformation that his collections overran all bounds. 
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He completed only that part of his plan which included Lutheranism 
and the sixteenth century. The third volume, published in 1848, 
containing the theology of the Reformation, is the most solid of his 
writings. He had miscalculated, not his resources, of which only a 
part had come into action, but the possibilities of concentration and 
compression. The book was left a fragment when he had to abandon 
his study for the Frankfort barricades. 
The peculiarity of his treatment is that he contracts the Refor- 
mation into a history of the doctrine of justification. He found 
that this and this alone was the essential point in Luther’s mind, 
that he made it the basis of his argument, the motive of his 
separation, the root and principle of his religion. He believed 
that Luther was right in the cardinal importance he attributed to 
this doctrine in his system, and he in his turn recognised that it 
was the cause of all that followed, the source of the reformer’s 
popularity and success, the sole insurmountable obstacle to every 
scheme of restoration. It was also, for him, the centre and 
the basis of his antagonism. That was the point that he at- 
tacked when he combated protestantism, and he held all other ele- 
ments of conflict cheap in comparison, deeming that they are not 
invariable, or not incurable, or not supremely serious. Apart from 
this, there was much in protestantism that he admired, much in 
its effects for which he was grateful. With the Lutheran view 
of imputation, protestant and catholic were separated by an, abyss. 
Without it, there was no lasting reason why they should be separate 
at all. Against the communities that hold it he stood in order of 
battle, and believed that he could scarcely hit too hard. But he 
distinguished very broadly the religion of the reformers from the 
religion of protestants. Theological science had moved away from 
the symbolical books, the root dogma had been repudiated and 
contested by the most eminent protestants, and it was an English 
bishop who wrote :—F'wit hec doctrina jam a multis annis ipsissimum 
Reformatae Ecclesiae opprobrium ac dedecus.—Est error non levis, error 
putidissimus. Since so many of the best writers resist or modify 
that which was the main cause, the sole ultimate cause, of disunion, 
it cannot be logically impossible to discover a reasonable basis 
for discussion: Therefore conciliation was always in his thoughts ; 
even his ‘ Reformation’ was a treatise on the conditions of reunion. 
He long purposed to continue it, in narrower limits, as a history of 
that central doctrine by which Luther meant his church to stand 
or fall, of the reaction against it, and of its decline. In 1881, when 
Ritschl, the author of the chief work upon the subject, spent some 
days with Doellinger, he found him still full of these ideas, and 
possessing Luther at his fingers’ ends. 
This is the reason why protestants have found him so earnest 
an opponent and so warm a friend. It was this that attracted him 
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towards Anglicans, and made very many of them admire a Roman 
dignitary who knew the Anglo-catholic library better than De 
Lugo or Ripalda. _In the same spirit he said to Pusey: ‘ Tales 
cum sitis jam nostri estis,’ always spoke of Newman’s ‘ Justi- 
fication’ as the greatest masterpiece of theology that England has 
produced in a hundred years, and described Baxter and Wesley as 
the most eminent of English protestants—meaning Wesley as he 
was after 1 Dec. 1767, and Baxter as the life-long opponent 
of that theory which was the source and the soul of the Reformation. 
Several Englishmen who went to consult him—Hope Scott and Arch- 
deacon Wilberforee—became catholics. I know not whether he urged 
them. Others there were, whom he did not urge, though his in- 
fluence over them might have been decisive. In a later letter to 
Pusey he wrote :—‘I am convinced by reading your ‘‘ Kirenicon”’ that 
we are united inwardly in our religious convictions, although exter- 
nally we belong to two separated churches.’ He followed attentively 
the parallel movements that went on in his own country, and wel- 
comed with serious respect the overtures which came to him, after 
1856, from eminent historians. When they were old men, he and 
Ranke, whom, in hot youth, there was much to part, lived on 
terms of mutual goodwill. Doellinger had pronounced the theology 
of the Deutsche Reformation slack and trivial, and Ranke at one 
moment was offended by what he took for an attack on the popes, his 
patrimony. In 1865, after a visit to Munich, he allowed that in re- 
ligion there was no dispute between them, that he had no fault to find 
with the church as Doellinger understood it. He added that one 
of his colleagues, a divine whose learning filled him with unwonted 
awe, held the same opinion. Doellinger’s growing belief that an 
approximation of part of Germany t- sentiments of conciliation was 
only a question of time, had much to do with his attitude in church 
questions after the year 1860. If history cannot confer faith or 
virtue, it can clear away the misconceptions and misunderstandings 
that turn men against one another. With the progress of incessant 
study and meditation his judgment on many points underwent 
revision ; but with regard to the Reformation the change was less 
than he supposed. He learnt to think more favourably of the 
religious influence of protestantism, and of its efficacy in the 
defence of Christianity ; but he thought as before of the spiritual 
consequences of Lutheranism proper. When people said of Luther 
that he does not come well out of his matrimonial advice to certain 
potentates, to Henry and to Philip, of his exhortations to exter- 
minate the revolted peasantry, of his passage from a confessor of 
toleration to a teacher of intolerance, he would not have the most 
powerful conductor of religion that Christianity has produced in 
eighteen centuries condemned for two pages in a hundred volumes. 
But when he had refused the test of the weakest link, judging 
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the man by his totals, he was not less severe on his theological 
ethics. 

Meinerseits habe ich noch eine andre schwere Anklage gegen ihn zu 
erheben, nimlich die, dass er durch seine falsche Imputationslehre das 
sittlich-religidse Bewusstseyn der Menschen auf zwei Jahrhunderte hinaus 
verwirrt und corrumpirt hat (8 July, 1888). 

The revolution of 1848, during which he did not hold his 
professorship, brought him forward uncongenially in active public 
life, and gave him the means of telling the world his view of the 
constitution and policy of the church, and the sense and limits of 
liability in which he gave his advocacy. When lecturing on canon 
law he was accustomed to dwell on the strict limit of all ecclesias- 
tical authority, admitting none but spiritual powers, and invoking 
the maxims of pontiffs who professed themselves guardians, not 
masters, of the established legislation—Canones ecclesie solvere non 
possumus, qui custodes canonum sumus. Acting on these principles, 
in the Paulskirche, and at Ratisbon, he vindicated Rome against 
the reproach of oppression, argued that society can only gain by the 
emancipation of the church, as it claims no superiority over the 
state, and that both Gallicans and Jesuits are out of date. Address- 
ing the bishops of Germany in secret session at Wurzburg, he 
exhorted them to avail themselves fully of an order of things which 
was better than the old, and to make no professions of unconditional 
allegiance. He told them that freedom is the breath of the catholic 
life, that it belongs to the church of God by right divine, and that 
whatever they claimed must be claimed for others. 

From these discourses, in which the scholar abandoned the 
details by which science advances for the general principles of the 
popular orator, the deductions of liberalism proceed as surely as 
the revolution from the title-page of Sieyés. It should seem that the 
key to his career lies there. It was natural to associate him with 
the men whom the early promise of a reforming pope inspired to 
identify the cause of free societies with the papacy which had Rosmini 
for an adviser, Ventura for a preacher, Gioberti for a prophet, and 
to conclude that he thus became a trusted representative, until the 
revolving years found him the champion of a vanished cause, and the 
Syllabus exposed the illusion and bore away his ideal. Harless 
once said of him that no good could be expected from a man sur- 
rounded by a ring of liberals. When Doellinger made persecution 
answer both for the decline of Spain and the fall of Poland, he ap- 
peared to deliver the common creed of whigs; and he did not pro- 
test against the American who called him the acknowledged head of 
the liberal catholics. His hopefulness in the midst of the movement 
of 1848, his ready acquiescence in the fall of ancient powers and 
institutions, his trust in Rome, and in the abstract rights of 
Germans, suggested a reminiscence of the Avenir in 1880. 
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Lamennais, returning with Montalembert after his appeal to 
Rome, met Lacordaire at Munich, and during a banquet given in 
their honour he learnt, privately, that he was condemned. The 
three friends spent that afternoon in Doellinger’s company ; and it 
was after he had left them that Lamennais produced the encyclical 
and said: Dieu a parlé. Montalembert soon returned, attracted 
as much by Munich art as by religion or literature. The fame of 
the Bavarian school of catholic thought spread in France among 
those who belonged to the wider circles of the Avenir; and priests 
and laymen followed, as to a scientific shrine. In the ‘ Mémoires 
d’un Royaliste ’ Falloux has preserved, with local colour, the spirit 
of that pilgrimage :— 


Munich lui fut indiqué comme le foyer d’une grande rénovation 
religieuse et artistique. Quels nobles et ardents entretiens, quelle passion 
pour l’Eglise et pour sa cause! Rien n’a plus ressemblé aux discours 
d’un portique chrétien que les apologies enflammées du vieux Goerres, les 
savantes déductions de Doellinger, la verve originale de Brentano. 


Rio, who was the earliest of the travellers, describes Doellinger 
as he found him in 1830. 


Par un privilége dont il serait difficile de citer un autre exemple, il 
avait la passion des études théologiques comme s’il n’avait été que prétre, 
et la passion des études littéraires appliquées aux auteurs ancicns et 
modernes comme s’il n’avait été que littérateur ; 4 quoi il faut ajouter un 
autre don qu’il y aurait ingratitude & oublier, celui d'une exposition 
lucide, patiente et presque affectueuse, comme s'il n’avait accumulé tant 
de connaissances que pour avoir le plaisir de les communiquer. 


For forty years he remained in correspondence with many of 
these early friends, who, in the educational struggle which ended 
with the ministry of Falloux in 1850, revived the leading maxims 
of the rejected master. As Lacordaire said, on his deathbed: ‘ La 
parole de lV Avenir avait germé de son tombeau comme une cendre 
Jéconde.’ Doellinger used to visit his former visitors in various 
parts of France, and at Paris he attended the salon of Madame 
Swetchine. One day, at the seminary, he inquired who were the 
most promising students; Dupanloup pointed out a youth, who was 
the hope of the church, and whose name was Ernest Renan. 

Although the men who were drawn to him in this way formed 
the largest and best defined cluster with which he came in contact, 
there was more private friendship than mutual action or consultation 
between them. The unimpassioned German, who had no taste 
for ideas released from controlling fact, took little pleasure in the 
impetuous declamation of the Breton, and afterwards pronounced 
him inferior to Loyson. Neither of the men who were in the con- 
fidence of both has intimated that he made any lasting impression 
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on Lamennais, who took leave of him without discussing the action 
of Rome. Doellinger never sought to renew acquaintance with 
Lacordaire, when he had become the most important man in the 
church of France. He would have a prejudice to overcome against 
him whom Circourt called the most ignorant man in the Academy, 
who believed that Erasmus ended his days at Rotterdam, unable to 
choose between Rome and Wittenberg, and that the Irish obtained 
through O’Connell the right to worship in their own way. He saw 
more of Dupanloup, without feeling, as deeply as Renan, the rare 
charm of the combative prelate. To an exacting and reflective 
scholar, to whom even the large volume of heavy erudition in which 
Rosmini defended the Cinque Piaghe seemed superficial, there was 
incongruity in the attention paid to one of whom he heard that he 
promoted the council, that he took St. Boniface for St. Wilfrid, and 
that he gave the memorable advice: Surtout méfiez-vous des sources. 
After a visit from the bishop of Orleans he sat down in dismay to 
compose the most elementary of his books. Seeing the inferiority 
of Falloux as a historian, he never appreciated the strong will and 
cool brain of the statesman who overawed Tocqueville. Eckstein, 
the obscure but thoughtful originator of much liberal feeling among 
his own set, encouraged him in the habit of depreciating the attain- 
ments of the French clergy, which was confirmed by the writings 
of the most eminent among them, Darboy, and lasted until the 
appearance of Duchesne. The politics of Montalembert were so 
heavily charged with conservatism, that in defiance of such advisers 
as Lacordaire, Ravignan, and Dupanloup, he pronounced in favour 
of the author of the coup Wétat, saying: Je suis pour Uautorité 
contre la révolte; and boasted that, in entering the Academy he 
had attacked the revolution, not of ’93 but ’89, and that Guizot, 
who received him, had nothing to say in reply. There were many 
things, human and divine, on which they could not feel alike; but 
as the most urgent, eloquent, and persevering of his catholic friends, 
gifted with knowledge and experience of affairs, and dwelling in the 
focus, it may be that on one critical occasion, when religion and 
politics intermingled, he influenced the working of Doellinger’s 
mind. But the plausible reading of his life which explains it by 
his connexion with such public men as Montalembert, De Decker, 
and Mr. Gladstone is profoundly untrue ; and those who deem him 
a liberal in any scientific use of the term, miss the keynote of his 
work. 

The political party question has to be considered here, because, 
in fact, it is decisive. A liberal who thinks his thought out to the 
end without flinching is forced to certain conclusions which colour 
to the root every phase and scene of universal history. He believes 
in upward progress, because it is only recent times that have striven 
deliberately, and with a zeal according to knowledge, for the increase 
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and security of freedom. He is not only tolerant of error in 
religion, but is specially indulgent to the less dogmatic forms of 
Christianity, to the sects which have restrained the churches. He 
is austere in judging the past, imputing not error and ignorance 
only, but guilt and crime, to those who, in the dark succession of 
ages, have resisted and retarded the growth of liberty, which he 
identifies with the cause of morality, and the condition of the reign 
of conscience. Doellinger never subjected his mighty vision of the 
stream of time to correction according to the principles of this 
unsympathising philosophy, never reconstituted the providential 
economy in agreement with the whig Théodicée. He could under- 
stand the Zoroastrian simplicity of history in black and white for 
he wrote: obgleich man allerdings sagen kann, das tiefste Thema der 
Weltgeschichte sei der Kampf der Knechtschaft, oder Gebundenheit, mit 
der Freiheit, auf dem intellectuellen, religidsen, politischen und socialen 
Gebiet. But the scene which lay open before his mind was one of 
greater complexity, deeper design, and infinite intellect. He imagined 
a way to truth through error, and outside the church, not through 
unbelief and the diminished reign of Christ. Lacordaire in the 
cathedral pulpit offering his thanks to Voltaire for the good gift of 
religious toleration, was a figure alien to his spirit. He never sub- 
stituted politics for religion as the test of progress, and never admitted 
that they have anything like the dogmatic certainty and sovereignty 
of religious, or of physical, science. He had all the liberality that 
consists of common sense, justice, humanity, enlightenment, the 
wisdom of Canning or Guizot. But revolution, as the breach of 
continuity, as the renunciation of history, was odious to him, 
and he not only refused to see method in the madness of Marat, 
or dignity in the end of Robespierre, but believed that the best 
measures of Leopold, the most intelligent reformer in the era of 
repentant monarchy, were vitiated and frustrated by want of adap- 
tation to custom. Common party divisions represented nothing 
scientific to his mind; and he was willing, like De Quincey, to 
accept them as corresponding halves of a necessary whole. He 
wished that he knew half as much as his neighbour, Mrs. Somer- 
ville; but he possessed no natural philosophy, and never acquired 
the emancipating habit which comes from a life spent in securing 
progress by shutting one’s eyes to the past. Alle Wissenschajt 
steht und ruht auf ihrer historischen Entwicklung, sie lebt von ihrer 
traditionellen Vergangenheit, wie der Baum von seiner Wurzel. 

He was moved, not by the gleam of reform after the conclave of 
Pius IX, but by Pius VII. The impression made upon him by the 
character of that pope, and his resistance to Napoleon, had much to 
do with his resolution to become a priest. He took orders in the 
church in the days of revival, as it issued from oppression and the 
eclipse of hierarchy; and he entered its service in the spirit of 
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Sailer, Cheverus, and Doyle. The mark of that time never left him. 
When Newman asked him what he would say of the pope’s journey 
to Paris, for the coronation of the emperor, he hardly recognised 
the point of the question. He opposed, in 1853, the renewal of 
that precedent ; but to the end he never felt what people mean when 
they remark on the proximity of Notre-Dame to Vincennes. 

Doellinger was too much absorbed in distant events to be always 
a close observer of what went on near him; and he was, therefore, 
not so much influenced by contact with contemporary history as 
men who were less entirely at home in other centuries. He knew 
about all that could be known of the ninth: in the nineteenth his 
superiority deserted him. Though he informed himself assiduously 
his thoughts were not there. He collected from Hormayr, Radowitz, 
Capponi, much secret matter of the last generation; and where 
Brewer had told him about Oxford, and Plantier about Louis 
Philippe, there were landmarks, as when Knoblecher, the missionary, 
set down Krophi and Mophi on his map of Africa. He deferred, 
at once, to the competent authority. He consulted his able 
colleague Hermann on all points of political economy, and used 
his advice when he wrote about England. Having satisfied himself, 
he would not re-open these questions, when, after Hermann’s death, 
he spent some time in the society of Roscher, a not less eminent 
economist, and of all men the one who most resembled himself in 
the historian’s faculty of re-thinking the thoughts and realising 
the knowledge, the ignorance, the experience, the illusions of a 
given time. 

He had lived in many cities, and had known many important 
men; he had sat in three parliamentary assemblies, had drawn 
constitutional amendments, had been consulted upon the policy and 
the making of ministries, and had declined political office; but as 
an authority on recent history he was scarcely equal to himself. 
Once it became his duty to sketch the character of a prince whom 
he had known. There was a report that this sovereign had only 
been dissuaded from changing his religion and abolishing the con- 
stitution by the advice of an archbishop and of a famous parlia- 
mentary jurist ; and the point of the story was that the Protestant 
doctrinaire had prevented the change of religion, and the archbishop 
had preserved the constitution. It was too early to elucidate these 
court mysteries ; instead of which there is a remarkable conversa- 
tion about religion, wherein it is not always clear whether the prince 
is speaking, or the professor, or Schelling. 

Although he had been translated into several languages and 
was widely known in his own country, he had not yet built him- 
self a European name. At Oxford, in 1851, when James Mozley 
asked whom he would like to see, he said, the men who had 
written in the “ Christian Remembrancer”’ on Dante and Luther. 
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Mozley was himself one of the two, and he introduced him to the 
other at Oriel. After thirty-two years, when the writer on Dante 
occupied a high position in the church and had narrowly escaped the 
highest, that visit was returned. But he had no idea that he had 
once received Doellinger in his college rooms, and hardly believed it 
when told. In Germany, the serried learning of the ‘ Reformation,’ 
the author’s energy and decisiveness in public assemblies, caused 
him to stand forth as an accepted spokesman, and, for a season, 
threw back the reticent explorer, steering between the shallows of 
anger and affection. 

In that stage the ‘ Philosophumena’ found him, and induced him 
to write a book of controversy in the shape of history. Here was 
an anonymous person who, as Newman described it, ‘calls one 
pope a weak and venal dunce, and another a sacrilegious swindler, 
an infamous convict, and an heresiarch ex cathedré.’ In the 
Munich Faculty there was a divine who affirmed that the church 
would never get over it. Doellinger undertook to vindicate the 
insulted see of Rome; and he was glad of the opportunity to strike 
a blow at three conspicuous men of whom he thought ill in point 
both of science and religion. He spoke of Gieseler as the flattest 
and most leathern of historians; he accused Baur of frivolity and 
want of theological conviction; and he wished that he knew as 
many circumlocutions for untruth as there are Arabian syno- 
nyms for a camel, that he might do justice to Bunsen without 
violation of courtesy. The weight of the new testimony depended 
on the discovery of the author. Adversaries had assigned it to 
Hippolytus, the foremost European writer of the time, venerated as 
a saint and a father of the church. Doellinger thought them right, 
and he justified his sincerity by giving further reasons for a conclu- 
sion which made his task formidable even for such dexterity as his 
own. Having thus made a concession which was not absolutely in- 
evitable, he resisted the inference with such richness of illustration 
that the fears of the doubting colleague were appeased. In France, 
by Pitra’s influence, the book was reviewed without making known 
that it supported the authorship of Hippolytus, which is still dis- 
puted by some impartial critics, and was always rejected by 
Newman. ‘ Hippolytus und Kallistus,’ the high-water mark of Doel- 
linger’s official assent and concurrence, came out in 1853. His next 
book showed the ebb. 

He came originally from the romantic school, where history was 
honeycombed with imagination and conjecture ; and the first im- 
portant book he gave to a pupil in 1850 was Creuzer’s ‘ Mythology.’ 
In 1845 he denounced the rationalism of Lobeck in investigating 
the Mysteries; but in 1857 he preferred him as a guide to those 
who proceed by analogy. With increase of knowledge had come 


increase of restraining caution and sagacity. The critical acumen 
VOL. V.—NO. XX. 3A 
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was not greater in the ‘Vorhalle’ than when he wrote on the 
‘Philosophumena’ ; but instead of being employed in a chosen cause, 
upon fixed lines, for welcome ends, it is applied impartially. Ernst 
von Lasaulx, a man of rich and noble intellect, was lecturing next 
door on the philosophy and religion of Greece, and everybody heard 
about his indistinct mixture of dates and authorities, and the spell 
which his unchastened idealism cast over students. Lasaulx, who 
brilliantly carried on the tradition of Creuzer, who had tasted of 
the mythology of Schelling, who was son-in-law to Baader and 
nephew to Goerres, wrote a volume on the fall of Hellenism which 
he brought in manuscript and read to Doellinger at a sitting. The 
effect on the dissenting mind of the hearer was a warning; and 
there is reason to date from those two hours in 1853 a more severe 
use of materials, and a stricter notion of the influence which the 
end of an inquiry may lawfully exert on the pursuit of it. 

‘Heidenthum und Judenthum,’ which came out in 1857, gave 
Lasaulx his revenge. It is the most positive and self-denying of 
histories, and owes nothing to the fancy. The author refused the 
aid of Scandinavia to illustrate German mythology, and he was 
rewarded long after, when Caspari, of Christiania, and Conrad 
Maurer met at his table and confirmed the discoveries of Bugge. 
But the account of Paganism ends with a significant parallel. In 
December 69 a torch flung by a soldier burnt the temple on the 
Capitol to the ground. In August 70 another Roman soldier set 
fire to the temple on Mount Sion. The two sanctuaries perished 
within a year, making way for the faith of men still hidden in the 
back streets of Rome. When the Hellenist read this passage it 
struck him deeply. Then he declared that it was hollow. All was 
over at Jerusalem; but at Rome the ruin was restored, and the 
smoke of sacrifice went up for centuries to come from the altar of 
Capitoline Jove. 

In this work, designed as an introduction to Christian history, 
the apologist betrays himself when he says that no Greek ever 
objected to slavery, and when, out of 780 pages of paganism, half 
a page is allotted to the moral system of Aristotle. That his Aris- 
totelian chapter was weak, the author knew; but he said that it 
was not his text to make more of it. Hedid not mean that a 
Christian divine may be better employed than in doing honour to 
a heathen ; but, having to narrate events and the action of causes, 
he regarded Christianity more as an organism employing sacra- 
mental powers than as a body of speculative ideas. To cast up 
the total of moral and religious knowledge attained by Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Plutarch, to measure the line and rate of progress 
since Socrates, to compare the point reached by Hermas and 
Justin, is an inquiry of the highest interest for writers yet to come. 
But the quantitative difference of acquired precept between the 
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later pagan and the early Christian is not the key to the future. 
The true problem is to expose the ills and errors which Christ, the 
Healer, came to remove. The measure must be taken from the 
depth of evil from which Christianity had to rescue mankind, and 
its history is more than a continued history of philosophical theories. 
Newman, who sometimes agreed with Doellinger in the letter, 
but seldom in the spirit, and who distrusted him as a man in 
whom the divine lived at the mercy of the scholar, and whose 
burden of superfluous learning blunted the point and the edge of 
his mind, so much liked what he heard of this book that, being 
unable to read it, he had it translated at the Oratory. . 

The work thus heralded never went beyond the first volume, 
completed in the autumn of 1860, which was received by the 
Kirchenzeitung of Berlin as the most acceptable narrative of the 
founding of Christianity, and as the largest concession ever made 
by a catholic divine. The author, following the ancient ways, and 
taking, with Reuss, the New Testament as it stands, made no at- 
tempt to establish the position against modern criticism. Up to 
this, prescription and tradition held the first place in his writings, 
and formed his vantage-ground in all controversy. His energy in 
upholding the past as the rule and measure of the future distin- 
guished him even among writers of his own communion. In 
‘ Christenthum und Kirche’ he explained his theory of development, 
under which flag the notion of progress penetrates into theology, 
and which he held as firmly as the balancing element of perpetuity :— 
In dem Maass als dogmenhistorische Studien mehr getrieben werden, 
wird die absolute innere Nothwendigkeit und Wahrheit der Sache immer 
allgemeiner einleuchten. He conceived no bounds to the unforeseen 
resources of Christian thought and faith. A philosopher in whose 
works he would not have expected to find the scientific expression 
of his own idea, has a passage bearing close analogy to what he 
was putting forward in 1861 :— _ 


It is then in the change to a higher state of form or composition 
that development differs from growth. We must carefully distinguish 
development from mere increase ; it is the acquiring, not of greater bulk, 


but of new forms and structures, which are adapted to higher conditions 
of existence. 


It is the distinction which Uhlhorn draws between the terms 
Entfaltung and Entwickelung. Just then, after sixteen years spent 
in the church of Rome, Newman was inclined to guard and 
narrow his theory. On the one hand he taught that the enact- 
ments and decisions of ecclesiastical law are made on principles and 
by virtue of prerogatives which jam antea latitarere in the church 
of the apostles and fathers. But he thought that a divine of 
the second century.on seeing the Roman catechism, weuld have 
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recognised his own belief in it, without surprise, as soon as he 
understood its meaning. He once wrote:—‘If I have said more 
than this, I think I have not worked out my meaning, and was 
confused—whether the minute facts of history will bear me out in 
this view, I leave to others to determine.’ Doellinger would have 
feared to adopt a view for its own sake, without knowing how it 
would be borne out by the minute facts of history. His own theory 
of development had not the same ingenious simplicity, and he 
thought Newman’s brilliant book unsound in detail. But he took 
high ground in asseriing the undeviating fidelity of catholicism to 
its principle. In this, his last book on the primitive church, as in 
his early lectures, he claims the unswerving unity of faith as a divine 
prerogative. In a memorable passage of the ‘Symbolik’ Moehler 
had stated that there is no better security than the law which per- 
vades human society, which preserves harmony and consistency in 
national character, which makes Lutheranism. perpetually true to 
Luther, and Islamism to the Koran. 

Speaking in the name of his own university, the rector described 
him as a receptive genius. Part of his career displays a quality of 
assimilation, acquiescence, and even adaptation, not always con- 
sistent with superior originality or intense force of character. His 
‘Reformation, the strongest book, with the ‘Symbolik,’ which 
catholics had produced in the century, was laid down on known 

‘lines, and scarcely effected so much novelty and change as the 
writings of Kampschulte and Kolde. His book on the first age of 
the church takes the critical points as settled, without special 
discussion. He appeared to receive impulse and direction, limit 
and colour, from his outer life. His importance was achieved 
by the force within. Circumstances only conspired to mould a 
giant of commonplace excellence and average ideas, and their 
influence on his view of history might long be traced. No man 
of like spirituality, of equal belief in the supreme dignity of con- 
science, systematically allowed as much as he did for the empire 
of chance surroundings and the action of home, and school, and 
place of worship upon conduct. He must have known that his 
own mind and character as an historian was not formed by effort 
and design. From early impressions, and a life spent, to his 
fiftieth year, in a rather unvaried professional circle, he contracted 
homely habits in estimating objects of the greater world; and his 
imagination was not prone to vast proportions and wide horizons. 
He inclined to apply the rules and observation of domestic life to 
public affairs, to reduce the level of the heroic and sublime; and 
history, in his hands, lost something both in terror and in grandeur. 
He acquired his art in the long study of earlier times, where 
materials are scanty. All that can be known of Cwsar or 
Charlemagne, or Gregory VII, would hold in a dozen volumes; a 
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library would not be sufficient for Charles V or Lewis XVI. Ex- 
tremely few of the ancients are really known to us in detail, as 
we know Socrates, or Cicero, or St. Augustine. But in modern 
times, since Petrarca, there are at least two thousand actors on 
the public stage whom we see by the revelations of private corre- 
spondence. Besides letters that were meant to be burnt, there 
are a man’s secret diaries, his autobiography and table-talk, the 
recollections of his friends, self-betraying notes on the margins of 
books, the report of his trial if he is a culprit, and the evidence for 
beatification if he is a saint. Here we are on a different footing, 
and we practise a different art when dealing with Phocion, or 
Dunstan, or with Richelieu, or Swift. In one case we remain per- 
force on the surface of character, which we have not the means of 
analysing: we have to be content with conjecture, with probable 
explanations and obvious motives. We must constantly allow the 
benefit of the doubt, and reserve sentence. The science of character 
comes in with modern history. Doellinger had lived too long in the 
ages during which men are seen mostly in outline, and never applied 
an historical psychology distinct from that of private experience. 
Great men are something different from an enlarged repetition 
of average and familiar types, and the working and motive of their 
minds is in many instances the exact contrary of ordinary men, 
living to avoid contingencies of danger, and pain, and sacrifice, and 
the weariness of constant thinking and far-seeing precaution. 

We are apt to judge extraordinary men by our own standard, that is 
to say, we often suppose them to possess, in an extraordinary degree, 
those qualities which we are conscious of in ourselves or others. This is 


the easiest way of conceiving their characters, but not the truest. They 
differ in kind rather than in degree. 


We cannot understand Cromwell or Shaftesbury, Sunderland or 
Penn, by studies made in the parish. The study of intricate and 
subtle character was not habitual with Doellinger, and the result was 
an extreme dread of unnecessary condemnation. He resented being 
told that Ferdinand I and II, that Henry III and Lewis XIII, were, 
in the coarse terms of common life, assassins ; that Elizabeth tried 
to have Mary made away with, and that Mary, in matters of that 
kind, had no greater scruples ; that William III ordered the extirpa- 
tion of a clan, and rewarded the murderers as he had rewarded those 
of De Witt; that Lewis XIV sent a man to kill him, and James II 
was privy to the Assassination Plot. When he met men less merci- 
fully given than himself, he said that they were hanging judges 
with a Malthusian propensity to repress the growth of population. 
This indefinite generosity did not disappear when he had long out- 
grown its early cause. It was revived, and his view of history was 
deeply modified, in the course of the great change in his attitude 
in the church which took place between the years 1861 and 1867. 
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Doellinger used to commemorate his visit to Rome in 1857 as 
an epoch of emancipation. He had occasionally been denounced ; 
and a keen eye had detected latent pantheism in his ‘ Vorhalle,’ 
but he had not been formally censured. If he had once asserted 
the value of nationality in the church, he was vehement against it 
in religion; and if he had joined in deprecating the dogmatic 
decree in 1854, he was silent afterwards. By protestants he was 
still avoided as the head and front of offending ultramontanism ; 
and when the historical commission was instituted at Munich, by 
disciples of the Berlin school, he was passed over at first, and 
afterwards opposed. When public matters took him to Berlin in 
1857, he sought no intercourse with the divines of the faculty. 
The common idea of his ‘ Reformation’ was expressed by Kaulbach 
in a drawing which represented the four chief reformers riding on 
one horse, pursued by a scavenger with the unmistakable features 
of their historian. He was received with civility at Rome, if not 
with cordiality. The pope sent to Cesena for a manuscript which 
it was reported that he wished to consult; and his days were 
spent profitably between the Minerva and the Vatican, where he 
was initiated in the mysteries of Galileo’s tower. It was his fortune 
to have for pilot and instructor a prelate classified in the pigeon- 
holes of the Wilhelmsstrasse as the chief agitator against the state, 
dessen umfangreiches Wissen noch durch dessen Feinheit und geistige 
Gewandtheit iibertroffen wird. He was welcomed by Passaglia and 
Schrader at the Collegio Romano, and enjoyed the privilege of 
examining San Callisto with De Rossi for his guide. His personal 
experience was agreeable, though he strove unsuccessfully to pre- 
vent the condemnation of two of his colleagues by the Index. 

’ There have been men connected with him who knew Rome in 
his time, and whose knowledge moved them to indignation and 
despair. One bishop assured him that the Christian religion was, 
extinct there, and only survived in its forms; and an important 
ecclesiastic on the spot wrote: Delenda est Carthago. The archives 
of the Culturkampf contain a despatch from a protestant states- 
man sometime his friend, urging his government to deal with the 
papacy as they would deal with Dahomey. Doellinger’s impres- 
sion on his journey was very different. He did not come away 
charged with visions of scandal in the spiritual order, of suffering 
in the temporal, or of tyranny in either. He was never in contact 
with the sinister side of things. Theiner’s Life of Clement the 
Fourteenth failed to convince him, and he listened incredulously 
to his indictment of the Jesuits. Eight years later Theiner wrote 
to him that he hoped they would now agree better on that subject 
than when they discussed it in Rome. ‘Ich freue mich, dass Sie 
jetzt erkennen, dass mein Urtheil iiber die Jesuiten und ihr Wirken 
gerecht war.—Im kommenden Jahr, so Gott will, werden wir uns 
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hoffentlich besser verstehen als im Jahr 1857.’ He thought the 
governing body unequal to the task of ruling both church and 
state ; but it was the state that seemed to him to suffer from the 
combination. He was anxious about the political future, not about 
the future of religion. The persuasion that government by priests 
could not maintain itself in the world as it is, grew in force and 
definiteness as he meditated at home on the things he had seen and 
heard. He was despondent and apprehensive; but he had no 
suspicion of what was then so near. In the summer of 1859, as 
the sequel of Solferino began to unfold itself, he thought of making 
his observations known. In November a friend wrote: Je ne me 
dissimule aucune des miséres de tout ordre qui vous ont frappé & Rome. 
For more than a year he remained silent and uncertain, watching 
the use France would make of the irresistible authority acquired 
by the defeat of Austria and the collapse of government in Central 
Italy. 

The war of 1859, portending danger to the temporal power, dis- 
closed divided counsels. The episcopate supported the papal 
sovereignty, and a voluntary tribute, which in a few years took 
shape in tens of millions, poured into the treasury of St. Peter. A 
time followed during which the papacy endeavoured, by a series 
of connected measures, to preserve its political authority through 
the aid of its spiritual. Some of the most enlightened catholics, 
Dupanloup and Montalembert, proclaimed a sort of holy war. 
Some of the most enlightened protestants, Guizot and Leo, defended 
the Roman government, as the most legitimate, venerable, and 
necessary of governments. In Italy there were ecclesiastics like 
Liverani, Tosti, Capecelatro, who believed with Manzoni that there 
could be no deliverance without unity, or calculated that political 
loss might be religious gain. Passaglia, the most celebrated Jesuit 
living, and a confidential adviser of the pope, both in dogma and 
in the preparation of the Syllabus, until Perrone refused to meet 
him, quitted the Society, and then fled from Rome, leaving the 
Inquisition in possession of his papers, in order to combat the 
use of theology in defence of the temporal power. Forty thousand 
priests, he said, publicly or privately agreed with him; and the 
diplomatists reported the names of nine cardinals who were ready 
to make terms with Italian unity, of which the pope himself said : 
‘Ce serait un beaw réve.’ In this country, Newman did not share 
the animosity of conservatives against Napoleon III and his action 
in Italy. When the flood, rising, reached the papal throne, he 
preserved an embarrassed silence, refusing, in spite of much soli- 
citation, to commit himself even in private. An impatient M.P. 
took the train down to Edgbaston, and began, trying to draw 
him: ‘ What times we live in, Father Newman! Look at all that 
is going on in Italy.’ ‘ Yes, indeed! And look at China too, and 
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New Zealand!’ Lacordaire favoured the cause of the Italians 
more openly, in spite of his Paris associates. He hoped, by federa- 
tion, to save the interests of the Holy See, but he was reconciled 
to the loss of provinces, and he required religious liberty at Rome. 
Lamoriciére was defeated in September 1860, and in February the 
fortress of Gaéta, which had become the last Roman outwork, fell. 
Then Lacordaire, disturbed in his reasoning by the logic of events, 
and by an earnest appeal to his priestly conscience, as his bio- 
grapher says, ‘ébranlé un moment par une lettre éloquente,’ broke 
away from his friends :-— 


Que Montalembert, notre ami commun, ne voie pas dans ce qui se 
passe en Italie, sauf le mal, un progrés sensible dans ce que nous avons 
toujours cru le bien de l’église, cela tient 4 sa nature passionnée. Ce qui 
le domine aujourd’hui c’est la haine du gouvernement francais.—Dieu se 
sert de tout, méme du despotisme, méme de l’égoisme; et il y a méme 
des choses qu’il ne peut accomplir par des mains tout a fait pures.—Qu’y - 
puis-je? Me déclarer contre l’Italie parce que ses chaines tombent mal 
& propos? Non assurément: je laisse & d’autres une passion aussi 
profonde, et j’aime mieux accepter ce que j’estime un bien de quelque 
part qu’il vienne.—lII est vrai que la situation temporelle du Pape souffre 
présentement de la libération de I’Italie, et peut-étre en souffrira-t-elle 
encore assez longtemps: mais c’est un malheur qui a aussi ses fins dans 
la politique mystérieuse de la Providence, Souffrir n’est pas mourir, 
c’est quelquefois expier et s’éclairer. 


This was written on 22 Feb. 1861. In April Doellinger spoke 
on the Roman question in the Odeon at Munich, and explained him- 
self more fully in the autumn, in the most popular of all his books. 

The argument of ‘ Kirche und Kirchen’ was, that the churches 
which are without the pope drift into many troubles, and maintain 
themselves at a manifest disadvantage, whereas the church which 
energetically preserves the principle of unity has a vast superiority 
which would prevail, but for its disabling and discrediting failure in 
civil government. That government seemed to him as legitimate 
as any in the world, and so needful to those for whose sake it was 
instituted, that if it should be overthrown, it would, by irresistible 
necessity, be restored. Those for whose sake it was instituted were, 
not the Roman people, but the catholic world. That interest, while it 
lasted, was so sacred, that no sacrifice was too great to preserve it, 
not even the exclusion of the clerical order from secular office. 

The book was an appeal to catholics to save the papal govern- 
ment by the only possible remedy, and to rescue the Roman people 
from falling under what the author deemed a tyranny like that of 
the Convention. He had acquired his politics in the atmosphere 
of 1847, from the potential liberality of men like Radowitz, who 
declared that he would postpone every political or national interest 
to that.of the church, Capponi, the last Italian federalist, and 
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Tocqueville, the minister who occupied Rome. His object was no’ 
materially different from that of Antonelli and Mérode, but he 
sought it by exposing the faults of the papal government during 
several centuries, and the hopelessness of all efforts to save it from 
the revolution unless reformed. He wrote to an English minister 
that it could not be our policy that the head of the catholic church 
should be subject to a foreign potentate :— 


Das harte Wort mit welchem Sie im Parlamente den Stab iiber Rom 
gebrochen haben—hopelessly incurable, oder incorrigible—kann ich mir 
nicht aneignen; ich hoffe vielmehr, wie ich es in dem Buche dargelegt 
habe, das Gegentheil. An die Dauerhaftigkeit eines ganz Italien um- 
fassenden Piemontesisch-Italiiinischen Reiches glaube ich nicht.—In- 
zwischen tréste ich mich mit dem Gedanken, dass in Rom Zuletzt doch 
vexatio dabit intellectum, und dann wird noch alles gut werden. 


To these grateful vaticinations his correspondent replied :— 


You have exhibited the gradual departure of the government in the 
states of the church from all those conditions which made it tolerable to 
the sense and reason of mankind, and have, I think, completely justified, 
in principle if not in all the facts, the conduct of those who have deter. 
mined to do away with it. 


The policy of exalting the spiritual authority though at the ex- 


pense of sacrifices in the temporal, the moderation even in the 
catalogue of faults, the side blow at the protestants, filling more 
than half the volume, disarmed for a moment the resentment of 
outraged Rome. The pope, on a report from Theiner, spoke of the 
book as one that might do good. Others said that it was pointless, 
that its point was not where the author meant it to be, that the 
handle was sharper than‘the blade. It was made much more clear 
that the pope had governed badly than that Russia or Great Britain 
would gain by his supremacy. The cold analysis, the diagnosis by 
the bedside of the sufferer, was not the work of an observer 
dazzled by admiration or blinded by affection. It was a step, a 
first unconscious, unpremeditated step, in the process of detachment. 
The historian here began to prevail over the divine, and to judge 
church matters by a law which was not given from the altar. It 
was the outcome of a spirit which had been in him from the begin- 
ning. His English translator had uttered a mild protest against 
his severe treatment of popes. His censure of the Reformation had 
been not as that of Bossuet, but as that of Baxter and Bull. In 
1845 Mr. Gladstone remarked that he would answer every objection, 
but never proselytised. In 1848 he rested the claims of the church 
on the common law, and bade the hierarchy remember that national 
character is above free will: Die Nationalitit ist etwas der Freiheit des 
menschlichen Willens entriicktes, geheimnissvolles und in ihrem letzten 
Grunde selbst etwas von Gott gewolltes. In his ‘Hippolytus ’ he began 
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by surrendering the main point, that a man who so vilified the papacy 
might yet bean undisputed saint. In the ‘ Vorhalle’ he flung away 
a favourite argument, by avowing that paganism developed by its 
own lines and laws, untouched by Christianity, until the second cen- 
tury; and as with the Gentiles, so with the sects; he taught, in the 

suppressed chapter of his history, that their doctrines followed a 

normal course. And he believed so far in the providential mission 

of protestantism, that it was idle to talk of reconciliation until it 

had borne all its fruit. He exasperated a Munich colleague by re- 
fusing to pronounce whether Gregory and Innocent had the right 
to depose emperors, or Otho and Henry to depose popes; for he 
thought that historians should not fit theories to facts, but should 
be content with showing how things worked. Much secret and 
suppressed antagonism found vent in 1858, when one who had 
been his assistant in writing the ‘Reformation’ and was still his 
friend, declared that he would be a heretic whenever he found a 
backing. 

Those with whom he actively coalesced felt at times that he was 
incalculable, that lie pursued a separate line, and was always 
learning, whilst others busied themselves less with the unknown. 
This note of distinctness and solitude set him apart from thuse 
about him, during his intimacy with the most catholic of Anglican 
prelates, Forbes, and with the lamented Liddon. And it appeared 
still more when the denominational barrier of his sympathy was 
no longer marked, and he; who had stood in the rank almost with 
De Maistre and Perrone, found himself acting for the same ends 
with their enemies, when he delivered a studied eulogy on Mignet, 
exalted the authority of Laurent in religious history and of Ferrari 
in civil, and urged the Bavarian academy to elect Taine, as a writer 
who had but one rival in France, leaving it to uncertain conjecture 
whether the man he meant was Renan. In theory it was his maxim 
that a man should guard against his friends. When he first addressed 
the university as Rector, saying that as the opportunity might never 
come again, he would employ it to utter the thoughts closest to 
his heart, he exhorted the students to be always true to their con- 
victions and not to yield to surroundings ; and he invoked, rightly 
or wrongly, the example of Burke, his favourite among public men, 
who, turning from his associates to obey the light within, carried 
the nation with him. A gap was apparent now between the spirit 
in which he devoted himself to the service of his church and that of 
the men whom he most esteemed. At that time he was nearly the 
only German who knew Newman well and appreciated the grace 
and force of his mind. But Newman, even when he was angry, 
assiduously distinguished the pontiff from his court :— 

There will necessarily always be round the Pope second-rate people, 
who are not subjects of that supernatural wisdom which is his prerogative. 
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For myself, certainly I have found myself in a different atmosphere, when 
I have left the Curia for the Pope himself. 


Montalembert protested that there were things in ‘ Kirche und 
Kirchen’ which he would not have liked to say in public :— 


Il est certain que la seconde partie de votre livre déplaira beaucoup, 
non seulement & Rome, mais encore 4 la trés grande majorité des 
Catholiques. Je ne sais donc pas si, dans le cas ol vous m’eussiez con- 


sulté préalablement, j’aurais eu le courage d’infliger cette blessure 4 mon 
pére et & mes fréres. 


Doellinger judged that the prerogative even of natural wisdom 
was often wanting in the government of the church; and the sense 
of personal attachment, if he ever entertained it, had worn away in 
the friction and familiarity of centuries. 

After the disturbing interlude of the Roman question he did not 
resume the history of Christianity. The second century with its 
fragments of information, its scope for piecing and conjecture, he 
left to Lightfoot. With increasing years he lost the disposition to 
travel on common ground, impregnably occupied by specialists, 
where he had nothing of his own to tell; and he preferred to work 
where he could be a pathfinder. Problems of church government 
had come to the front, and he proposed to retraverse his subject, 
narrowing it into a history of the papacy. He began by securing 
his foundations and eliminating legend. He found so much that was 
legendary that his critical preliminaries took the shape of a history 
of fables relating to the papacy. Many of these were harmless : 
others were devised for a purpose, and he fixed his attention more 
and more on those which were the work of design. The question, 
how far the persistent production of spurious matter had perma- 
nently affected the genuine constitution and theology of the church 
arose before his mind ashe composed the ‘ Papstfabeln des Mittel- 
alters.’ He indicated the problem without discussing it. The matter 
of the volume was generally neutral, but its threatening import was 
perceived, and twenty-one hostile critics sent reviews of it to one 
theological journal. 

Since he first wrote on these matters, thirty years earlier, the 
advance of competitive learning had made it a necessity to revise 
statements by all accessible lights, and to subject authorities to a 
closer scrutiny. The increase in the rigour of the obligation might 
be measured by Tischendorf, who after renewing the text of the 
New Testament in seven editions, had more than three thousand 
changes to make in the eighth. The old pacific superficial method 
yielded no longer what would be accepted as certain knowledge. 
Having made himself master of the reconstructive process that was 
carried on a little apart from the main chain of durable literature, 
in academic transactions, in dissertations and periodicals, he sub- 
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mitted the materials he was about to use to the exigencies of the 
day. Without it, he would have remained a man of the last gener- 
ation, distanced by every disciple of the new learning. He went to 
work with nothing but his trained and organised common sense, 
starting from no theory, and aiming at no conclusion. If he was 
beyond his contemporaries in the mass of expedient knowledge, he 
was not before them in the strictness of his tests, or in sharpness 
or boldness in applying them. He was abreast as a critic, he was 
not ahead. He did not innovate. The parallel studies of the time 
kept pace with his ; and his judgments are those which are accepted 
generally. His critical mind was pliant, to assent where he must, 
to reject where he must, and to doubt where he must. His sub- 
mission to external testimony appeared in his panegyric of our 
Indian empire, where he overstated the increase of population. 
Informed of his error by one of his translators, he replied that 
the figures had seemed incredible also to him, but having verified, 
he found the statement so positively made that he did not venture 
to depart from it. If inclination ever swayed his judgment, it 
was in his despair of extracting a real available Buddha from the 
fables of Southern India, which was conquered at last by the 
ablest of Mommsen’s pupils. 

He was less apprehensive than most of his English friends in 
questions relating to the Old Testament; and in the New, he was 
disposed, at times, to allow some force to Muratori’s fragment 
as to the person of the evangelist who is least favourable to St. 
Peter; and was puzzled at the zeal of the Speaker’s com- 
mentator as to the second epistle of the apostle. He held to the 
epistles of St. Ignatius with the tenacity of a Caroline prelate, and 
was grateful to De Rossi for a chronological point in their favour. 
He rejected the attacks of Lucius on the most valued passages in 
Philo, and stood with Gass against Weingarten’s argument on the 
life of St. Anthony and the origin of monasticism. He resisted Over- 
beck on the epistle to Diognetus, and thought Ebrard all astray as 
to the Culdees. There was no conservative antiquarian whom he 
prized higher than Le Blant: yet he considered Ruinart credu- 
lous in dealing with acts of early martyrs. A pupil on whose 
friendship he relied, made an effort to rescue the legends of the 
conversion of Germany; but the master preferred the unsparing 
demolitions of Rettberg. Capponi and Carl Hegel were his particu- 
lar friends; but he abandoned them without hesitation for Scheffer 
Boichorst, the iconoclast of early Italian chronicles, and never 
consented to read the learned reply of Da Lungo. 

The ‘ Pope Fables’ carried the critical inquiry a very little way ; 
but he went on with the subject. After the Donation of Con- 
stantine came the Forged Decretals, which were just then printed 
for the first time in an accurate edition. Doellinger began to be 
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absorbed in the long train of hierarchical fictions, which had de- 
ceived men like Gregory VII, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal 
Bellarmine, which he traced up to the false Areopagite, and down 
to the Laminez Granatenses. These studies became the chief occu- 
pation of his life; they led to his excommunication in 1871, and 
carried him away from his early system. For this, neither syllabus 
nor ecumenical council was needed; neither crimes nor scandals 
were its distant cause. The history of church government was the 
influence which so profoundly altered his position. Some trace 
of his researches, at an early period of their progress, appears in 
what he wrote on the occasion of the Vatican Council, especially 
in the fragment of an ecclesiastical pathology which was pablished 
under the name of Janus. But the history itself, which was the 
main and characteristic work of his life, and was pursued until 
the end, was never published or completed. He died without 
making it known to what extent, within what limit, the ideas with 
which he had been so long identified, were changed by his later 
studies, and how wide a trench had opened between his earlier and 
his later life. Twenty years of his historical work are lost for 
history. 

The revolution in method since he began to write was partly the 
better use of old authorities, partly the accession of new. Doellinger 
had devoted himself to the one in 1863 ; he passed to the other in 
1864. For definite objects he had often consulted manuscripts, but 
the harvest was stacked away, and had scarcely influenced his works. 
In the use and knowledge of unpublished matter he still belonged 
to the old school, and was on a level with Neander. Although, 
in later years, he printed six or seven volumes of Inedita, like Mai 
and Theiner he did not excel as an editor: and this part of his 
labours is notable chiefly for its effect on himself. He never went 
over altogether to men like Schottmueller, who said of him that he 
made no research—er hat nicht geforscht—meaning that he had made 
his mind up about the Templars by the easy study of Wilkins, 
Michelet, Schottmueller himself, and perhaps a hundred others, but 
had not gone underground to the mines they delved in. Fustel de 
Coulanges, at the time of his death, was promoting the election of 
the bishop of Oxford to the Institute, on the ground that he sur- 
passed all other Englishmen in his acquaintance with manuscripts. 
Doellinger agreed with their French rival in his estimate of our 
English historian, but he ascribed less value to that part of his © 
acquirements. He assured the Bavarian Academy that Mr. Free- 
man, who reads print, but nevertheless mixes his colours with 
brains, is the author of the most profound work on the middle ages 
ever written in this country, and is not only a brilliant writer and a 
sagacious critic, but the most learned of all our countrymen. Ranke 
once drew a line at 1514, after which, he said, we still want help 
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from unprinted sources. The world had moved a good deal since that 
cautious innovation, and after 1860, enormous and excessive masses 
of archive were brought into play. The Italian revolution opened 
tempting horizons. In 1864 Doellinger spent his vacation in the 
libraries of Vienna and Venice. At Vienna, by an auspicious omen, 
Sickel, who was not yet known to Greater Germany as the first of 
its medieval paleographers, showed him the sheets of a work con- 
taining 247 Carolingian acts unknown to Boehmer, who had just 
died with the repute of being the best authority on Imperial charters. 
During several years Doellinger followed up the discoveries he now 
began. Theiner sent him documents from the Archivio Segreto ; one 
of his friends shut himself up at Trent, and another at Bergamo. 
Strangers ministered to his requirements, and huge quantities of 
transcripts came to him from many countries. Conventional his- 
tory faded away; the studies of a lifetime suddenly underwent 
transformation ; and his view of the last six centuries was made up 
from secret information gathered in thirty European libraries and 
archives. As many things remote from current knowledge grew to 
be certainties, he became more confident, more independent, and 
more isolated. The ecclesiastical history of his youth went to 
pieces against the new criticism of 1863, and the revelation of the 
unknown which began on a very large scale in 1864. 

During four years of transition occupied by this new stage of 
study, he abstained from writing books. Whenever some local 
occasion called upon him to ‘speak, he spoke of the independence 
and authority of history. In cases of collision with the church, he 
said that a man should seek the error in himself; but he spoke of 
the doctrine of the universal church, and it did not appear that he 
thought of any living voice or present instructor. He claimed no 
immunity for philosophy ; but history, he affirmed, left to itself and 
pursued disinterestedly, will heal the ills it causes; and it was said 
of him that he set the university in the place of the hierarchy. Some 
of his countrymen were deeply moved by the measures which were 
being taken to restore and to confirm the authority of Rome; and 
he had impatient colleagues at the university who pressed him with 
sharp issues of uncompromising logic. He himself was reluctant to 
bring down serene research into troublesome disputation, and wished 
to keep history and controversy apart. His hand was forced at last 
by his friends abroad. Whilst he pursued his isolating investi- 
gations he remained aloof from a question which in other countries 
and other days was a summary and effective test of impassioned 
controversy. Persecution was a problem that had never troubled 
him. It was not a topic with theoretical Germans; the necessary 
books were hardly available, and a man might read all the popular 
histories and theologies without getting much further than the 
Spanish Inquisition. Ranke, averse from what is unpleasant, gave 
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no details. The gravity of the question had never been brought 
home to Doellinger in forty years of public teaching. When he 
approached it, as late as 1861, he touched lightly, representing the 
intolerance of protestants to their disadvantage, while that of 
catholics was a bequest of Imperial Rome, taken up in an emergency 
by secular powers, in no way involving the true spirit and practice 
of the church. With this light footfall the topic which has so 
powerful a leverage slipped into the current of his thought. The 
view found favour with Ambrose de Lisle, who, having read the 
‘Letters to a Prebendary,’ was indignant with those who commit 
the church to a principle often resisted or ignored. Newman 
would admit no such compromise :— 


Is not the miraculous infliction of judgments upon blasphemy, lying, 
profaneness, &c., in the apostles’ day a sanction of infliction upon the same 
by a human hand in the times of the Inquisition? Ecclesiastical rulers - 
may punish with the sword, if they can, and if it is expedient or neces- 


sary todo so. The church has a right to make laws and to enforce them 
with temporal punishments. 


The question came forward in France in the wake of the 
temporal power. Liberal defenders of a government which made a 
principle of persecution had to decide whether they approved or 


condemned it. Where was their liberality in one case, or their 
catholicity in the other ? It was the simple art of their adversaries 
to press this point, and to make the most of it; and a French priest 
took upon him to declare that intolerance, far from being a hidden 
shame, was a pride and a glory: L’Eglise regarde U' Inquisition 
comme Uapogée de la civilisation chrétienne, comme le fruit naturel des 
époques de foi et de catholicisme national. Gratry took the other 
side so strongly that there would have been a tumult at the 
Sorbonne, if he had said from his chair what he wrote in his 
book ; and certain passages were struck out of the printed text by 
the cautious archbishop’s reviser. He was one of those French 
divines who had taken in fuel at Munich, and he welcomed ‘ Kirche 
und Kirchen’: ‘ Quant au livre du docteur Doellinger sur la Papauté, 
c’est, selon moi, le livre décisif. C’est un chef-d’wurre admirable a 
plusieurs égards, et qui est destiné a produire un bien incalculable et 
a fixer Vopinion sur ce sujet; c'est ainsi que le juge aussi M. de 
Montalembert. Le docteur Doellinger nous a rendu a tous un grand 
service.’ This was not the first impression of Montalembert. He 
deplored the Odeon lectures as usurping functions divinely assigned 
not to professors, but to the episcopate, as a grief for friends and 
a joy for enemies. When the volume came he still objected to 
the policy, to the chapter on England, and to the cold treatment 
of Sixtus V. At last he admired without reserve. Nothing better 
had been written since Bossuet; the judgment on the Roman 
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government, though severe, was just, and contained no more than 
the truth. There was not a word which he would not be able to 
sign. A change was going on in his position and his affections, 
as he came to regard toleration as the supreme affair. At Malines 
he solemnly declared that the Inquisitor was as horrible as the 
Terrorist, and made no distinction in favour of death inflicted 
for religion against death for political motives: Les bichers allumés 
par une main catholique me font autant @horreur que les échafauds 
ow les protestants ont immolé tant de martyrs. Wiseman, having 
heard him once, was not present on the second day; but the 
Belgian cardinal assured him that he had spoken like a sound 
divine. He described Dupanloup’s defence of the Syllabus as a 
masterpiece of eloquent subterfuge, and repudiated his interpréta- 
tions équivoques. A journey to Spain in 1865 made him more 
. vehement than ever; although, from that time the political opposi- 
tion inflamed him less. He did not find imperialism intolerable. 
His wrath was fixed on the things of which Spain had reminded 
him: C’est la quwil faut aller pour voir ce que le catholicisme ex- 
clusif a su faire d’une des plus grandes et des plus héroiques nations 
de la terre.—Je rapporte un surcroit @horreur pour les doctrines 
fanatiques et absolutistes qui ont cours aujourd’hui chez les catholiques 
‘du monde entier. In 1866 it became difficult, by the aid of others, 
to overcome Falloux’s resistance to the admission of an article in 
the Correspondant, and by the end of the year, his friends were 
unanimous to exclude him. ‘An essay on Spain, his last work— 
dernier soupir demon dme indignée et attristée—was, by Dupanloup’s 
advice, not allowed to appear. Repelled by those whom he now 
designated as spurious, servile, and prevaricating liverals, he turned 
to the powerful German with whom he thought himself in sympathy. 
He had applauded him for dealing with one thing at a time, in 
his book on Rome: Vous avez bien fait de ne rien dire de l’abso- 
lutisme spirituel, quant a@ présent. Sat prata biberunt. Le reste 
viendra en son temps. He avowed that spiritual autocracy is worse 
. than political; that evil passions which had triumphed in the 
state were triumphant in the church; that to send human beings 
to the stake, with a crucifix before them, was the act of a monster or 
a maniac. He was dying; but whilst he turned his face to the 
wall, lamenting that he had lived too long, he wished for one more 
conference with the old friend with whom, thirty-five years before, 
in a less anxious time, he had discussed the theme of religion and 
liberty. This was in February 1867 ; and for several years he had 
endeavoured to teach Doellinger his clear-cut antagonism, and to 
kindle in him something of his gloomy and passionate fervour, on 
the one point on which all depended. 
Doellinger arrived slowly at the contemplation of deeper 
issues than that of churchmen or laymen in political offices, of 
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Roman or German pupils in theological chairs. After seeing 
Baron Arnim, in 1865, he lost the hope of saving the papal 
government, and ceased to care about the things he had con- 
tended for in 1861; and a time came when he thought it diffi- 
cult to give up the temporal power, and yet revere the Holy 
See. He wrote to Montalembert that his illusions were failing: 
Ich bin sehr erniichtert.—Es ist so vieles in der Kirche anders ge- 
kommen als ich es mir vor 20-30 Jahren gedacht, und rosenfarbig 
ausgemalt hatte. He learnt to speak of spiritual despotism almost in 
the words of his friend. The point of junction between the two orders 
of ideas is the use of fire for the enforcement of religion on which 
the French were laying all their stress: In Frankreich bewegt sich 
der Gegensatz blos auf dem socialpolitischen Gebiete, nicht auf dem 
theologisch-wissenschaftlichen, weil es dort genau genommen eine 
theologische Wissenschaft nicht gibt (16 Oct. 1865).. The Syllabus had 
not permanently fixed his attention upon it. Two years later, the 
matter was put more definitely, and he found himself, with little real 
preparation, turning from antiquarian curiosities, and brought face 
to face with the radical question of life and death. If ever his 
literary career was influenced by his French alliances, by association 
with men in the throng, for whom politics decided, and all. the 
learning of the schools did not avail, the moment was when he 
resolved to write on the Inquisition. 

The popular account which he drew up appeared in the news- 
papers in the summer of 1867; and although he did not mean to 
burn his ships, his position as an official defender of the Holy See 
was practically at an end. He wrote rapidly, at short notice, and 
not in the steady course of progressive acquisition. Ficker and 
Winkelmann have since given a different narrative of the step by 
which the Inquisition came into existence ; and the praise of Gregory 
the Tenth, as a man sincerely religious who kept aloof, was a 
mark of haste. In the work which he was using, there was no act 
by that pontiff; but if he had had time to look deeper he would not 
have found him, in this respect, different from his contemporaries. 
There is no uncertainty as to the author’s feeling towards the in- 
fliction of torture and death for religion, and the purpose of his 
treatise is to prevent the nailing of the Catholic colours to the stake. 
The spirit is that of the early lectures, in which he said: Diese 
Schutzgewalt der Kirche ist rein geistlich. Sie kann also auch einen 
solchen dffentlichen hartnickigen und sonst unheilbaren Gegner der 
Kirche nur seiner rein geistlichen kirchlichen Rechte berauben. 
Compared with the sweeping vehemence of the Frenchmen who pre- 
ceded, the restrained moderation of language, the abstinence from 
the-use of general terms, leaves us in doubt how far the con- 
demnation extended, and whether he did more, in fact, than de- 
plore a deviation from the doctrine of the first centuries. Kurz 
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darauf trat ein Umschwung ein, den man wohl einen Abfall von der 
alten Lehre nennen darf, und der sich ausnimmt als ob die Kaiser 
die Lehrmeister der Bischife geworden seien. He never entirely 
separated himself in principle from the promoters, the agents, the 
apologists. He did not believe, with Hefele, that the spirit survives, 
that there are men, not content with eternal flames, who are ready 
to light up new Smithfields. Many of the defenders were his inti- 
mate friends. The most conspicuous was the only colleague who ad- 
dressed him with the familiar German Du. Speaking of two or three 
men, of whom one, Martens, had specially attacked the false liberal- 
ism which sees no good in the Inquisition, he wrote: Sie werden 
sich noch erinnern . . . wie hochich solche Manner stelle. He differed 
from them widely, but he differed academically ; and this was not 
the polish or precaution of a man who knows that to assail character 
is to degrade and to betray one’s cause. The change in his own 
opinions was always before him. Although convinced that he had 
been wrong in many of the ideas and facts with which he started, he 
was also satisfied that he had been as sincere and true to his lights 
in 1835 as in 1865. There was no secret about the Inquisition, 
and its observances were published and republished in fifty books ; 
but in his early days he had not read them, and there was not a 
German, from Basil to Koenigsberg, who could have faced a vivd 
voce in the Directorium or the Arsenale, or who had ever read Percin 
or Paramo. If Lacordaire disconnected St. Dominic from’ the 
practice of persecution, Doellinger had done the same thing 
before him. 


Weit entfernt, wie man ihm wohl vorgeworfen hat, sich dabei Gewalt 
und Verfolgung zu erlauben, oder gar der Stifter der Inquisition zu 
werden, wirkte er, nicht den Irrenden, sondern den Irrthum befehdend, 
nur durch ruhige Belehrung und Erérterung. 


If Newman, a much more cautious disputant, thought it sub- 
stantial truth to say that Rome never burnt heretics, there were 
things as false in his own early writings. If Moehler, in the 
religious wars, diverted attention from catholic to protestant 
atrocities, he took the example from his friend’s book, which he 
was reviewing. There may be startling matter in Locatus and 
Pegna, but they were officials writing under the strictest censorship, 
and nobody can tell when they express their own private thoughts. 
There is a copy of Suarez on which a priest has written the 
marginal ejaculation: Mon Dieu, ayez pitié de nous! But Suarez 
had to send the manuscript of his most aggressive book to Rome 
for revision, and Doellinger used to insist, on the testimony of his 
secretary, in Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ that he disavowed and detested the 
interpolations that came back. 
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The French group, unlike him in spirit and motive, but dealing 
with the same opponents, judged them freely, and gave impera- 
tive utterance to their judgments. Whilst Doellinger said of Veuillot 
that he meant well, but did much good and much evil, Monta- 
lembert called him a hypocrite: L’Univers, en déclarant tous les 
jours qu'il ne veut pas d’autre liberté que la sienne, justifie tout ce que 
nos pires ennemis ont jamuis dit sur la mauvaise foi et Uhypocrisie des 
polémistes chrétiens. Lacordaire wrote to a hostile bishop: L’ Uni- 
vers est a mes yeux la négation de tout esprit chrétien et de tout bon 
sens humain. Ma consolation au milieu de si grandes miséres morales 
est de vivre solitaire, occupé Uune wurre que Dieu bénit, et de protester 
par mon silence, et de temps en temps par mes paroles, contre la plus 
grande insolence qui se soit encore autorisée au nom de Jésus-Christ. 
Gratry was a man of more gentle nature, but his tone is the same : 
Esprits faux ou nuls, consciences intellectuelles faussées par Vhabitude 
de Vapologie sans franchise: partemque ejus cum hypocritis ponet. 
—Cette école est bien en vérité une école de mensonge.—C’ est cette 
école qui est depuis des siecles, et surtout en ce siecle, Vopprobre de 
notre cause et le fléau de la religion. Voila notre ennemi commun ; 
roila Vennemi de l Eglise. 

Doellinger never understood party divisions in this tragie way. 
He was provided with religious explanations for the living and the 
dead ; and his maxims in regard to contemporaries governed and 
attenuated his view of every historical problem. For the writers 
of his acquaintance who were unfaltering advocates of the Holy 
Office, fer Philips and Gams, and for Theiner, who expiated devious 
passages of early youth, amongst other penitential works, with 
large volumes in honour of Gregory XIII, he had always the same 
mode of defence: Mir begegnet es noch jede Woche, dass ich irgend 
einem Irrthum, mitunter einem lange gepflegten, entsage, ihn mir 
gleichsam aus der Brust herausreissen muss. Da sollte man freilich 
hichst duldsam und nachsichtig gegen fremde Irrthiimer werden (5 
Oct. 1866). He writes in the same terms to another correspondent 
sixteen years later: Mein ganzes Leben ist ein successives Abstreifen 
von Irrthiimern gewesen, von Irrthiimern die ich mit Zahigkeit festhielt, 
gewaltsam gegen die mir aufdimmernde bessere Erkenntniss mich 
stemmend ; und doch meine ich sagen zu diirfen, dass ich dabei nicht 
dishonest war. Darf ich andre verurtheilen in eodem luto mecum 
haerentes ? He regretted as he grew old the hardness and severity of 
early days, and applied the same inconclusive deduction from his 
own experience to the past. After comparing Baronius and Bellar- 
mine with Bossuet and Arnauld he goes on: Wenn ich solche 
Ménner auf einem Irrthum treffe, so sage ich mir: * Wenn Du damals 
gelebt, und an seiner Stelle gestanden wérest, hiittest Du nicht den 
allgemeinen Wahn getheilt; und er, wenn er die Dir zu Theil gewor- 


3 B2 
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denen Erkenntnissmittel besessen, wiirde er nicht besseren Gebrauch 
davon gemacht haben, die Wahrheit nicht friiher erkannt und bekannt 
haben, als Du ?’ 

He sometimes distrusted his favourite argument of ignorance 
and early prepossessions, and felt that there was presumption and 
unreality in tendering such explanations to men like the Bollandist 
De Buck, De Rossi, whom the Institute elected in preference to 
Mommsen, or Windischmann, whom he himself had been accused 
of bringing forward as a rival to Moehler. He would say that 
knowledge may be a burden and not a light, that the faculty of 
doing justice to the past is among the rarest of moral and intellectual 
gifts: Man kann viel wissen, viele Notizen im Kopf haben, ohne 
das rechte wissenschaftliche Verstiéndniss, ohne den historischen Sinn. 
Dieser ist, wie Sie wohl wissen, gar nicht so hdufig; und wo er 
fehit, da fehlt auch, scheint mir, die volle Verantwortlichkeit fiir das 
gewusste, 

In 1879 he prepared materials for a paper on the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Here he was breaking new ground, and verging 
on that which it was the policy and the aspiration of his life to avoid. 
Many a man who gives no tears to Cranmer, Servetus, or Bruno, 
who thinks it just that laws should be obeyed, who deems that ac- 
tions done by order are excused, and that legality implies morality, 
will draw the line at midnight murder and wholesale extermination. 
The deed wrought at Paris and in forty towns of France in 1572, 
the arguments which produced it, the arguments which justified it, 
left no room for the mists of mitigation and compromise. The 
passage from the age of Gregory IX to that of Gregory XIII, 
from .the Crusades to the wars of Religion, brought his whole 
system into jeopardy. The historian who was at the heels of 
the divine in 1861, and level with him in 1867, would have come 
to the front. The discourse was never delivered, never composed. 
But the subject of toleration was absent no more from his thoughts, 
filling space once occupied by Julian of Eclanum and Duns Scotus, 
the Variata and the Five Propositions. To the last days of 1889 he 
was engaged in following the doctrines of intolerance back to 

‘their root, from Innocent III to the Council of Rheims, from 
Nicholas I to St. Augustine, narrowing the sphere of individual 
responsibility, defending agents, and multiplying degrees so as 
to make them imperceptible. Before the writings of Priscillian 
were published by the Vienna Academy the nature of their strange 
contents was disclosed. It then appeared that a copy of the Codex 
unicus had been sent to Doellinger from Wurzburg years before; 
and that he had never adverted to the fact that the burning of 
heretics came, fully armed, from the brain of one man, and was the 
invention of a heretic who became its first victim. 
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At Rome he discussed the council of Trent with Theiner, and 
tried to obtain permission for him to publish the original acts. 
Pius IX objected that none of his predecessors had allowed it, and 
Theiner answered that none of them had defined the Immaculate 
Conception. In a paper which Doellinger drew up, he observed that 
Pallavicini cannot convince ; that far from proving the case against 
the artful Servite, the pettiness of his charges indicates that he has 
no graver fault to find; so that nothing but the production of the 
official texts can enforce or disprove the imputation that Trent was 
a scene of tyranny and intrigue. His private belief then was that 
the papers would disprove the imputation and vindicate the council. 
When Theiner found it possible to publish his ‘ Acta Authentica,’ 
Doellinger also printed several private diaries, chiefly from Mend- 
ham’s collection at the Bodleian. But the correspondence between 
Rome and the legates is still, in its integrity, kept back. The two 
friends had examined it; both were persuaded that it was decisive ; 
but they judged that it decided in opposite ways. Theiner, the official 
guardian of the records, had been forbidden to communicate them 
during the Vatican Council ; and he deemed the concealment pru- 
dent. What passed in Rome under Pius IX would, he averred, 
suffer by comparison. According to Doellinger, the suppressed 
papers told against Trent. 


Wenn wir nicht allen unseren henotischen Hoffnungen entsagen und 
uns nicht in schweren Konflikt mit der alten (vormittelalterigen) Kirche 
bringen wollen, werden wir doch auch da das Korrektiv des Vincentia- 


nischen Prinzips (semper, wbique, ab omnibus) zur Anwendung bringen 
miissen. 


After his last visit to the Marciana he thought more favourably 
of Father Paul, sharing the admiration which Venetians feel for 
the greatest writer of the Republic, and falling little short of the 
judgments which Macaulay inscribed, after each perusal, in the 
copy at Inverary. Apart from his chief work he thought him a 
great historian, and he rejected the suspicion that he professed a 
religion which he did not believe. He even fancied that the 
manuscript, which in fact was forwarded with much secresy to 
Archbishop Abbot, was published against his will. The inter- 
mediate seekers, who seem to skirt the border, such as Grotius, 
Ussher, Praetorius, and the other celebrated Venetian, De Dominis, 
interested him deeply, in connexion with the subject of Irenics, 
and the religious problem was part motive of his incessant study of 
Shakespeare, both in early life, and when he meditated joining in 
the debate between Simpson, Rio, Bernays, and the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ 


His estimate of his own work was low. He wished to be re- 
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membered as a man who had written certain books, but who had 
not written many more. His collections constantly prompted new 
and attractive schemes, but his way was strewn with promise un- 
performed, and abandoned from want of concentration. He would 
not write with imperfect materials, and to him the materials were 
always imperfect. Perpetually engaged in going over his own life 
and reconsidering his conclusions, he was not depressed by un- 
finished work. When a sanguine friend hoped that all the contents 
of his hundred note-books would come into use, he answered that 
perhaps they might, if he lived for a hundred and fifty years. He 
seldom wrote a book without compulsion, or the aid of energetic 
assistants. The account of medieval sects, dated 1890, was on the 
stocks for half a century. The discourse on the Templars, delivered 
at his last appearance in public, had been always before him since 
a conversation with Michelet about the year 1841. Fifty six years 
lay between his text to the Paradiso of Cornelius and his last 
return to Dante. 

When he began to fix his mind on the constitutional history of 
the church, he proposed to write, first, on the times of Innocent 
XI. It was the age he knew best, in which there was most interest, 
most material, most ability, when divines were national classics, 
and presented many distinct types of religious thought, when bibli- 
cal and historical science was founded, and catholicism was pre- 
sented in its most winning guise. The character of Odescalchi 
impressed him, by his earnestness in sustaining a strict morality. 
Fragments of this projected work reappeared in his lectures on 
Lewis XIV, and in his last publication on the Casuists. The lectures 
betray the decline of the tranquil idealism which had been the admi- 
ration and despair of friends. Opposition to Rome had made him, 
like his ultramontane allies in France, more indulgent to the ancient 
Gallican enemy. He now had to expose the vice of that system, 
which never roused the king’s conscience, and served for sixty years, 
from the remonstrance of Caussin to the anonymous warning of 
Fénelon, as the convenient sanction of absolutism. In the work on 
seventeenth-century ethics, which is his farthest, the moral point 
of view prevails over every other, and conscience usurps the place 
of theology, canon law, and scholarship. This was his tribute to a 
new phase of literature, the last he was to see, which was begin- 
ning to put ethical knowledge above metaphysics and politics, 
as the central range of human progress. Morality, veracity, 
the proper atmosphere of ideal history, became the paramount 
interest. 

When he was proposed for a degree, the most eloquent lips at 
Oxford, silenced for ever whilst I write this page, pointed to his 
excellence in those things which are the merit of Germans. Quae- 
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cunque in Germanorum indole admiranda atque imitanda fere 
censemus, ea in Doellingero maxime splendent. The patriotic quality 
was recognised in the address of the Berlin professors, who say 
that by upholding the independence of the national thought, 
whilst he enriched it with the best treasure of other lands, he 
realised the ideal of the historian. He became more German in 
extreme old age, and less impressive in his idiomatic French 
and English than in his own language. The lamentations 
of men he thought good judges, Mazade and Taine, and the 
first of literary critics, Montégut, diluted somewhat his admira- 
tion for the country of St. Bernard and Bossuet. In spite of 
politics, his feeling for English character, for the moral quality 
of English literature, never changed ; and he told his own people 
that their faults are not only very near indeed to their virtues, 
but are sometimes more apparent to the observer. The belief in 
the fixity and influence of national type, confirmed by his autho- 
rities, Ganganelli and Moehler, continued to determine his judg- 
ments. In his last letter to Mr. Gladstone, he illustrated the 
Irish question by means of a chronicle describing Ireland a thousand 
years ago. 

Everybody has felt that his power was out of proportion to his 
work, and that he knew too much to write. It was so much better 
to hear him than to read all his books, that the memory of what he 
was will pass away with the children whom he loved. Hefele called 
him the first theologian in Germany, and Hoefler said that he sur- 
passed all men in the knowledge of historical literature ; but Hefele 
was the bishop of his predilection, and Hoefler had been fifty years 
his friend, and is the last survivor of the group which once made 
Munich the capital of citramontane catholicity. Martensen, the 
most brilliant of episcopalian divines, describes him as he talked 
with equal knowledge and certainty of every age, and understood all 
characters and all situations as if he had lived in the midst of them. 
The best ecclesiastical historian now living is the fittest judge of the 
great ecclesiastical historian who is dead. Harnack has assigned 
causes which limited his greatness as a writer, perhaps even as a 
thinker ; but he has declared that no man had the same knowledge 
and intelligence of history in general, and of religious history which 
is its most essential element, and he affirms, what some have doubted, 
that he possessed the rare faculty of entering into alien thought. 
None of those who knew Professor Doellinger best, who knew him 
in the third quarter of the century, to which he belonged by the full 
fruition of his powers and the completeness of his knowledge, will 
ever qualify these judgments. It is right to add that, in spite of 
boundless reading, there was no lumber in his mind, and in spite of 
his classical learning, little ornament. Among the men to be com- 
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memorated here, he stands alone. Throughout the measureless 
distance which he traversed, his movement was against his wishes, 
in pursuit of no purpose, in obedience tono theory, under no attrac- 
tion but historical research alone. It was given to him to form 
his philosophy of history on the largest induction ever available to 
man; and whilst he owed more to divinity than any other historian, 
he owed more to history than any other divine. 


“AcTON. 





Notes and Documents 


TWELFTH-CENTURY NOTES. 
I. An Unknown Mistress of Henry I. 


A curious story is incidentally told in a record of the days of 
Henry III entered in the Testa de Nevill (p. 352). Gilbert de 
Gaunt gives it in his reasons why he should not be called upon to 
pay on certain knight’s fees credited to him at the exchequer. 
Among the exemptions he seeks is one for three fees representing 
an estate which his family claimed, but had never been able to re- 
gain. According to him, Henry I, having seduced a sister of 
Walter de Gaunt, his ancestor, arbitrarily took this estate from her 
brother and handed it over to her as a provision for life. If the 
story is true—and it would scarcely be invented—it reveals one of 
the very shabbiest tricks of the so-called ‘ Lion of Justice.’ ! 

On the death of the grantee (temp. Henry II) the estate, instead 
of reverting to the family, was granted out anew by that king. Agnes 
de la Roche, holding under this fresh grant, was impleaded till ‘her 
death by Gilbert de Gaunt, the complainant’s father.2 But when 
she died, Henry III re-granted the land to his sister, the Queen of 
Scotland, and is alleged to have stopped Gilbert’s action against her 
by a writ of prohibition. When the queen died, and Stephen de 
Segrave obtained a grant of the disputed estate, the indefatigable 
Gilbert renewed his action and impleaded him to the day of his 
death.* 

This document is also of interest for its reference to the return 
of his knight’s fees sent in by earl Simon in 1166,* illustrating the 


' Rex Henricus primus cepit istas terras pro voluntate sua de dicto Waltero, et 
tradidit eas cuidam sorori dicti Walteri, cum qua idem rex fecit voluntatem suam, 
ad se sustinendam in vita sua. 

? This statement is confirmed by a case in ‘ Bracton’s Note-Book ’ (ed. Maitland, 
i. 186, ii. 8), which reveals to us Agnes shirking the action in 1224: Gilebertus de 
Gaunt per attornatum swum optulit se . . . versus Agnetem de Rupe . . . de placito 
terre, etc. 

3 Dominus rex qui nunc est tradidit . . . dictas terras Stephano de Segrave, quem 
Gilbertus de Gaunt pater istius Gilberti implacitavit usque ad mortem ipsius. The 
word ipsius leaves us in doubt as to whose death is meant, but they both died about 
the same time (1241). 

* Item heredes subscriptorum qui nominati sunt in carta quam comes Simon fecit 
domino R. Henrico secundo contradicit (sic) feoda contenta in predicta carta. 
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importance of these ‘carte’ for reference, long afterwards, in 
disputes. The date of the document is thus determined. It be- 
longs to the time when William de Lungespee held the Haye fief 
(jure uxoris), that is, 1215-1250, and it is subsequent to the death 
of the claimant’s father in 26 Hen. III. It may therefore be 
assigned to 1241-1250. Now we know that the claimant paid on his 
knight’s fees towards the aid for marrying the king’s daughter in 


29 Hen. III (1245), and it may therefore fairly be assigned to that 
occasion. 


II. Robert of Bampton. 


So much confusion has prevailed concerning this man, whose 
rebellion against Stephen in 1136, with the siege of his castle by 
the king, is related at some length in the ‘ Gesta Stephani,’ that it 
may be well to establish his identity in a brief note. Miss Norgate 
speaks of him as ‘ Robert of Bathenton ’ 


or Bakington. In the ‘Gesta Steph.’ (Sewell), p. 18, the name of the 
place is Batthentona, which Lappenberg and Mr, Freeman render by 
Bathenton, in Devon (Mr. Sewell, the editor of the ‘ Gesta Steph.,’ rendered 
it Bath). But while two MSS. of Henry of Huntingdon have ‘ Bathen- 
tun’ three others have ‘ Bachentun’ or ‘ Bakentun ’ (Arnold, p. 259, note 
6. In the index Mr. Arnold suggests ‘ Bagington ? Bathampton ?’) ® 


The latest editor of the ‘ Gesta,’ Mr. R. Howlett, renders ‘ Batthen- 
tona’ unhesitatingly as ‘ Bathampton’ (which adjoins Bath).° 

To Lappenberg belongs the credit of having rightly identified it 
with the ‘ Baentona’ (now Bampton, co. Devon) of Domesday, and 
its holder with Robert de Baentona, who occurs in the pipe roll 
of Henry I (pp. 153-4).7_ Polwhele (iii. 377-8) says that Bampton, 
in Domesday Baentone, has been spelt Baunton, Badentone, Bath- 
amton, Bathrum-ton, and Bathermton (being named from its river). 
It was part of the great Domesday barony of Walter de Douai, 
whom, here and elsewhere, Robert had succeeded (he is said, but I 
know not on what evidence, to have been Walter’s son). Dugdale 
states that William Paynel ‘ married Julian the daughter of Robert 
de Bahantune,’ but his evidence is a grant of Bridgwater church 
by her son Fulk Paynel ‘de Bahantune,’ in which he speaks of his 
mother as matris meac Julianae de Bahamtune, but does not mention 
Robert. There is, however, no question that the barony of Bamp- 
ton descended to the Paynels. The ‘ Gesta’ describes Robert as nec 
honoris terrarum exigui, and states that he was sentenced to forfei- 
ture by Stephen’s curia. The latter statement is confirmed by a 


5 England under the Angevin Kings, i. 284. 

* Pp. 18-20. Bnthe has since, in his edition of Robert de Torigni, p. 129, asserted 
that ‘ Bachentwne,’ according to Domesday, is in Wiltshire. The place in Devonshire 
supposed to represent ‘ Bachentwn_’ is called ‘ Bachestane ’ in the Survey. 

’ Mr. Freeman refers to him as having identified the locality as ‘a place in Devon.’ 
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charter I have seen, in which Stephen, some years later, grants 
away the estates of Robert ‘de Baentona’ in another county as an 
escheat. 


Ill. The alleged invasion of England by Henry Fitzempress in 1147. 


When Mr. Richard Howlett, in the preface to his edition of the 
‘Gesta Stephani’ for the Rolls series, announced that we were 
indebted to its ‘careful author’ for the knowledge of an invasion of 
England by Henry Fitzempress in 1147, ‘ unrecorded by any other 
chronicler,’ and endeavoured at considerable length to establish this 
proposition,* it was received, from all that I can learn, with general 
incredulity. As, however, in the volume which he has just edited, 
he reiterates his belief in this alleged invasion,’ it becomes necessary 
to examine in detail the evidence for a discovery so authoritatively 
announced in the pages of the Rolls series. 

The accepted view of Henry’s movements has hitherto been that, 
by his father’s permission, in the autumn of 1142 he accompanied 
the earl of Gloucester to England ; that he remained there about 
four years ; that, by his father’s wish, at the end of 1146 or begin- 
ning of 1147 he returned from England ; that he then spent two 
years and four months over sea ; that in the spring of 1149 he again 
came to England, and was knighted at Carlisle by the king of Scots on 
22 May. Astothe above long visit, commencing in 1142, Gervase of 
Canterbury is our chief authority, but the other chroniclers (omit- 
ting for the present the ‘Gesta Stephani’) harmonise well with 
his account. Gervase and Robert of Torigni alike mention but one 
arrival of Henry (1142) and one departure (1146 or 1147), thus dis- 
tinctly implying there was then only one visit—namely, that visit 
which Gervase tells us lasted four years. The only slight discrepancy 
between Gervase and Robert is found in the date of Henry’s 
departure. Robert places that event under 1147, and mentions 
that Henry visited Bec 29 May in that year. There is also, Mr. 
Howlett has pointed out, charter evidence implying that Henry 
was back in Normandy in March or April. Now Gervase says 
distinctly that he was away from England two years and four 
months. The chroniclers, Gervase included, say that he re- 
turned to England in the middle of May 1149. Counting back 
the two years. and four months, this would bring us to January 
1147 as the date of his departure from England. But there is a 
charter of his to Salisbury cathedral, tested, as Mr. Howlett 
observes, at Devizes 13 April, 1149. If this evidence (I do not 
know if or where the original charter, or even its text, is preserved) 
be trustworthy it would take us back to December 1146 instead of 
January 1147. It is easy to see how Gervase may have included 


8 Chronicles, Stephen, Henry II, Richard I, vol. iii. pp. xvi-xx, 130. 
® Ib. vol. iv. pp. xxi-xxii, 
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in 1146, and Robert in 1147, an event which appears to have taken 
place about the end of the one or beginning of the other year. 

Much has been made of the alleged circumstance that Gervase 
assigns the earl of Gloucester’s death to 1146, whereas he is known 
to have died in 1147. But reference to his text will show that he 
does nothing of the kind. Writing of Henry’s departure at the 
close of 1146, he tells us that the earl was destined never to see 
him again, for he died in November [i.e. November 1147]. He is 
here obviously anticipating. 

Such being the evidence on which is based the accepted view of 
Henry’s movements, let us now turn to the ‘Gesta Stephani.’ 
Though Mr. Howlett’s knowledge of the period is great and quite 
exceptional, I cannot but think that he has been led astray by his 
admiration for this fascinating chronicle. Miss Norgate sensibly 
observes that ‘there must be something wrong in the story’ as 
actually preserved in the ‘Gesta,’!° but Mr. Howlett, unwilling to 
admit the possibility of error in his chronicle, boldly asserts that 
the ‘romantic account’! of Henry’s adventures which it contains 
does not refer to his visit in 1149, but to a hitherto unknown in- 
vasion in 1147. He appears to imagine that the only objection in 
accepting this story is found in the fact that Henry was but just 
fourteen at the time.’* But this is not so. Putting aside this objec- 
tion, as also the silence of other chroniclers, there remains the 
chronological difficulty. How is the alleged visit to be fitted in? 
Its inventor, who suggests ‘about April 1147’ for its date, must 
first take Henry back to Normandy (why or when he does not even 
suggest) and then bring him back to England as an invader, neither 
his alleged going or coming being recorded by any chronicler. 
‘Then he assigns to his second return to Normandy (after the alleged 
invasion) the only passages in Gervase and Robert which speak of 
his returning at all. Surely nothing could be more improbable than 
that Henry should rush back to England just after he had left it, 
and had returned to his victorious father, and this at a time when 
his cause seemed as hopeless there as it was prosperous over the sea. 

The evidence of the ‘Gesta Stephani’ would have indeed to be 
jbeyond question if we are to accept, on its sole authority, so im- 
probable a story. ° But what does that evidence amount to? The 
‘Gesta,’ unlike other chronicles, not being arranged chronologically 
under years, the only definite note of time here afforded in its text 
is found in the passage, Consuluit [Henricus] et avunculum (sic) 
Glaorniae comitem, sed ipse suis sacculis avide incumbens, rebus tantum 
sibi necessariis occurrere maluit. 


10 England under the Angevin Kings, i. 377. a” Te. 

12 «The invasion of England by Henry in 1147, when he was but a boy of fourteen, 
a piece of history which has hitherto been rejected solely on the ground of impro- 
bability.’.—Preface (ut supra), p. xxi. 

8 Gesta (ed. Howlett), p. 131, 
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As Earl Robert is known to have died in the autumn of 1147, 
the word avunculus does, undoubtedly, fix these events as prior to 
that date. But is not avunculus a slip of the writer for cognatus ? 
Is not the reference to Earl William rather than to his father, 
Earl Robert?'! Such a slip is no mere conjecture ; the statement 
that Earl Robert was too avaricious to assist his beloved nephew 
in his hour of need is not only absolutely contrary to all that we 
know of his character, but is virtually discredited by the ‘Gesta’ 
itself when its author tells us, further on — 


Comes deinde Glaorniz ut erat regis adversariorum strenuissimus et ad 
magna quevis struenda paratissimus, iterum atque iterum exercitum com- 
parare, jugi hortaminis et admonitionis stimulo complices suos incitavit ; 
illos minis, istos promissis sibi et praemiis conjugare ; quatinus omnes in 
unam concordiam, in unum animum conspirati, exercitum e diverso ad idem 
velle repararent, et collectis undecumque agminibus, vive et constanter in 
regem insurgerent.” 


How can such language as this be reconciled with the statement 
as to Earl Robert’s apathy at the very time when Henry’s efforts 
offered him a unique opportunity of pursuing his war against the 
king? Mr. Howlett does not attempt to meet, or even notice, this 
objection. Moreover, when the ‘Gesta’ proceeds to describe Earl 
William of Gloucester as devoted to his own pleasures rather than 


to war,'® we see that the conduct so incredible in his father would 
in him be what we might expect. 

I will not follow Mr. Howlett in his lengthy argument relative 
to the knighting of Eustace and Henry, because he himself admits 
that it is based only on conjecture.’ It is sufficient to observe that 
if the ‘romantic’ narrative in the ‘ Gesta’ refers to the events of 
1149,'8 then the knighting of Eustace, which is a pendant to that 
narrative, belongs, as the other chroniclers assert, to 1149. The 


14 There is a precisely similar slip, by John of Salisbury, in the Historia Ponti- 
ficalis (Pertz, xx. 532), where the ‘duke’ of Normandy is referred to in 1148 as qui 
modo rex est (i.e. Henry). Mr. Howlett himself has pointed out (Academy, 12 Nov. 1887) 
that the author ‘ slipped in the words qui modo vex est, and thus transferred to Henry a 
narrative which assuredly relates to his father.’ The slip in question, as he observed, 
has sadly misled Miss Norgate. 

'’ Gesta (ed. Howlett), p. 134. 

16 Successit in comitatum suum Willelmus filius swus, senior quidem aetate, sed 
vir mollis, et thalamorum magis quam militiae appetitor (Gesta, ed. Howlett, p. 134). 

7 Mr. Howlett incidentally claims that knighthood was a necessary preliminary to 
comital rank, and appeals to the fact that the younger Henry was even carefully 
knighted before his coronation (Gesta, p. xxii.). But what has he to say to the knight- 
ing of Earl Richard of Clare by Henry VI, and more especially to the knighting of 
Malcolm, already Earl of Huntingdon and king of Scots, by Henry II, in 1159? 
(Robert of Torigni, p. 203.) 

1S Mr. Howlett asserts (Gesta, p. 130, note) that ‘when Henry made his better 
known visit in 1149 his acts were quite different ’ from those recorded in the Gesta. But 
if, as he himself admits, in 1149 Henry visited Devizes on his way to Carlisle, what 
more natural than that he should pass by Cricklade and Bourton (the two- places 
mentioned in the Gesta), which lay directly on his road? 
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statement, I may add, that Henry applied for help to his mother 
by no means involves, as Mr. Howlett assumes, her presence in 
England at the time. 

I would suggest, then, that the whole hypothesis of this invasion 
in 1147 is based on nothing more than a confusion in the ‘ Gesta.’ 
Mr. Howlett, indeed, claims that ‘ medieval history would simply 
disappear if the evidence of chroniclers were to be treated in this 
way,'* and detects ‘ among some modern writers a tendency to incau- 
tious rejection,’ &c. But he himself goes out of his way to 
denounce, in this connexion, as a ‘ blundering interpolation’ a 
passage in John of Hexham, which he assigns to notes being 
‘carelessly misplaced’ and ‘ ignorantly miscopied.’*! The ‘ Gesta,’ 
to my knowledge, is by no means immaculate; its unbroken narra- 
tive and vagueness as to dates render its chronology a matter of 
difficulty ; and the circumstance that the passage in dispute occurs 
towards its close renders it impossible to test it as we could wish 
by comparison with later portions. The weakness of Mr. Howlett’s 
case is shown by his desperate appeal to ‘ the exact precedent’ set 
by Fulk Nerra, and no talk about the contrast presented by ‘ phy- 
sical science’ and that ‘fragmentary tale of human inconsistencies 
which we term history’ can’ justify the inclusion of this alleged 
invasion as a fact beyond dispute in so formal and authoritative a 
quarter as the preface to a Rolls volume. 


IV. The alleged debate on Danegeld in 1168. 


The great importance attached by historians to the financial dis- 
pute at the council of Woodstock in 1163 renders it desirable that 
the point at issue should be clearly stated and understood. As I 
venture to believe that the accepted view on the matter in dispute is 
erroneous, I here submit the reasons which have led me to that con- 
clusion. ‘Two most important points,’ writes Dr. Stubbs, ‘stand 
out’ on this occasion : (1) ‘ this is the first case of any express opposi- 
tion being made to the king’s financial dealings since the Conquest ;’ 
(2) ‘the first fruit of the first constitutional opposition is the aboli- 
tion of the most ancient property tax [danegeld] imposed as a bribe 
for the Danes.’* It is with the second of these points that I pro- 
pose specially to deal. 

The passage which forms our best evidence is found in Grim’s 
‘ Life of St. Thomas,’ and its relative portion is as follows :— 


1” Preface to Gesta, p. xx. 20 Preface to Robert of Torigni, p. xxii. 

*1 Preface to Gesta (ut supra), p. xvi. 

Karly Plantagenets, pp. 69, 70. So too Miss Norgate : ‘ It seems, therefore, that 
for the first time in English history since the Norman Conquest the right of the 
nation’s representatives to oppose the financial demands of the crown was asserted in 
the council of Woodstock, and asserted with such success that the king was obliged 
not merely to abandon his project, but to obliterate the last trace of the tradition on 
which it was founded’ (Angevin Kings, ii. 16). 
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Movetur questio de consuetudine quadam quae in Anglia tenebatur. 
Dabantur de hida bini solidi ministris regis qui vicecomitum loco comita- 
tus servabant, quos voluit rex conscribere fisco et reditibus propriis asso- 
ciare. Cui archiepiscopus in faciem restitit, dicens, non debere eos exigi 
pro reditibus, ‘nee pro reditu,’ inquit, ‘dabimus eos, domine rex, salvo 
beneplacito vestro : sed si digne nobis servierint vicecomites, et servientes 
vel ministri provinciarum, et homines nostros manutenuerint, nequaquam 
eis deerimus in auxilium.’ Rex autem aegre ferens archiepiscopi respon- 


sionem, ‘ Per oculos Dei,’ ait, ‘dabuntur pro reditu, et in scriptura regis 
scribentur.’ 


On this passage Dr. Stubbs thus comments :— 


A tax so described can hardly have been anything else than the dane- 
geld, which was an impost of two shillings on the hide, and was collected 
by the sheriffs, being possibly compounded for at a certain rate and paid 
by them into the exchequer. As the danegeld from this very year 1163 
ceases to appear as a distinct item of account in the pipe rolls, it is 
impossible to avoid connecting the two ideas, even if we may not identify 
them. Whether the king’s object in making this proposition was to 
collect the danegeld in full amount, putting an end to the nominal assess- 
ment which had so long been in use, and so depriving the sheriffs of such 
profit as they made from it, or whether he had some other end in view, it 
is impossible now to determine ; and consequently it is difficult to under- 
stand the position taken by the archbishop.’** 


The attempt to identify the payment in dispute with the 
danegeld does indeed lead to the greatest possible difficulties, and 
Miss Norgate, who follows closely in Dr. Stubbs’s footsteps, is no 
more successful in answering them;* for, in the first place, the 
words of Grim do not apply to the danegeld if taken in their 
natural sense, and in the second the proceeds of the danegeld 
were already royal revenue, and were duly paid in, as such, at the 


exchequer. To meet this latter and obvious difficulty Dr. Stubbs 
suggests that, 


as the sums paid into the exchequer under that name [danegeld] were 
very small compared with the extent of land that paid the tax, it is pro- 


bable that the sheriffs paid a fixed composition and retained the surplus 
as wages for their services [&c.]*° 


So too Miss Norgate urges that the danegeld ‘ still occasionally 
made its appearance in the treasury rolls, but in such small amount 
that it is evident the sheriffs, if they collected it in full, paid only 


a fixed composition to the crown, and kept the greater part as 
a remuneration for their own services.’ * 


Now this suggestion 

* Const. Hist.i.-462 ; so too Early Plantagenets, pp. 68-70; and Select Charters, 
p. 29, where it is described as ‘ Henry’s proposal to appropriate the sheriffs’ share of 
danegeld.’ 

** Angevin Kings, ii. 15-16. * Early Plantagenets, p. 69. 

7¢ But the Auctor Anonymus makes it clear that the king was not asking for the 
balance of the sums raised, but for the entirety: duo illi solidi . 


. - stin unum con. 
feruntur immensum efficere possunt cumulum. 
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raises the whole question as to the revenue from danegeld. We 
are told that ‘the danegeld was a very unpopular tax, probably 
because it was the plea on which the sheriffs made their greatest 
profit . . . having become in the long lapse of years a mere com- 
position paid by the sheriff to the exchequer, while the balance of 
the whole sums exacted on that account went to swell his own 
income.’ *” 

As against this view I venture to hold that the danegeld was 
in no way compounded for, but that every penny raised by its 
agency was due to the royal treasury, leaving no profit whatever to 
the sheriff. The test is easily applied: let us take the case of 
Dorset. The Domesday assessment of this county, according to 
the late Mr. Eyton, who had investigated it with his usual pains- 
taking accuracy, and collated it with the levy rolls of two years 
before, was about 2,300 hides.** This assessment would produce, at 
two shillings on the hide, about 230/. Now the actual amount 
accounted for on the pipe roll of 1130 is 228/. 5s. ; on that of 1156 
it is 2281. 5s.; and on that of 1162, the last levy, it is 2471. 5s.% 
There is certainly no margin of profit for the sheriff here. In 
other counties we find that the proceeds of the danegeld in 1130, 
1156, and 1162, whilst slightly fluctuating, roughly correspond, as 
indeed they were bound to do, the Domesdaf assessment remaining 
unchanged.” I can therefore find no ground for the alleged dis- 
crepancy between the amounts accounted for by the sheriffs and 
those which the assessment ought to have produced. 

This being so, the solitary explanation suggested for Henry’s 
action falls to the ground, and it becomes clear that the payment in 
dispute could not have been the danegeld, as the proposed change 
could not increase the amount it produced already. As a matter 
of fact the last occasion on which danegeld eo nomine was levied 
was in 1162, but to connect that circumstance with the Woodstock 
dispute of 1163 is an instance of the post hoc propter hoc argument, 
more especially as the danegeld was not in dispute, still less its 
abolition. On the contrary, the primate desired to keep things as 
‘ 27 Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 381, 582. 

*8 Dorset Domesday, p. 144. 

* Thus accounted for (Rot. Pip. 8 Hen. II) :— 


S&S a & 
Paidin . ‘ ; 5 . a - 14110 0 
Paid out previously . ; . : - 8B OO 
Allowed for remissions . ‘ a . a2 
Balance due . é i : . - 2218 10 


247 5 O 
N.B. The roll sums up the remissions as 211. [sic] 1s. 2d., but the total of the 
items is 201. 1s. 2d. 
%” Oxfordshire, for instance, where the amounts were 2391. 9s. 3d., 2491. 6s. 5d., 


2427. Os. 10d.; or Wiltshire, where they run 3881. 13s. Od., 389]. 13s. Od., 
888]. 11s. 11d. 
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they were. What, then, was this mysterious payment but the auxilium 
vicecomitis, or ‘ sheriff's aid’? Garnier distinctly states that this is 
what it was,*' and Grim’s words no less unmistakably point to the 
same conclusion. To institutional students of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the auxilium vicecomitis is familiar enough. It 
was, writes Dr. Stubbs, a ‘payment made to the sheriff for his 
services,’ * and was, it may be added, a customary charge, varying 
in amount,* paid over locally to the sheriffs. It may fairly be said 
to have stood to the danegeld in the relation of rates to taxes. 

On this hypothesis the difficulties of the case vanish at once, 
and Henry’s object is made plain. To add this regular annual 
levy to his own revenues would be all clear gain, and would _ relieve 
him pro tanto from the necessity of spasmodic and irregular tax- 
ation. As for the sheriffs and the districts beneath their sway, they 
were possibly to be left to their own devices to find a substitute for 
the lost ‘aid,’ like a modern county council bereft of its wheel 
tax ; for the thought suggests itself that Henry was attempting to 
reverse the process that we have lately witnessed, by relieving the 
taxes at the expense of the rates, instead of the rates at the expense 
of the taxes. Whether, therefore, the attitude of the primate can 
be described as ‘ opposition to the king’s will in the matter of tax- 
ation’ is perhaps just open to question. He took his stand on the 
sure ground of existing ‘custom,’ recognised at that time as bind- 
ing on all.* One is tempted to discern a grim irony in Henry’s 
action when he promptly proceeded to turn the tables on his old 
friend by appealing to the avitae consuetudines as obviously binding 
on so rigid a constitutional purist as the primate. J. H. Rounp. 


THE DATE OF THE ‘ PREROGATIVA REGIS.’ 


In the new edition of the Statutes, vol. i. p. 80, the ‘ Prerogativa 
Regis’ is printed among the statutes of uncertain date, but in a 
note we are told that in all the printed copies it is put down as 
belonging to 17 Edward II. From a note on page 74 it appears: 


In those editions which continue the statutes beyond Edward II, 
several articles have been placed between the reigns of Edward II and 
Edward III, under the head of ‘ Certain Statutes made during the reigns 
of K. Henry 3, K. Edward 1, or K. Edward 2, but uncertain when 


3| J,’ Aide al Vescunte, as quoted by Miss Norgate, who observes thereon, ‘ This 
payment, although described as customary rather than legal, and called the “ sheriff’s 
aid,” seems really to have been nothing else than the danegeld. . . . His [Garnier’s] 
story points directly to the danegeld.’ 

* Const. Hist. i. 382. 

* In this detail alone Grim appears to have confused it with the uniform two 
shilling rate of the danegeld. 

** Thus the statement that he ‘declared at Woodstock that the lands of his church 
should not pay a penny to the danegeld’ (Const. Hist. i. 578) misrepresents his 
position by making him repudiate his undoubted obligation. 

VOL. V.— NO. XX. 8o 
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or in which of their times.’ The number and nature of the articles so 
classed vary in the several editions. 


From a piece of internal evidence I hope to show that the statute 
cannot possibly belong to the reign of Edward II, and that it most 
probably was promulgated under Henry III. 

Paragraph 18 of the statute runs as follows: 


Item Rex (habeat) omnia catalla dampnatorum felonum. et fugiti- 
vorum, ubicunque inventa fuerint, et (si) ipsi habeantliberum tenementum, 
tune illud statim capitur in manu Regis, et Rex habebit omnes exitus 
ejusdem per unum annum et unum diem, et tenementum illud vastabitur 
et destruetur, de domibus et gardinis, boscis et aliis quibuscunque ad 
praedictum tenementum pertinentibus. . . 


If we examine the chronicles of the reign of Henry III, we shall 
find at least one passage to show that the judicial laying waste of 
lands belonging to felons was customary in his day. In the annals 
of Dunstaple under 1236 (Ann. Mon. iii. 145) stands the following 
notice : et nos habuimus pretium catallorum suorum, et horreum ejus 
vastavimus ; et plegit ejus amerciati sunt ; et terrae ejus, post annum 
regis, cesserunt dominis suis. But Britton, writing half a century 
later, mentions this custom as a thing of the past (Swnma de 
Legibus Angliae, i, 35-36).' It seems probable that Edward I, 
who was particularly active in the matter of punishments (he 
abolished the death-penalty for prison-breaking, instituted the 
system of imprisoning for a fixed term, abolished the custom of 
loading prisoners with chains, &c.),? did away with the romantic 
idea of destroying a felon’s property. If such be the case, the 
paragraph of the statute which we are considering could not belong 
either. to the reign of Edward I or Edward II, and the statute 
itself can be considered as belonging to the reign of Henry III. 

KE. F. HEnperson. 


THE MISSING MANUSCRIPT OF ECCLESTON’S CHRONICLE. 


A REFERENCE in Leland’s ‘Comment. de Script. Brit.’ p.298, and some 
extracts ‘ex Chronico cujusdam Thome Franciscani’ in his ‘ Collec- 
*tanea’ (tomus secundus, vol. iii. p. 841; printed in Mon. Franc. i. 
547), led Mr. Brewer to suspect the existence of a third manuscript 
of Eccleston’s chronicle, ‘ De adventu Minorum in Angliam,’ besides 
the Cottonian and York manuscripts. Mr. R. Howlett, the editor 
of ‘ Monumenta Franciscana’ ii., printed a fragment of the chronicle 
from a manuscript in Sir C. Isham’s collection at Lamport Hall 
(called here ‘ Lamport’). This, however, only supplied most of the 
1 Et voloums aver de lour tenementz, de qi ge unques soint tenus, le an et le jour 

+ s+ par issi-ge nous ne facewm estreper ne gaster les tenementz ne les boys ne arrer les 


preez, sicum hom soleit fere en Remembraunce de felonies atteintes. 
? See the writer’s essay on Verbrechen und Strafen in England, Berlin, 1889, 
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leaves wanting in the Cottonian manuscript (called here ‘ Cotton’), of 
which it in all probability originally formed a part, and did not throw 
any light on the question of the third copy or reveal the source from 
which Leland’s extracts were taken. The credit for the redis- 
covery of this missing manuscript is due to Father Denifle, who, 
in his ‘Die Universitiiten des Mittelalters,’ vol. i. p. 811, men- 
tions incidentally a manuscript entitled ‘De adventu fratrum 
Minorum in Angliam,’ in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library at Thirles- 
taine House, Cheltenham. The following notes are the result of a 
very cursory inspection of this manuscript. 

It is contained in No. 3119, is written on vellum, and consists of 
ten leaves in folio (ff. 71-80) with double columns. The printed 
catalogue describes it as ‘ex bibliotheca Battlesden: olim. Dom. 
Gregorii Page Turner, Baronetti.’ The writing, which is better 
than that of York or Cotton, dates like them from the first half of the 
fourteenth century, and, except for some additions, appears to be 
in the same hand throughout. 

(1) This manuscript (called here ‘ Phillipps’) is evidently the copy 
used by Leland. Leland’s extracts begin: Ordo Minorum incepit 
A.D. 1206. Phillipps begins (after the prologue, etc.) : Memorandum 
quod ordo fratrum Minorum incepit a.». MCC seato. Both contain 
an entry about John of Yarmouth, and his death and burial, which is 
not found in Lamport or York (Phillipps, f. 72 a, Mon. France. i. 547). 
The reading Adam de Eronia instead of Oxonia is common to Leland 
and Phillipps (as also to Lamport). Both state that W. of Notting- 
ham’s provincialship lasted ‘ about fourteen years,’ instead of nine, 
as in York (Mon. France. i. 70, 551; Phillipps, fol. 80 dorso). Leland 
reads: Apud Salisbury . . . Post per cives introducti sunt in villam 
ubi nunc sunt (Salisbury is a mistake for Shrewsbury, Salopisburi). 
The passage, which does not occur in York or Lamport, seems to be 
copied, with some inaccuracies, from Phillipps, where it refers to 
Northampton ; but the mistake is easily accounted for, as the addition 
about Northampton comes immediately after the notice of Shrews- 
bury (Phillipps fol. 73, end; Mon. France. i. p. 18). About the friars 
who lectured at Oxford, York reads: Oxonie legit primus fratrum 
Frater Adam de Marisco (ib. 38): Cotton adds the date M.CCC.VIII 
in the margin: this date is incorporated in the text by Phillipps 
(f. 76, Anno domini M.CCC.VIII Oxon’ legit primus fratrum frater 
Adam de Marisco), and by Leland (a.p. 1308 legit Oxonie primus 
Jratrum Adam de Marisco). Further, in the list of lectors (Mon. France. 
i. 89), Cotton reads, Sextus Frater Richardus Cornubiensis ; York 
reads quintus, otherwise the same: Phillipps and Leland read, quinius 
Jrater Richardus Rufus Cornubiensis. 

Are there any striking discrepancies between Leland and 
Phillipps ? The former (see Mcn. France. i. 549,85) reads: sub fraire 
Wilhelmo de Abyngdon mutatus est locus Ebori, ete. Phillipps reads 

8c 2 
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sub fratre Wilhelmo, as do the other manuscripts. De Abyngdon is 
merely a blundering addition of Leland’s : the friar referred to is of 
course W. of Nottingham. Leland again (Mon. Franc. i. 547, cf. 
p. 5) reads ‘ Kingesthorp;’ Phillipps, ‘ Ingewurde,’ but ‘ Kingesthrop’ 
is added in the margin in a late hand. These seem to be the only 
discrepancies of any importance. We may therefore conclude that 
this is the manuscript to which Leland (Script. Brit. p. 298) refers as 
being preserved in Queen’s (College ?) Library at Cambridge ; exem- 
plar vero vel adhuc extat Grante Girviorum in bibliotheca Reginea.' 
(2) Phillipps on the other hand was unknown to Wood. In his 
‘Historia et Antiquitates ’’ (Latin Version) he refers to two manu- 
scripts, the imperfectum exemplar or fragmentum in the Cotton 
library, and the perfectum exemplar, which is certainly not 
Phillipps, and is almost certainly York. For the statement that 
Philip Wallensis and Adam of York were called to Lyons, he gives 
the following reference (p. 71): Perfect. exempl. Eccleston Coll. 10. 
Imperfect. Coll. 11. The number of the ‘ Collatio’ in Phillipps is 
XI, in York X (Mon. France. i. 37, 38 ; Phillipps, f. 75 b). Again, in 
his account of the lectores at Oxford, be refers only to the list in 
Cotton, never to that in Phillipps (Hist. et Antiqq. p. 72, seq.). 

(8) From the writing one can merely conclude that the three 
manuscripts are about contemporaneous. From other evidence it 
appears that Phillipps is independent of York, and probably copied 
from Lamport-Cotton a few years after the latter was written., The 
numbering of the ‘ Collationes’ coincides mainly with the number- 
ing in the Lamport and Cotton manuscripts, i.e. York ‘ Collatio III’ 
is divided into two; Phillipps ‘ Coll. IV ’ begins, like Lamport ‘ Coll. 
IV,’ with the words Post hoc crescente numero fratrum ; (Mon. Franc. i. 
16; ii. 18). Even the mistakes are reproduced: ‘ Collatio XI’ in 
York, which ought to be ‘Coll. XII’ in Cotton and Phillipps, is 
called in both these manuscripts ‘ Collatio 17%.’ On the other hand, 
‘Coll. XIV’ in Cott. begins only a new paragraph, not a new ‘ Coll.’ 
in Phillipps. Again (Mon. France. i. 55) Phillipps and Cott. both 
read, ad cavernam laci de qua, etc. The marginal note in Cott. (Mon. 
France. i. 63) occurs in Phillipps, fol. 79, margin, with the same blank 
space. On p. 10 of Mon. Franc. i. York reads : Dignum memoria 
quod secundo anno administrationis Fratris Petri, quinti ministri 
Anglie. Lamport (Mon. France. ii. 10): Dignum memoria quod 
quinto anno, etc. Phillipps (f. 78) : Est autem dignum memoria quod 
quinto anno, etc. York (Mon. Franc. i. 15) reads Adam de Oxonia; 
Lamport and Phillipps, Adam de Exonia. York (Mon. France. i, 
19): Intravit . . Ada de Marisco. . . zelo sc. majoris paupertatis. 
Lamport and Phillipps : zelo sc. amoris paupertatis. On the other 


' Bale in his manuscript Index Scriptorum in the Bodleian Library (Selden, supra, 
64 f. 178 verso) mentions a copy of Eccleston’s De Adventu Minorum as existing at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. (Ep. E. H. BR.) 
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hand Phillipps reads (Mon. France. i. 38): Ipsi vero incipiunt ut 
magistri ; alit legunt ut bakalarit ; Cott: inceperunt ...legerunt... 
bachalart. Phillipps agrees with York in the reading magister Serlo 
decanus Oxon, against Cotton’s Exon; and there are probably other 
differences ; but the passages quoted above are sufficient to prove 
a close connexion between Lamport-Cotton and Phillipps. 

Can the nature of this connexion be more accurately determined ? 
The mistake in the numbering of the chapters already quoted 
suggests that one manuscript was copied from the other. If so (and 
it must be confessed that this is not certain), Phillipps must have 
been copied from Lamport-Cotton. Marginal notes in the latter, 
either in the same hand as the accompanying text or in other 
hands, are often incorporated in the text of Phillipps. Cotton 
e.g. (Mon. France. i. 38) adds the date a.v. M.CCC.VIII. in the mar- 
gin opposite the name of Adam de Marisco. In Phillipps (fol. 76) 
this is found in the text, thus: alii legunt ut bakalarii. Anno 
domint M.CCC.VIII. Oxon’ legit primus fratrum frater Adam de 
Marisco. The addition to the name of Eustace de Normanville 
(Mon. France. i. 39, note 2), which in Cotton isin a slightly later hand, 
is written in Phillipps in the same hand as the text. The list of 
Oxford lectors from the sixth to twenty-first are added in Cotton 
in a hand slightly later, or at any rate differing from that of the 
text (Mon. France. i. 39, 552). The same names occur in Phillips 
(f. 76) in the same writing as the text; the succeeding names are 
added in both manuscripts in later writing; both manuscripts contain 
the note beginning Notandum quod secundum alia chronica (Mon. 
France. i. 552).’ The note in Cotton (Mon. France. i. 59, note 1), 
stetit autem in conventu Glovernia, etc., is not in Phillipps, and 
seems from the handwriting to be of later date than most of the 
additions in Cotton. These facts suggest that Phillipps was copied 
from Cotton shortly after the latter manuscript was written; but 
a more careful comparison of the manuscripts will be necessary 
before any such conclusion can be safely drawn. A note in 
Phillipps in a hand differing from, but apparently contemporary 
with, that of the text may help us to fix the date of the manuscripts 
more exactly. It occurs on the dorse of fol. 76: Memorandum 
quod frater Peregrinus de bononia frater multum antiquus scripsit sic 
fratri Gunsalvo Generali Ministro de successione Generalium Minis- 
trorum. Gonsalvo was General 1304-1814. The list of Generals, 
however, in the Phillipps manuscript ends with frater Michael de 
Zezana Ytalicus et doctor in theologia who became Minister in 
1316 and was deposed 1828. The note was probably written during 
his ministry. ; 

Omissions and additions.—Many passages in Brewer's edition of 
Eccleston are not found in the Phillipps manuscript: e.g. Mon. 
Franc. i. p. 6, Et quia blandimentis . . . gigantes. Ibid. 8, usque 
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ad tempus . . . diutius comedi alia. Ibid. 28, In custodia Oxonia, cur 
prafuit ...+..+.. in mediam aream, etc. Many more might be 
added. . 
Additions are less frequent: some of them are not without 
interest. At the end of fol. 71 we find the authority for Bale’s 
statement. that Friar William of Esseby (whom he calls Eton) 
seipsum castrabat. On f. 73, at the end of Collatio IV--(i.e. Mon. 
France. i. 18), is the following addition :— 


Northamton primo collocavit fratres Dominus Ricardus Gobium Miles 
extra portam orientalem in area sibi hereditarea juxta Ecclesiam sancti 
Edmundi, ubi parum post filius dicti patroni, Johannes nomine, recepit 
habitum, cujus ingressum parentes graviterf erventes (flerentes) precepit 
dictus dominus fratribus quod exierunt et vacuerunt aream suam. Quibus 
Gardianus cum omni maturitate sic Respondit : ‘ Statuatur adolescens in 
medio, et, quaamcunque partem elegerit, illa pars firmetur.’ Et assenserunt. 
Positus est igitur puer in medio chori, parentes ex una parte et fratres ex 
alia fuerunt assistentes. Posita igitur electione a Gardiano, cucurrit 
frater Johannes ad partem fratrum, amplectens pulpitum in brachiis, 
clamans: ‘Hic volo manere.’ Paraverunt deinde se fratres ad exeundum, 
stante dicto domino extra portam exspectando exitum ; venerunt autem ? 
combinati processionaliter et exeuntes, in fine sequebatur unus senex 
debilis portans unum psalterium in manu; quorum simplicitatem et 
humilitatem respiciens, divina inspiracione compunctus, prorupit in 
lacrimas, instante et devote clamans et petens, quod sibi parcerent et 
reintrarent ; quod et fecerunt. Qui dictus dominus in posterum tanquam 
pater fratrum se habuit. Postea per cives ville introducti sunt in villiam 
et locati ad hec ubi manent. 


On folio 76a (Collatio X) is another addition of some interest. 
It is a note, in a hand differing from, but very little later than, that 
of the text, to the fifth reader at Oxford, who is called in Phillipps, 
Richardus Rufus Cornubiensis (the corresponding entry in Cotton 
is Sextus Frater Ricardus Cornubiensis) :— 


Iste Ricardus veniens in Angliam narravit in capitulo Oxon’, quod, 
cum unus frater parisius extasi staret, visum erat ei quod frater Egidius 
laicus sed contemplativus sedit in cathedra legens autenticas septem peti- 
ciones dominice oracionis, cujus omnes auditores erant tamen fratres in 
ordine lectores. . Intrans autem § franciscus primo siluit et postea sic 
clamavit : O quam verecundum est vobis quod talis frater laycus excedit 
vestra merita sursum in celo. Et quia inquid (= inquit ?) sciencia 
inflat caritas autem edificat plures sunt venerati fratres clerici. . 
(the last line is pared off: explicit) in eterno regno dei. 


Phillipps gives a list of the Friars Minors who lectured at Oxford, 
which differs little from the list in the Cotton manuscript (see Mon. 
Franc. i.552). To many of the names, dates have been added in a late 
hand. These correspond with the dates assigned to the same persons 
by Bale and Pits, and were probably added in the manuscript by 
the former. Bale and Pits mention among Eccleston’s works a 
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treatise relating to the friars at Oxford which is contained in this 
same volume of the Phillipps manuscripts. and which is to be 
printed in a future volume of the Oxford Historical Society’s 
publications. This manuscript of Eccleston was, therefore, evidently 
known to those laborious, if untrustworthy, compilers, but it appears 
never to have been consulted or referred to since the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. A. G. Littte. 


A LETTER OF GEORGE HICKES, D.D., DEAN OF WORCESTER. 


In the following letter Dr. Hickes comments on the execution of 
Alderman Henry Cornish, which took place on 23 Oct. 1685. 
Accounts of it are given by Macaulay (chap. v.) and by Burnet (‘ Own 
Time,’ i. 651). Cornish had been Sheriff with Slingsby Bethell in 
1680, and had distinguished himself by his protestant zeal and his 
defence of the rights of the city (‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xii. 230). Bohun had this letter and three others from Hickes bound 
up in a volume of the ‘ London Gazette’ of the reign of James II, 
and the binder carelessly cut away parts of two lines of this letter. 
The original is at present in my own possession. The spelling and 
punctuation of the original are preserved, the contractions extended. 
C. H. Frets. 


Worcester: 29 Oct. 1685. 

Honoured Sir,—I thank you for the account you sent me of Cornish : 
it agrees well with another account I had of him between his condemna- 
tion, and execution. Your letter saith, that what he did, and said at his 
execution was extravagant and like a man enraged, he being extream red 
and his shirt as wet with his sweat, as if it had been dipt in water, that 
he threw his armes about, and spoke very loud, that what he said was 
like the cant of his party, and that he hinted to the people, to expect the 
like treatment. And my former account of him was this: that he . 
would dy much, as my Lord Russell did, that he was full of assurance, 
and rapturous expressions, that after his condemnation he eat nothing, 
and only drunk twice a day a small glasse of a weak cordiall water, and 
that his empty stomach filled his head with enthusiasticall vapours, and 
from this account one would expect, that his enthusiasme should spend it 
self in loud extravagant talk, and spurious devotion, and be agonisticall, 
and put him into a violent sweat, and tempt him to deny the fact, of 
which he was found guilty. 

But whether he was innocent, or guilty, I cannot but revere the 
righteous judgment of God in suffering him to make such a tragicall end, 
who was one of the first sheriffs, that industriously set up ignoramus 
juries, when the King, as his late Majesty once passionately said, was the 
only man in England, that could not have the benefit of the law. They 
were the ignoramus grand juries, who tempted people to be daring, and 
insolent against the government, and to combine in plots, and conspiracies 
against the king; without them there had been no counsell of six, nor no 
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such deluge of criminall blood as hath since been shed by the hand of 
justice; without them children had had their fathers, wives their 
husbands, and men and women their neerest relations, whose unhappy 
fate they now remember with sorrow, and therefore if he, the first father 
of ignoramus-Grand juries, was indeed innocent, as to the particular fact for 
which he was executed, the hand of God was more visible in taking ven- 
geance upon him for all the ¢riminall blood, which certainly cried, and 
still cryes for vengeance against all the sheriffs that made it their designed 
work to set up Ignoramus grand juries. Methinks he should have made 
such reflections [upjon himself, and have acknowledged God’s justice 
whether he was innocent, or guilty, because he was one of the first causes 
of all the disloyalty, and conspiracies, that have been since he, and Beth 
[ell] wore the gold chain, but like a true enthusiast he went out of 
[the world] without any remorse for having stop’t the current 

[of justice] and the dismall consequents followed upon it, and there- 
fore methinks the wiser, and better sort of men should not have any such 
particular pity, for a man, who caused so much publick mischeif, and 
interpret the clapp of thunder, which happened in the evening after his 
execution, as the applause, and approbation of heaven, that his blood was 
at last shed, who had .been the occasion of so much sin, and blood. 
shedding. : 

I hope to be with you in a moneths time, in the interim I heartily 
thank you for the promise of your assistance, and beg the continuance of 
your prayers. My wife presents her humble service to you, and your 
Lady. Here is a report that an eminent nobleman, and minister of state 


in Scotland hath declared himself a Roman Catholic. Pray let me know, if 
it be true. I must ever be your most devoted, and faithfull servant 
GroRGE HIckgs. 


* THE INFLUENCE OF ALBERONI IN THE DISGRACE OF THE 
PRINCESS DES URSINS. 


THE immediate causes of the expulsion of the Princess des Ursins 
from Spain have always remained somewhat of a mystery. The 
subject was: at the time much debated throughout Europe, and 
very various opinions were held. Those which were current 
at Paris find expression in the almost daily despatches of the 
Savoyard minister Perrone, who writes that it was attributed alter- 
nately to Louis XIV, Philip V, the Cardinal del Giudice, and 
the Queen Dowager of Spain. §. Simon, as is well known, elaborates 
a theory that the disgrace of the princess was mainly due to the 
action of Louis XIV, though elsewhere he states on the authority of 
the Duchess de St. Pierre, who was for some time the chief confi- 
dante of Elizabeth Farnese, that the queen went to Jadraque with 
the firm intention of dismissing her at once, and that the actual 
method was reserved for the chapter of accidents. 1t will be seen 
that this piece of gossip is substantially correct. Alberoni also 
naturally had the credit of the removal of .one who. was likely to 
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prove an obstacle to his ambition, but his own claims were some- 
what vaguely formulated after his disgrace, and have been attri- 
buted to the exigencies of an apologia. M. Baudrillart, in his 
admirable work on ‘ Philippe V et la Cour de France,’ recently 
published, has conclusively proved, if proof were necessary, that 
the French Government was not only innocent but ignorant of the 
young queen’s action. He believes that the situation in itself 
was sufficient to account for the results. Qwu’une jeune reine n’ait 
pas voulu subir la domination d'une vieille femme qu'elle n’avait jamais 
vue et qui se proposait d’étre towours entre elle et son mari; qu'elle 
ait choisi la premiere occasion venue de se débarrasser d'elle, qu’y a-t-il 
la de surprenant? The following despatches drawn from the confi- 
dential correspondence of Alberoni with the Prince of Parma prove 
however beyond all doubt that the bold stroke which electrified 
Europe was solely due to the entreaties of the Parmesan envoy. This 
is rendered all the more certain from the fact that Alberoniin more 
than one letter thinks it necessary to apologise for his action. He 
had long contemplated the necessity of the withdrawal of the 
Princess des Ursins, but had earnestly deprecated haste, considering 
that a year’s endurance was a minimum term. In this view the 
Prince of Parma steadily concurred. Alberoni’s views were changed 
by the increasingly hostile attitude of the princess to her future 
mistress and more especially to himself. He realised that further 
access to the Queen’s confidence depended upon the first interview 
between the bride and la vecchia. 

The first of the three passages now printed gives a hasty official 
description of the event, the second enters into the events preced- 
ing and succeeding the expulsion of the princess, and the third and 
perhaps the most important may be regarded as solving the vexed 
question as to the initiative influence. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Dec. 25,1714. Alberoni to Prince of Parma.' | 


Il corriere Paraqua che §.M. spedisce in questo momento anche per 
adherire alle premure del Re non mi permette servirmi della zifra, ne 
tampoco dilongarmi nel raconto anche a cause d’un grandissimo raffredore 
che mi causa un poco d’alterazione. Da §.M. intenderd V.A.S. come in 
Cadrache dove stava la Principessa Orsini e dove voleva trattenere 
S.M. alcuni giorni anche contra la volont’ del Re passé la detta donna 
ad insolenza tale che obligd §.M. farla sortire della camera e con cin- 
quanta guardie del suo corpo farla passare i Pirenei. Parera a V.A.S. 
questa risoluzione non poco risentita, perd ben esaminata da S.M. e con- 
ferita meco fu creduta tanto necessaria come l’unica salute a §.M. 
Scrisse §.M. subito una lettera per il Re, ben messa e meglio concertata, 
e da mezza notte mi spedi al Alcala, ove stava il Re, e doppo averla io 
presentata gli feci una lunga e viva rappresentazione con la quale gli feci 
comprendere la necessit’ in cui s’era stata trovata S.M. di venire a si 


1 Archivio di Stato, Naples: Carte Farnesiane, fasc. 54. 
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grande risentimento, e l’obbligo che lui haveva d’approvarlo e sostenerlo. 
Cosi segui, con tutto cid procurai con modo che tale approvazione la ponesse 
in una lettera sua, accid io la potessi fare tenere alla Regina prima che 
arrivasse in Guadalaxara, come in punto la ricevette dalle mie mani a 
una legha e mezza da Guadalacara. Confesso che il passo é stato ardito, 
perd creda V.A.8. che era il solo rimedio specifico al gran male della 
Regina, del quale col primo ordinario procurard farne alla V.S. la de- 
serizione. Lamia consolazione é di vedere la Regina fuori di gran guai e 
che si dichiara contenta e persuasa del zelo che ho per il suo reale servizio 
e sua maggiore gloria. Il Re gid l’adora ed é a quest’ hora fatto l’unico 
oggetto delle sue felicit’. Gran stordimento ha apportato ai furbi e 
gran contento a tutta la nazione. Molte lettere di V.A.S. ho ricevuto 
senza havere ne meno potuto aprirle, solo potei aprendo i pieghi alla 
presenza della Regina, consegnarle quella di V.A.S. Dimani si va a 
Alcala e doppo dimani a Madrid, ove 8.M. si é degnata dirmi che si 

seguiranno le solite conferenze. Sono con profondissima venerazione 
D.V.A.S., Guadalaxara li 25 Dec, 1714. 

Umil™° obsequios™ servitore, e suddito fedeliss™, 

Giutio M. ALBERONI. 


II. 81 Dec. 1714, Alberoni to Prince of Parma.? 


Io ebbi tempo fa l’onore di raguagliare a V.A.S. il pentimento della 
dama per havere concorso al matrimonio della Regina, occasionato, credo 
io, dal discorso che gli fece D’Aubigni subito giunto a Madrid, il quale 


partitante della Principessa di Clairmont e conoscendo la smisurata am- 
bizione ed il genio altiero ed insupportabile della sua Padrona, resa 
incorrigibile dal assoluto commando di questa monarchia in corso di 
quattordici anni mantenutasi nel medesimo con ragiri continui e cabale, 
in pregiudizio del servigio del Re e con la perdita dei pit qualificati sog- 
getti, concluse il sod D’Aubigni che il partito sicuro della dama era sotto 
qualche pretesto plausibile di ritirarsi dalla Corte, anche prima dell’ ar- 
rivo della Regina. Di questo sentimento fu pure il Duca di Popoli senza 
darsene inteso con la dama, poiche conoscendo il genio della medesima, le 
sue massime ed i discorsi tenuti della Regina con poco rispetto ed in 
publico, fece scomessa col medico del Re, che nella prima conferenza con 
la Regina duarebbe n qualche eccesso e che se incontrasse in una Regina 
risentita si vedrebbe qualche grande scena. Comincid la dama a publi- 
care 5.M. di collo lungo, di struttura e disposizione a dare nell’ etico, resa 
difforme nel viso dalle vaiuole, prese indi tutte le misure per porla in 
diffidenza col Re, col persuaderlo a tenerla lontana da negozii, perché gia 
prevenuta veniva da V.A.S. a promovere ciecamente i vantaggi della 
Corte di Roma, e si spiegd in fine con molti che il Re come timorato di 
Dio sene servirebbe di pura moglie e che conserverebbe l’amore e la stima 
per la fu Regina e non per questa, perche il Re ne stava gid pentito. Di 
tali discorsi sene viddero moltiplicate lettere di Madrid in Pamplona ed 
in tutto il cammino furono confirmati dalla viva voce d’alcuni emissari 
francesi, creature della dama, mandati a Roncisvalle sotto pretesto di 
servire la Regina, perd col fine solo ad ispiare i suoi primi passi e le sue 

? Archivio di Stato, Naples: Carte Farnesiane, fasc. 54. While this document 


was in type it has been printed 7 Dott. A. Professione in an appendix to Giulio 
Alberoni dal 1708 al 1714, 
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intenzioni. Passo la dama a detestare publicamente il poco viaggio che 
§.M. facea ed il modo ancora publicandolo come segno evidente di mente 
storta, ma quello, ed é horribile, insinuare al Re che era somma disatten- 
zione e mancanza di rispetto alla sua Reale persona e che a farla da Re 
doveva lasciarla tre mesi in Guadalacara prima di vederla. 

Non sara male fare qui una picciola digressione sopra detto viaggio 
per rimprovero alla dama mentre fu precisa necessit’ caminare a picciole 
giornate, perche in altro modo gli equipaggi non havrebbero potuto 
giungere, oltre le proteste che ogni giorno 8. M. era obligata di sentire da 
vetturini che le vetture stavano fatigate e che non potevano continuare 
il loro trattato per mancanza del denaro dovutogli che poi fu pagato a 
Pamplona dal thesoriere di quel regno dalla somma destinata da questa 
Corte per il ritorno della famiglia di 5.M. Tutto dunque si ridusse al 
caminare due hore di notte, perd troppo barbaro sarebbe stato quello che 
havesse voluto opporsi a questa tanto giusta e necessaria sodisfazione 
quando in si lungo e penoso viaggio altro soglievo non provava S.M. che 
il poco riposo della mattina. 

Ma ritorniamo alle querele publiche e private della dama che volle 
anche portarle con sua lettera alla Regina con termini insolenti, non con- 
tenta di questa ne diede altra consimile al Conte d’Alberti, che passava in 
Francia incaricandolo d’accompagnare simili rimproveri con la viva 
voce, dandogli piena libert’ di rappresentargli maggiori se volesse. Al 
medesimo Conte che me ne parlé con simili sensi gli dissi io che mi pareva 
grande arditezza ed imprudenza che si fosse incaricato di tale commissione 
e che l’esecuzione mi pareva per lui molto hazardosa. Questo perd con 
tutto che l’eseguisse con qualche modificazione fu ricevuto dalla Regina 
con sommo sentimento. 

Troppo tempo poi sarebbe il dire a V.A.S. tutte le misure prese dalla 
dama per rinserrare §.M. ed isolarla e privarla oninamente d’ogni soc- 
corso humano e divino. Haveva con particolare arte mutilata l’antecamera 
del Re, resa difforme ed angosta, per formare un picciolo gabinetto ove 
il Re havesse a fare i suoi dispacci con Orri lontano dalla camera della 
Regina e vicino a quella della dama, quando il Re era stato sempre acostu- 
mato di spacciare nella camera della Regina. Haveva di pit posto il suo 
quarto in mezzo a quello del Re e Regina. Haveva pure risoluto negarmi 
l’accesso a S.M.e ne haveva persuaso il Re per il male esempio diceva ella 
che io havrei dato di cui se ne sarebbe offeso il medesimo ambasciadore 
francese. Non fu contenta la dama della barbara negativa, alle replicate 
istanze delle tre consapute miserabili donne poiche vedendo tutta la 
famiglia gionta in Pamplona, contro il suo ordine si scatend a screditarla 
coll’ imputarle infiniti furti comessi in camino, e per colmo di vituperio si 
ordind a Orri accid che con lettere circolari agli Intendenti di Provenza, 
Linguadocca e Bearne, dimandasse loro la notta dei supposti furti perche 
S.M. Cat. volesse risarcire il danno fatto dalla famiglia della Regina. Ne 
ame bastd con la dama per discolpa di questa famiglia l’addurre per testi- 
moni la Principessa di Piombino ed il Marchese delos Balbases perche mi 
troncd il discorso col dirmi che la detta Piombino era stata sempre pro- 
tettrice dei forfanti. Mi gionse in Pamplona una lettera del Segretario 
Grimaldi, con cui mi diceva che se havessi insinuato alla Regina di rendersi 
a Guadalacara, la vigilia di Natale, sarebbe stato un perfetto contento 
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per il Re, occultandosi perd questo passo alla dama. Subito che §.M. 
seppe il desiderio del Regio suo sposo concertd meco le giornate per 
ubbidirlo, onde con la marchia sforzata d'una giornata senza detinersi 
in Tudela, ove stavano preparate feste grandi, ne prese S.M. accertate 
misure. Questo mutuo concerto dei Regii sposi fu saputo in Cadrache 
dalla dama e con replicate lettere al Re procurd divertirlo, dicendo che 
la Regina haveva bisogno d’essere vestita alla moda della fu Regina e di 
riposarsi alcuni giorni prima di giongere in Guadalacara ; perd come il Re 
stava impaziente di vedere la sua Regia sposa, non volle prestare orecchio 
alla dama, che credeva potere trattenere la Regina almeno due giorni, ed 
insinuarle quelle materie che potevano contribuire a mantenersi nell’ antico 
ed assoluto dominio della monarchia. 

Infiniti sono stati i discorsi e le reflessioni che furono fatte tra §.M. 
e me nei corso di dieci sere, le di cui conferenze, la minima fu di tre hore 
e mezza a porte chiuse, e dal modo che avrebbe tenuto la dama fu con- 
certata e stabilita la risoluzione a prendersi da §8.M. Fu stabilito dunque 
che §.M. praticarebbe con la dama tutte le maniere le pid dolci, le pit 
amabili e le pii insinuanti per guadagnare il di lei animo, e si proget- 
tarono altri modo (che sarebbe troppo lungo a dirli) guadagnare tempo 
senza venire ad alcuna publicit’ e rottura ben che minima. Perd 
l’audacia della dama non diede luogo ne tempo che la Regina praticasse 
seco gli atti premeditati di benignita e clemenza, ben conoscendo ogni sen- 
sato che era venuto il tempo nel quale il Signor Iddio haveva risoluto di 
confondere la sua eccessiva superbia. 

Gionsi io a Cadrache il giorno 23, tre hore prima della Regina, dalla 
quale hebbi il commando d’avanzarmi. A pena entrato io nella camera 
della dama venne questa alli grandissimi rimproveri sopra il viaggio e sopra 
la risoluzione presa da §.M. di rendersi a Guadalacara il giorno 24, che 
questa era condotta poco sensata, perche oltre la necessiti che haveva 
d’essere vestita e non comparire in funzione si riguardevole con habito 
ridicolo non doveva come una donna del comune correre la posta trovare 
il marito, ed oltre quanto sta di sopra espresso, che mi replico intieramente, 
mi disse che le qualité’ di questa Regina erano diverse da quelle haveva 
io rappresentato, mentre ogni sua azione era ridicola e che fino il suo 
mangiare da paesana faceva conoscere la leggierezza del suo spirito e la 
poverta del suo talento. Ribattendo io perd con modo questa sua audacia, 
la pregai a scordare tali discorsi, perche saputi od intesi dalla Regina 
havrebbe saputo rintuzzarli. Infatti ben m’accorsi che questa dama sarebbe 
uscita dai termini del dovere, percid feci con gran modo che i due ufficiali 
di guardia, miei amici, stassero alla porta della camera per accorrere al 
bisogno che havesse havuto la Regina. Giunse infine la Regina a Cadrache 
ove la dama non sorti dalla sua camera, che per trovarsi alla meta 
della scala per ricevere la Regina, dalla quale fu accolca con modo ben 
benigno e distinto, che tutti gli astanti lo riguardorno evidente ed ostensivo 
alla Reale maesti. Appena furono §.M. ela dama nella camera che 
questa venne a sod rimproveri ed in certo modo alle minaccie, credendo 
forsi fosse bene far prova se si potesse sul principio intimorire una Prin- 
cipessa giovine, la quale con spirito superiore si vide portata a quel giusto 
risentimento da lei usato in diffesa del suo decoro e della maesta del Re 
eltragiata nella sna persona. Dissj a V.A.S. che ricavai dal Re una lettera 
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d’approvazione della risoluzione presa dalla Regina ; perd a pena che usci 
dalla camera del Re seppi che ci entrd Orri ed il Confessore, il quale 
valendosi dell’arte, e dicendo che era pericoloso il soffrire simile attentato 

d’una Regina non per anche giunta al throno che percid era necesse fare 
itornare la dama, per la quale altro non poteva ottenere se non la spedi- 
zione d’un corriero alla medesima di far alto ove il medesimo corriero 
’avesse trovata. 

Arrivato che fui in Guadalacara . .. con biglietto mio ne avertila Regina 
ed il modo che doveva parlare al Re, di sorte che il giorno susseguente fu 
rinviato l’ordine soddetto con la conferma che la dama proseguisse il suo 
viaggio. 

Ill. Alberoni to Prince of Parma.® 


Ben credei e lo crede la Regina che alla prima nuova del successo ne 
sari V.A. restata sorpresa, perd sia costantemente persuasa che da questo 
unico colpo dipendeva la totale salute della Regina. Non s’ingannd V.A. 
in credere la determinazione non solo presa col mio parere anzi suggerita, 
come vedri, ne senza il commando preciso di V.A. anche con quello della 
Regina avrei fatto tale confessione, premendomi che tutto quello riuscir’ 
di buono sia attribuito a §.M., ne riceva gloria ed applauso e si fermi il 
concetto tanto necessario particolarmente sul principio che le operazione 
sue non sono ne suggerite ne guidate da aleuno. Dird dunque a V.A. le 
circostanze colla maggiore accuratezza possibile. Gid scrissi a V.A. 
che appena effetuato il matrimonio la dama se ne penti, ed il Re lo confessd 
due notti sono alla Regina in mia presenza, con furberie di pit praticate 
per screditare la Regina, il che, soggiunse il Re, non solamente [non ?] le 
aveva credute ma che aveva formato mal concetto della dama. Disse di 
pit il Re le gelosie che aveva procurato insinuare contro la mia persona. 
Cid dunque supposto e da me conosciuto prima partissi per Alicante, 
confermato di questa pessima volontd di tutti i mali passi che andava 
facendo la dama, riferitimi da miei amici pit fidi che stavano attorno al 
Re, avvertito pure dello scredito in cui pose la famiglia della Regina, 
della provista delle inventate segretarie, ed in fine di quanto impunemente 
e sfacciamente andava dicendo, e che tutto mi veniva scritto da miei 
buoni amici, credei che questa donna scordata del suo dovere ed ubbriaca 
dell’ autorit& insolente usurpata sopra il Re debole potesse al primo in- 
contro con la Regina praticare con aria insolente d’autoriti con modo 
improprio o poco decente anche per intimorire la giovane ed innocente 
Regina, ed in fine che tutto questo avrebbe potuto dare plausibile pretesto 
e motivo alla risoluzione sopra la quale fatta da me matura riflessione 
conchiusi era la sola che poteva porre in sicuro la vita della Regina. 

In Pamplona ebbi due conferenze con S.M., una d’un’ ora, l’altra di 
quasi quattro, e dal primo giorno che si parti da quella cittd fino al luogo 
dove si dormi prima d’arrivare a Cadrache volle 8.M. tutte le notti prima 
di porsi al letto avere meco conferenze di quattro ore a porte chiuse, e 
con arte finissima diceva la mattina al pranzo che non potendosi porre al 
letto di buon ora sarei io la vittima della lunga vigilia. Confesso a V.A. 
che andai due sere a S.M. determinato a fare tale determinazione e non 
ebbiil coraggio. In fine, assistito dal Signor Iddio, la sera prima d’arrivare 
a Cadrache che da §.M. ed io si mirava come l’ultima conferenza da cui 


8 Feb. 3, 715. Archivio di Stato, Naples: Carte Farnesiane, fase. 54. 
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riceverebbe soglievo il suo reale animo, stando con un ginocchio a terra 
appoggiato ad un tavolino appresso cui stava seduta §.M., e posso dire 
con le lagrime agli occhi, Signore, le dissi, in molte e lunghe conferenze 
che ho avuto l’onore d’avere con V.M., le ho rappresentato l’inferno 
aperto, ho fatto vedere da ogni parte inciampi, dapertutto scogli, borasche 
e naufragi inevitabili, gente intorno alla sua Reale persona senza legge, 
senza fede, e senza coscienza, destituta in somma d’ogni aiuto umano e 
divino. A tanti gravissimi mali, dissi, non ho proposto a V.M. che rimedi 
paliati ed indifferenti, un solo da me creduto specifico non ho creduto ne 
ardito di proporlo per essere violente, e da V.M. sar’ riguardato per tale, 
e forse anche periculoso. Di quanto mi dite me ne sono accorta, mi 
rispose quest’ anima grande, perd sappiate che potete dirmi quanto volete, 
senza timore che mi spaventi ed imbarazzi la testa. Da si degna e 
magnanima risposta mi feci animo di rappresentarle il sod‘ discorso, 
dicendole che da tutti antecedenti si poteva probabilmente credere che al 
primo incontro ne darebbe la dama a §.M. il motivo di venire alla risolu- 
zione, anzi che a quattro occhi lo doveva §.M. procurare e facilitare con 
rimproverarla l’insolenza avuta di dare la commissione al Conte d’Albert, 
con tanto poco decoro di §.M. Concertai che subito che §.M. en- 
trarebbe nella sua camera con la dama non mi scostarei io dalla porta, 
ove avrei tenuto a bada con discorsi indifferenti i due ufficiali delle 
guardie miei amici. §i discorse il modo, subito seguito l’arresto della 
dama, d’assicurarsi della sua famiglia. Si pensd anche al maestro di 
posta di Cadrache di non dare cavalli ad alecuno. Fu stabilito pure 
d’assicurarsi col mezzo di dodici guardie del cammino di Guadalacara, 
accid che aleuno non precedesse alla mia spedizione, ed in fine. la 
medesima notte del progetto si minutd la lettera e l’ordine, le di cui copie 
vanno ingionte, accioche seguendo il caso potesse subito §.M. trascriverli 
di sua mano, come fece col tutto il modo ed apparenza la pid nobile e 
con una presenza di spirito in dare i sod“ ordini che incantd il mondo. 
A tale proposizione rispose §.M., mirandomi fissamente e con un sorriso 
che certamente era ardita e violente, perd che non lasciasse di considerare 
che nell’ esecuzione consisteva unicamente la sua salute. Soggiunse di pit 
dovevasi considerare come l’avrebbe presa il Re. Questa é la maggiore dif- 
ficolta, risposi, che stava attendendo da §.M., perd che sapesse che la per- 
fetta cognizione che aveva del Re era l’unico fondamento e speciale motivo 
che mi faceva proporre a §.M. tale ispediente con sicurezza probabilissima 
che verrebbe approvato dal Re, quando avesse avuto il suo effetto, non 
pero se gli si fosse communicato prima, soggiungendo che per non appro- 
varlo bisognasse che il Signor Iddio gli mutasse il naturale. Acconsenti 
in fine S.M. alla proposizione, sopra la quale la supplicai farvi riflessione 
la notte e che la mattina come doveva partire prima di §.M. fuori del 
solito per rendermi a Cadrache a scoprire terreno mi‘avrebbe detto la sua 
Reale intenzione. Ebbi dunque l’onore d’essere la mattina per tempo 
al suo letto e §.M. vegliandosi mi disse, E bene, vi dird che non ho dor- 
mito tutta la notte, perd che sto fissa e risoluta d’eseguire quanto si 
concerto jeri notte. Racommandiamoci tutti due, mi disse, al Signor Iddio, 
accioche assista al nostro disegno. Il modo con cui ascolté la proposizione, 
confesso a V.A. che m’incantd, osservando che la risoluzione non fu presa 
ne con leggierezza, ne con fuoco, ma con ardore, difficolt’ e con matura 
riflessione, e mi ha detto in comprova di questo che tutta la notte e tutto 
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il giorno prima d’arrivare a Cadrache le fu di bisogno d’un spirito super- 
iore per vincere tutte le difficolt’ che se le offerivano nel pensare. Grazio- 
sissima é nel dirmi che la prima prova che le ho data ¢ stata buona. Nel 
resto sia V.A. sicurissima che questo avvenimento non le ha dato ne 
intempestivo ne eccendente corragio, anzi dird che credendo io ora che si 
governa col marito come se l’avesse tutta via a guadagnare, presi la liberta 
di dirle che non si serviva di tutto il potere che aveva sopra di lui. Mi 
rispose, Avete ragione, perd anche con questo modo fo tutto quello che 
voglio. Io non so se in Italia aveva molto fuoco ; io ho procurato di seoprire 
il suo naturale, che trovo molto pacato. Vitrovo della vivacita’, perd moderata 
d’una somma prudenza, senza fuoco e senza colera. In somma, parlando 
a V.A. con tutta sincerita, se era altrimente, la mutazione del stato, o il 
clima di Spagna, o il gran rispetto che ha per il marito l’abbino mutata. Non 
devo tralasciare a dire a V.A. che Orri e Macanaz mi hanno fatto una vera 
impostura, la quale confidata dal Re alla Regina ho avuto luogo di farla 
conoscere e toccare con le mani al Re per mezzo d’una lettera del medesimo 
Macanaz, con evidenza tale che il Re n’é restato piccato. A diffarsene prima 
forsi di quello pensava, tanto pit che nell’ impostura che troppo lungo 
sarebbe il dirlo vi stava compresa anche la Regina. Sono pure avvertito 
che Orri ha scritto contro di me in Francia, perd da una lettera che ho 
veduta del Marchese di Torcy vedo che non ha mala opinione di me, anzi 
incarica questo suo ministro a coltivarmi e farmi onesti. O veda V.A. 
se costoro fossero fortificati dalla dama in che stato saressimo e sarebbe 
la Regina. Si spedi jeri l’altro un corriere per far venire il Cardinale, per 
questo vo sollicitando la Regina che faccia seguire la caduta delle soddette 
due persone prima dell’arrivo del Cardinale, rappresantandole con arte 
che, geloso della sua gloria, desidero che sia attribuita la risoluzione a 
8. M.e non al Cardinale, quando io so che succedendo prima dell’arrivo del 
soddetto sari tutta attribuita alla Regina, e finird di porla nella pid alta 
stima, concetto ed applauso. 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


Tue following letter was written by Mr. W. S. Badcock, then a mid- 
shipman, aged 16, on board H.M.S. Neptune, a week after the 
battle of Trafalgar. It is of interest not only as giving a boy’s ex- 
periences of the great fight, but as incidentally pointing out the 
reason, or one of the chief reasons, of Nelson’s victories. It was 
not so much the manceuvre of ‘ breaking the line ’"—which indeed is a 
risky expedient, not to be hazarded without great superiority in naval 
skill or fighting capacity—as longer practice, better seamanship, 
and above all greater rapidity and accuracy of fire, which gave vic- 
tory to the English in these encounters. It is the story of Crécy, 
of Mollwitz, of Koniggriitz over again: the English fire, which was 
so brisk, as Mr. Badcock says, ‘ that the Spaniards could not keep 
at their guns,’ won the day, as the long-bow, the iron ramrod, and 
the needle-gun did on other occasions. There was no lack of 
courage on the part of French or Spaniards ; but the enormous dis- 
proportion between their losses and those of the English shows 
how inferior they were in the art of gunnery. The English losses 
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amounted to 1690 men, a little over 10 per cent. At the battle of 
the Nile the percentage was almost exactly the same. The losses 
of the allies do not appear to have been ascertained, but many in- 
dications prove it to have been enormously greater. In the 
engagement on 4 Noy. in which the four French ships which had 
escaped under Dumanoir were taken, the French lost 730 men, or 
at least 30 per cent. while the English lost only 135. In the battle 
of Trafalgar the English loss was very unevenly distributed over 
the ships engaged, several ships losing twenty or twenty-five, and 
one (the Colossus) losing as many as 35 per cent. Collingwood’s 
column, numbering fifteen ships of the line, lost more than twice 
as many men as that of Nelson, which numbered twelve. The 
Neptune was the third ship in Nelson’s column, and suffered but 
slightly. Mr. Badcock afterwards changed his name to Lovell, and 
died a vice-admiral in 1859. The original of the letter is in the 
possession of his daughter, the Dowager Lady Crewe. 
G. W. ProrHero. 


My dear Father,—It is with pleasure I inform you, that it as pleased 
God to give us a very great Victory over the combined fleets on the 
2ist Inst. We have taken 11 sail of the Line, 1 Blown up with all hands, 
and 1 sunk, they consisted of 83 sail of the Line 4 Frigates and 2 Brigs, 
we had 26 sail of the Line 4 Frigates, a Cutter, and Schooner, we began 
the fight at 12 and did not knock off till 5, 16 ships struck, but two ships 


got off again,' as the Wind blew fair for Cadiz, and it unfortunately came 
on to blow hard, and we where nearly all to much disabled to look after 
the captured ships, 1 of which? in the Night founder’d with all the 
crew except 8 which at day light we picked up floating on peices of wreck, 
having been eight hours in the Water. 

All the Prizes are entirely dismasted, and so very much cut up that I 
think only one or two will ever get to England. 

The ships we engaged in the Neptune was first the Bucentaur of 84 
guns Adm! Villineuve the French commander in cheif, who in half an 
hour we made strike, having entirely dismasted her ;* we then bore up 
mounting 142 guns, with a flag at the Mizen the Spanish 2d in Command, 
and engaged the largest ship in the world, the Santissima Trinidada‘ 


' These details are somewhat incorrect. Nelson had twenty-seven sail of the line, 
not twenty-six. Of the allied fleet, one (‘1’Achille’) blew up during the action, two were 
burnt afterwards, three were sunk, and ten drove ashore in the gale and were wrecked, 
while four were conveyed to Gibraltar, making a total loss of twenty (on 21 and 22 
October). A fortnight later four more were taken, so that of the whole fleet only nine 
escaped. Two ofthese (the ‘Santa Anna’ and the ‘ Algesiras ’) had actually struck, but 
during the gale the English crews on board of them were unable to retain the upper 
hand, and got carried into Cadiz (Collingwood’s ‘ Despatches’ in the Annual Register). 

2 The ‘ Redoutable,’ from which the shot which killed Nelson had been fired. 

8 The ‘ Bucentaure ’ had received at the outset of the action a raking broadside 
from the ‘ Victory,’ which went far towards disabling her. According to Alison, the 
‘ Bucentaure ’ actually struck to the ‘ Victory.’ 

4 The Annual Register calls the ‘ Sant. Trinidada’ ‘the largest and finest ship of 
war ever built.’ She, with the ‘ Bucentaure ’ and the ‘ Redoutable,’ had already been 
engaged with the ‘ Victory’ and the ‘ Téméraire’ (Turner’s ‘Old Téméraire ’) before 
she was attacked by the ‘ Neptune.’ 
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we mounted 1U2 guns, after an action of an hour and 10 minutes, we dis- 
masted her, and she struck to us, we have 9 killed 30 wounded, I am, 
thank God, come off safe, although 1 Man was killed, and 3 wounded not 
far from me. 

I was on board our prize the Trinidada getting the prisoners out of 
her, she had between 8 and 400 killed and wounded, her Beams where 
coverd with Blood, Brains, and peices of Flesh, and the after part of her 
Decks with wounded, some without Legs and some without an Arm; what 
calamities War brings on, and what a number of Lives where put an end 
too on the 21st; several of our ships have suffered very much ; and we 
have lost the pride of the English Navy, the Brave Admiral Nelson, who 
fell by a Musket Ball in this memorable Action. We have still a very 
brave Adm! left to command Collingwood, who in this last Action 
fought like a Tyger.5 Am happy to say Capt" Fremantle is very well, 
he behaved very well, and was as cool in Action as if nothing was doing ; 
we are not so much cut up as some of the other ships, but I believe that 
was owing to Capt" Fremantle’s good management in laying our ship 
alongside her oponent,® and we kept up such a brisk fire that the Spani- 
ards could not keep at their guns. 

Had we had more daylight, and all the ships come into Action, there 
would have been much more done. I do not think above 6 ships would 
have got away, but at dusk Mr Frenchman thought he had got enough 
and so made off. The Prisoners we have on board say they expected to 
give us a good licking, they heard we had only 21 ships of the Line and 
they had 83,’ their officers told them now the English would pay for all, 
but I think, they did. It was daylight in the Morning when we first saw 
them, and we had the weather gage, but having light Winds did not get 
down till 12, we then broke their Line in two places, in the Adm* letter 
you will see the Minutes better than I can tell you, for my station, and the 
smoke would not allow me to make many observations. This Action is a 
famous thing for me it will get me a Commission without Interest, as I 
have a claim on the Service, and my Country. 

Have written to my Uncle to say I’m well. With Love to all, and 
wishes for your Health and Happiness. Believe me 

To remain your Dutiful Son 


Wicu1AmM STANHOPE BADCOCK. 
Neptune at Sea October 28th 1805 


To Thos. Stanhope Badcock Esq’. 
Lower Grosvenor St, Bond St, London 


17 Ships of the Enemys Line are taken, sunk, burnt, and run aground. 
October 31st 1805, off Cadiz. 


5 Admiral Collingwood’s ship, the ‘Royal Sovereign,’ out-sailed the rest of his 
column and entered the action nearly two miles ahead of the next ship. She conse- 
quently lost very heavily. 

* The Annual egister singles out for special praise Captain Harvey, of the 
.‘ Téméraire,’ and Captain Fremantle, who ‘ by the skilful manner in which he man- 
ceuvred his ship, compelled two of the adversaries’ vessels to surrender to him, with 
little comparative loss on his own side.’ The loss of the ‘Neptune’ is officially put 
at forty-four men, or about eight per cent. 

7 Villeneuve had resolved not to fight unless he outnumbered the English fleet in the 
proportion of three ships to two, and Nelson had, by keeping his ships out of sight, 
deceived him into thinking that this was the case. 
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Reviews of ‘Books 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest, 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.8.A. (London: Rivingtons, 1890.) 


Tis is the best school history of Greece which has appeared for many a 
day. While the style is never heavy, nothing of importance has been 
omitted. The interest of the reader never flags except perhaps now and 
again in the dreary period after the end of the Peloponnesian war and 
the fall of Athens—a period of border fights and political squabbles to 
which Grote alone among historians of Greece has been able to impart 
any interest. But although Mr. Oman has avoided the Scylla of dullness 
he has not plunged into the Charybdis of ‘ anecdotage’ into which the 
school historian usually falls. Mr. Oman’s book is, moreover, not a mere 
summary of larger histories; it gives proof of independent judgment and 
it passes beyond earlier books in finding room for the most recent infor- 
mation derived from archeological discoveries. In some cases perhaps 
new views are put too sweepingly, in others, it seems to me, Mr. Oman 
is too conservative of earlier opinions; but in such matters quot homines 
tot sententiae. There is only one serious objection which can be urged 
against this newest History of Greece, and that is the lack of due proportion 
between its component parts. It is of course true that all historians of 
Greece have dwelt at much greater length on some periods of Greek history 
than on others, not so much on account of the intrinsic interest of the 
time as because chance had preserved better sources of information. But 
in a book of little more than 500 pp. it is surely too much to devote 305 
to the period before the death of Pericles and from the remainder to give 
up quite another hundred pages to the rest of the Peloponnesian war. It is, 
I suppose, useless to protest against the practice of historians of Greece 
in making Greek history end with the death of Alexander, but Mr. Oman 
has gone a step further and finished his narrative with the death of 
Philip. By this the value of the book for the weaker University students, 
whose needs the author professes to have had in view, is seriously impaired, 
as, in Cambridge at least, some knowledge is required of the history of 
the next two hundred years about which in this book there is not a word. 
Could not Mr. Oman carry on his history in a second volume to 146 B.c. 
or later if he pleases, and thereby confer even a greater boon on beginners 
in Greek history than he has by the present volume ? 

On minor points it would be unfair to lay stress, as the author pleads 
difficulty in correcting his proof sheets; but a few which imperatively require 
correction in future editions may be mentioned. Would it not be more 
accurate in the light of recent investigation to say (p. 61) that Pheidon 
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introduced a foreign standard of weights and measures rather than ‘ fixed 
a new standard’? On p. 72 there seems to be a confusion between 
Ariston (Herod. vi. 63) and Anaxandridas (ib. v. 40), but in neither case did 
the ephors compel the king, as is said in the text, to divorce his barren 
wife. Nor, if we may judge from periods when the action of the ephorate 
can be studied closely (as in Thucydides v.), was the continuity of the ephors’ 
policy so uniform as Mr. Oman says. He may be right in scoffing 
at the theory which makes Lycurgus a sun-myth, but he ought to have 
warned his reader that his authority for the organisation and rapidity of 
movement of the Spartan host was a writer of the fifth century B.c. deserib- 
ing what happened in his own day and therefore not a trustworthy witness 
for the earliest period. The statement (p. 72) about the action of the ephors 
who accompanied the king to war is slightly misleading, for though ‘ his 
authority was under their supervision’ in the sense that they observed 
carefully all that was done, yet we are expressly told that they never 
actively interfered unless the king asked them to do so. During the 
campaign the king had certainly absolute command and power over life 
and death. The account of the Heliastic courts (p. 154) is not in all respects 
quite satisfactory. While identifying the members of these courts with the 
public assembly, Mr. Oman goes on to say that after a time six thousand 
were chosen by lot from the Heliea. Granting that there may have 
been at some time the definite number of six thousand dicasts, which is 
far from probable, this must surely belong to the earlier rather than to 
the later period, for Harpokration says that all citizens who chose to 
give in their names to the archons took the dicasts’ oath annually to 
observe justice and impartiality in their judgments. 

Some ambiguities have been left, obviously from the desire to compress 
the narrative as far as possible. Thus the beginner might be led to 
suppose (p. 156) that after the board of Strategi became important the 
Polemarch was nothing else but a ‘ mere honorary colleague and president 
of the Strategi,’ instead of being also an important legal official. It was 
not Brasidas who commanded the Spartan fleet at Pylos ‘p. 824), but, as 
Thucydides distinctly says(iv.11), Thrasymelidas. Thenarrative(pp.327-8) 
is hardly fair to Cleon, who, so far as we know, had no grudge against Demo- 
sthenes. Cleon did not say that if he had been in Demosthenes’ place he 
would have captured the Spartans, but that if he had been in the place of 
Nicias and the other Strategi he would have sailed to Pylos and done it 
(Thue. iv. 27). Demosthenes had no official position, not being a member 
of the board of Strategi that year (Thuc. iv. 2). The author seems 
to have misunderstood Thucydides’ remark (v. 43) about the age of 
Alcibiades at the time when he began to agitate for the Argive alliance 
(p. 844). The point is not that Alcibiades was too young to be a politician 
in any other state—for no Greek state was likely to exclude a man of 
thirty years of age from being that—but that, as was said of William 
Pitt, he was very young to be the head of a party. In the account of 
the results of the battle of Cyzicus (p. 392) some reference might have 
been made to Bergk’s correction of the famous fppec r& cadé into Kadu, 
for I cannot but think that the last phrase a Spartan would have used in 
writing home would be ‘ Our fortune and honour are gone.’ On the other 
hand, ‘ the ships are lost’ is the sort of blunt statement which the matter- 


3D2 
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of-fact lieutenant was likely to submit to the as matter-of-fact ephors. 
I wish historians of Greece would explain why, when Philip reached 
Elateia, the Athenian populace burnt the wicker booths—if booths the 
yépoa Were—in the market-place (p. 514), a proceeding which in the 
neighbourhood of important and valuable buildings was scarcely prudent 
and which could hardly have increased the comfort of the council as they 
stumbled through the ashes and cinders from the council chamber to the 
Pnyx. 

There are a good many misplaced accents, as tpofévor (p. 67), Yydiopa 
(p. 153 n.), vavtixoc (p. 178), peody (p. 258) and a few misprints in proper 
names, as Chacion (p. 66) Pausanius (p. 410). ‘The constitution of 
the colonies were often unstable’ (p. 92), and the use of ‘like’ for ‘as’ 
(p. 485) are obviously oversights. The quantities of difficult words are 
marked, but I am afraid Perrhaebéan (p. 335) and Dascylium (p. 428), 
neither of which names appears in the index, must rank with Eudimus 
and Stephinas of famous memory. I hope the enumeration of these 
minute slips will lead no one to suppose that the execution of the book 
is careless. That is not the case, but of all books a school book most 
requires to be perfect in small details, and if the work as a whole had not 
been excellent it would not have been worth while to point out such 
trifling imperfections. P. GILEs. 


Quellenuntersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrian nebst einem 
Anhange iiber das monumentum Ancyranum und die kaiserlichen 
Autobiographien. Von Dr. J. Puew. (Strassburg: K. J, Triibner. 
1890.) 


Tx1s investigation of the original sources for the reign ,of Hadrian is 
divided into five chapters which treat respectively of (1) Hadrian’s auto- 
biography, (2) the sources of Spartianus’s life of Hadrian, (3) the value of 
Dio Cassius for this period, (4) the sources for Hadrian’s military re- 
organisation, (5) Dio and Apollodorus, this last chapter dealing with the 
statements of Dio concerning the relations which existed between Apollo- 
dorus, Hadrian’s famous architect andauthor of a work entitled MoAtoprnrmd, 
and his imperial master. The discussion of these five topics occupies 
97 pages of the pamphlet, and the remaining twenty-four are taken up 
with an appendix in which the purpose of the monwmentum Ancyranum 
is elaborately investigated. According to Dr. Plew, that purpose was the 
same as that which inspired other emperors, Hadrian amongst them, to 
write their autobiographies; these works originated in a desire to justify 
their political action before the empire at large. Hence emperors’ 
memoirs, and the memoirs of their relatives, as Agrippina, are not to 
be looked upon as impartial narratives of the events of the period. 
The appendix is more interesting than the body of the pamphlet, the longest 
chapters of which (2 and 4) are somewhat polemical, but by no means 
so lively as polemical controversy sometimes is. The dividing up of an 
author into his original sources upon almost purely a priori grounds is 
perhaps depressing; at any rate Dr. Plew has not struggled successfully 
with the dreariness of his task, although this is the third essay he has 
made in the same field—the sources from which the Scriptores Historiae 
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Augustae drew their materials. The subject,if we may judge by the number 
of dissertations produced upon it within the last few years, has fascinated 
many minds in Germany, and all are equally certain of having reached 
the truth which all their rivals have just missed. The impartial observer 
must admit that much may be (and is) said on both sides, but probably 
will be inclined to think that Dr. Plew and the other investigators dis- 
quiet themselves in vain. As Schiller remarks in discussing the sources 
for the history of this period ‘ the attempts made so frequently in the 
last decades to distinguish the various original sources have led to very 
livergent and contradictory results. They will never succeed, for the 
sources themselves are far too fragmentary to admit of the drawing of 
certain conclusions.’ P. GinEs. 


Karl von Anjou als Graf der Provence (1245-1265). Von RicHarp 
STERNFELD. Historische Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von J. 
Jastrow. Heft 10. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1888.) 


Dr. Ricnarp STERNFELD, already favourably known by his treaiise on 
the relations of the kingdom of Arles to the emperor and empire during 
the reigns of Henry VI and Frederick II,' has in this book carried on his 
researches into the difficult and obscure history of the Arelate, by a very 
careful and useful working up of the history of Charles of Anjou before 
his expedition to Naples. He has laboured on almost virgin soil. The 
only critical Vorarbeit for his work was the essay on the coins of 


Charles of Provence by M. Louis Blancard, the learned archivist of the 
departmental archives of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, from which rich store 
Dr. Sternfeld has himself drawn the larger part of his materials. The 
mass of his work is based on official documents and formal records. 
Local chronicles hardly exist, and the dry bones of the archives can only 
be made to live by the colour to be got from the patriotic and anti- 
French songs of the troubadours. Foreign chronicles Dr. Sternfeld has 
found not very trustworthy, and his frequent criticisms of Matthew Paris 
and William of Nangis only confirm the general moral that even the best 
of medieval historians cannot be trusted in their accounts of the affairs 
of distant countries only known to them by rumour and gossip tempered 
by prejudice. Examples of such criticisms, which will be of value to 
those using these two great chroniclers for English or French history, 
may be found on pp. 14, 28, 29, 47, and a review of the whole question on 
pp. 131-132. From the same Marseilles archives Dr. Sternfeld has 
printed more than fifty pages of valuable documents, mostly unpublished, 
including all the great treaties between Charles and the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles. Of some, already published by M. Blancard, he is able to give 
a more precise text. 

Dr. Sternfeld’s book gives a very complete biography of Charles of 
Anjou up to 1265. He has collected the little known of Charles’s -youth. 
He has given a clear if not very vivid account of his adventures in 
Egypt during St. Louis’ crusade of 1248 and the following years. He 
has devoted an interesting chapter to Charles’s unsuccessful attempt to get 


' Das Verhiltniss des Arelats zu Kaiser und Reich, 1190-1250. Berlin, 1881. 
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possession of Hainault as the ally of Margaret of Flanders and her sons 
the Dampierres. He has told what he could of Charles’s administra- 
tion of his original Angevin appanage, and worked up very fully his 
early dealings with the papacy. He has recounted the first offer of 
Sicily in 1252 when Charles and Richard of Cornwall were simultaneously 
urged in vain to undertake a hopeless task. He has traced with minute 
care the gradual growth of Charles’s dominions in Piedmont and his 
alliances with the chief Guelphic powers of Lombardy, and has followed at 
length the tortuous negotiations with Urban IV and Clement IV which at 
last led to Charles’s embarkation, on Ascension day 1265, in quest of the 
throne of southern Italy. 

Though not neglecting other aspects of Charles’s early career, Dr. 
Sternfeld’s main interest is plainly in the actual administration of 
Charles in Provence, and in the history of his successful subversion of 
Provencal national freedom. Despite the Albigensian wars, which, 
except in Avignon, had not much influence in the imperial lands beyond the 
Rhone, the Provencal national feeling still remained unbroken as long as 
Raymond VII reigned at Toulouse and Raymond Berengar V at Aix. 
Signs were not wanting that, in the face of a common enemy, the old 
hostility of ‘Toulouse and Provence was abating, and a united South- 
French State might still have been established had Raymond succeeded 
in his suit for the hand of Beatrice, the youngest daughter and heiress of 
Raymond Berengar, and the sister of the queens of France and England 
and of the future queen of the Romans. Had such a union been accom- 
plished, it would not have been hard to cheat Alphonse of Poitiers of the 
Toulouse succession secured by the treaty of Paris of 1229, and it would 
have become possible to set a limit to the aggressions of the northerners 
of the Langue d’oil, and build up a Romance national state in southern 
Gaul. Charles’s marriage with Beatrice in 1245 cut off the best prospect 
of such a Provencal monarchy, secured the triumph of northern France 
over the whole of the south, and began the long series of aggressions on 
the disorderly and disunited fiefs of the waning Empire. M. Boutaric 
has told how Toulouse and Languedoc became French in his ‘ Saint 
Louis et Alphonse de Poitiers.’ Dr. Sternfeld now does the same service 
for the county of Provence, and for Louis and Alphonse’s younger brother. 
Though scarcely twenty years old when he became lord of Provence, 
Charles of Anjou at once set to work to bring his new dominions thoroughly 
under his power through northern administrators and northern methods of 
government. His success was brilliant and lasting. The great ecclesiastics, 
like the archbishop of Arles, ceased to be temporal sovereigns. The nobles 
gave up their independence, and their leader, Barral de Baux, one of Dr. 
Sternfeld’s chief heroes, despairing of feudal freedom, became one of 
Charles’s ablest and most trusted ministers. The great cities which had 
hitherto been as free as Milan or Florence, sought in vain to maintain 
their franchises. Arles, Avignon, and Marseilles itself were quickly subdued. 
Though Marseilles rose in revoit in 1262, it was gqiuckly starved into sub- 
mission, and the care shown by Charles for its trading interests soon 
reconciled the wealthy burghers to the loss of their freedom. Barral de Baux 
himself led Charles’s army against his old ally, while Charles was capturing 
the rock of Castellane, whence its lord, Boniface of Castellane, the last of the 
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troubadours, sought safety in flight and exile. Master of clergy, nobility, 
and cities alike, Charles welded all Provence together by good laws, care- 
fully and strictly executed. So far from playing the brutal tyrant, 
Charles was, Dr. Sternfeld maintains, singularly long-suffering in dealing 
with rebels. Not till 1264 were any rebels executed. William of Nangis, 
indeed, speaks of the execution of the Marseilles’ leaders in 1262 (i. 224, 
ed. Société de l’Histoire de France). The treaty, however, published by Dr. 
Sternfeld speaks of an amnesty (p. 305). As the result of his wise policy 
Charles could now draw his armies from his new subjects and gradually 
dispense with his northern followers. In 1264 he raised a revenue of 
41,000 pounds Tournais, of which he only spent 24,000. Charles had thus 
won great glory as warrior, administrator, and diplomatist, had extended his 
direct dominion over the Col di Tenda to the suburbs of Asti, had become 
the ally of Milan and Montferrat, and Roman Senator for life, when the 
final offer of Clement IV brought him forward in a wider sphere as king 
of Naples and chief Guelphic partisan all over Italy. 

‘All workers at thirteenth-century history will be grateful. to Dr. 
Sternfeld for the fullness and clearness with which he has worked out 
this striking growth of the French power and the early history of the 
great prince who guided it. It is not to be expected that in a work of 
this sort the picturesque sides of the history will stand out strongly, but 
they have not been altogether neglected. So far as Dr. Sternfeld has 
used accessible sources his work seems thoroughly accurate, and this is 
the best guarantee of his wise use of the manuscripts and inedited doca- 
ments on which he so much relies. There are perhaps rather more 
printer’s mistakes than are necessary, but most can be easily corrected, 
even by foreign readers. Special praise should be given for the care taken 
by the writer to bring out clearly the general results and tendencies of 
his work. T. F. Tour. 


Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. Edited, with Notes, by 
Epwarp Maunpe THompson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1889.) 


THE principal librarian of the British Museum has done another good 
service to students of fourteenth-century history by the publication of 
the first critical edition of the important chronicle of Geoffry le Baker, and 
by first fully pointing out its real importance. Baker was an Oxfordshire 
clergyman who came from Swinbrooke, a little village near Burford. 
His chronicle extends from 1303 to 1356, and is of great value through- 
out. It is very useful even in the early portion, though that is mostly 
based on Adam Murimuth, also an Oxfordshire man. Later on it 
becomes a strictly contemporary narrative, the account of the battle of 
Poitiers, with which it ends, being written within three or four years of 
the event. Found in its entirety only in the MS. Bodley 761, the 
chronicle has had a most curious literary history. One part of it, under 
a different name, has been always very widely known and used. The 
other, and that not the least valuable portion, has been quite lost sight 
of except in a garbled and suspected shape. The touching and graphic 
detail with which the tragic end of Edward II’s life is described by Baker 
seems to have led to a large number of copies being taken of the portion 
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of his chronicle dealing with that king’s reign than of the rest. Gradually 
this extract got to be looked on as a separate ‘ Life and Death of Edward 
II.’ Its authorship was ascribed to a certain Sir Thomas de la Moor, of 
Northmoor, between Witney and Oxford, who was knight of the shire for 
Oxfordshire and an eye-witness of the deposition of Edward. But the 
Bodley MS. only shows that Sir Thomas was Baker’s patron and 
instigator to literary labour, and the author of a French account of at 
least part of his experiences, on which Baker based his Latin version. 
This ‘Life and Death,’ which had got gradually rather cut down 
from the wordy style of the original, though it remained unaltered 
in substance, was printed in 1602 by Camden, and has been recently 
republished as a sort of appendix to Bishop Stubbs’s invaluable ‘ Chronicles 
of Edward I and Edward II’ in the Rolls series. In the introduction to 
vol. ii. Dr. Stubbs explained clearly that the ‘ Vita et Mors’ was 
really but an extract from the Bodley MS., pointed out that Baker was 
its true author, and corrected Camden’s erroneous biography of Moor. 
On these points Mr. Thompson has very little to add. His only difference’ 
from the bishop is that he thinks that no French original of the 
whole chronicle ever existed, and that the passage alluding to Moor’s 
French narrative only means that the knight wrote an account of the 
deposition of Edward, and not a French chronicle covering the whole 
period. This is not impossible, but the words are too ambiguous to 
make the question certain. Anyhow no French original has been found 
hitherto. 

A very different fate met the later part of Baker's work, which 
remained in almost complete oblivion, except that the whole chronicle had 
become known to Stow and was largely used by him in his ‘ Annals,’ great 
portions of which for the years it covers being but rough and not always 
very accurate translations from it. From this source bits of Baker—such 
as, for example, his account of the Black Death—have found their way into 
the ordinary histories. But writers have been chary of having recourse 
to an Elizabethan writer for fourteenth-century facts. At last in 1847 
Dr. Giles, in his zealous but uncritical and unscholarly way, published 
some sort of text of all Baker’s work for the Caxton Society. Yet the book 
was not very accessible and little notice was taken of it. For example, 
Dr. Pauli, who published the fourth volume of his ‘ Geschichte. von 
England ’ in 1855, does not seem to have used it at all, for on p. 437 
he complains that Froissart is the only circumstantial authority for the 
battle of Poitiers, though he would have found in Baker an equally full 
and much more likely account of the fight. Mr. Longman, in his‘ History 
of Edward III,’ does not seem to refer to it. It is hardly too much to say 
that Mr. Thompson has revealed to historians a new and most important 
source for the first half of the reign of Edward III, which no one will 
have any excuse for neglecting in the future. 

Mr. Thompson’s reputation as a paleographer is a sufficient guarantee 
for the fidelity and accuracy of his text, which has been printed, bound, 
and ‘got up’ by the Clarendon Press in a more sumptuous style than 
generally falls to the lot of medieval historical materials. There is also 

a preface of seventeen pages, dealing with the literary history of the manu- 
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scripts and printed versions of the text, and a full and clear index at the 
end. Mr. Thompson has also enriched the edition by nearly 140 pages of 
closely printed ‘ Notes and Illustrations,’ which deserve to be spoken of 
at some length. 

The only complaint that can be made against Mr. Thompson’s notes 
is that he has taken up a great deal of space in printing long extracts 
from well-known authorities which are easily accessible to all students. It 
would have been quite enough to have given precise references to books like 
Stubbs’s ‘ Chronicles of Edward land Edward II,’ Hemingburgh, Knighton, 
Froissart, and the ‘ Foedera.’ More room would have thus been gained for 
the inedited and inaccessible matter of which Mr. Thompson has so great 
a store, or for more critical notes from the editor himself. But noone can 
blame Mr. Thompson for his extracts from Stow’s ‘ Annals,’ though Stow 
is not a rare book, because they so excellently and clearly bring out both 
the extent of Stow’s obligations to Baker and the way in which he often 
misunderstood or slurred over his meaning. But the most valuable 
authorities quoted in the notes are undoubtedly the long extracts from the 
English ‘ Brute’ chronicles, from the Harley MS. 2279 and the Egerton MS. 
650. The graphic vigour of these narratives enables one fully to realise 
the complaint of Mr. Thompson that modern historians have not paid as 
much attention as they ought to the ‘ Brute,’ though a version of it was 
published by Caxton so early as 1480. The fourteenth-century French 
‘ Brute,’ from which the English ‘ Brutes’ are derived, would apparently 
be still more worthy of attention. Both in his treatment of the ‘ Brute’ 
and by his pointing out the fidelity of Stow to contemporary sources Mr. 
Thompson usefully recalls to an age too apt to reject without examination 
all sources not strictly contemporary the value of even secondary authori- 
ties when critically and carefully used. In many places former writers, 
who have followed Froissart’s brilliant romancing, would have done 
much better to have paid more attention to Stow, and, through him, to 
Baker. 

Mr. Thompson's own critical contributions to the notes are very 
valuable. He has naturally devoted most attention to those events on 
which Baker’s chronicle throws most light. Three points may be selected 
on which he bestows special pains—the march of Edward III in 1846 
from La Hogue to Calais, the Black Prince’s great raid in 1355, and the 
campaign of Poitiers in 1356. 

The itinerary of Edward III between 12 July 1356, the date of his 
landing at La Hogue, and 4 Sept., the day of his arrival at Calais after 
fighting on 26 Aug. the battle of Crecy, is already fairly well known, but 
has never been laid down with the minute precision with which Mr. 
Thompson describes it on pp. 255--7, illustrating it with a clear and use- 
ful map. He relies mostly on the full but dateless account in Baker, 
the ‘ Kitchen Journal’ printed in ‘ Archaeologia,’ vol. xxxii., and a con- 
temporary itinerary which he prints, so far as I know for the first time, 
from the MS. Cotton Cleopatra, D. VII. 

The famous raid of the Black Prince from Bordeaux to Narbonne 
between 5 Oct. and 2 Dec. 1355 has hitherto been told almost entirely on 
Froissart’s authority, and the details of the itinerary have therefore been 
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vague, inaccurate, and wanting in precision. Mr. Thompson points out 
on p. 292 that Baker’s itinerary of this journey is by far the most com- 
‘plete to be found anywhere, though the uncouth form which the place 
names assume in it, distorted still more, as they were, by Stow’s additional 
blunders in his translation, has prevented it hitherto from receiving 
proper attention. Mr. Thompson’s reconstruction of the route seems 
very successful, though he has not been able to avail himself of the 
expenses roll of the prince’s controller, which is preserved among the 
archives of the duchy of Cornwall. This route is also illustrated by a 
good map. 

The most interesting and important notes of Mr. Thompson are those 
bearing on the battle of Poitiers. A generation ago French antiquaries 
were in doubt whether the battle was fought two leagues to the north or 
two leagues to the south of Poitiers town, and the general belief inclined 
to a northern site. It is now, however, generally recognised that the 
battle-field was to the south of the city, near Beauvoir, and that a farm 
called La Cardinerie represents the Maupertuis near which the fight was 
fought. But the extreme meagreness of most of tue contemporary 
chroniclers has left Froissart practically the sole authority for the details 
of the battle, and it has been inferred from his account that the main 
fighting took place in a narrow lane running up a valley and surrounded 
on both sides by woods and hedges which were lined by English archers. 
Mr. Thompson does good service by laying stress on Baker’s clear and 
precise description of the battle, which is almost altogether different from 
Froissart’s, though many of Froissart’s incidents can be easily adjusted 
to Baker’s general outline. Instead of the fight taking place in the 
narrow lane at the bottom of the valley of Maupertuis, the bulk of the 
fighting took place on the level ground to the west of the valley and on 
its adjoining slopes. A long hedge separated the English and French, 
and it was from this safe cover that the archers used their bows with such 
deadly. effect, though some were also stationed in the marshy bottom of 
the valley, where the French cavalry could not reach them. The battle 
began by an attack on the English, or rather Gascon, rear guard through 
a gap in the upper part of the hedge, through which a cart road appa- 
rently ran, and which seems to have been the original of the lane in the 
valley of which the ordinary accounts are so full. But the attack on the 
rear guard was due not so much to the English being in retreat as to the 
accident of a change of position, caused by the dexterous march of the 
Black Prince with the main body through the valley.to the hill beyond, 
whence he took the French on their left flank, gaining thus an advantage 
in position which made up for his inferiority in numbers. Most of the 
French fought so stubbornly that the day was for a time doubtful, though 
they were new to the English way of fighting on foot, that they had now 
for almost the first time adopted. At last the attack of the captal de 
Buch, who had been sent round to their rear, decided the fate of a well- 
contested battle, in which the vanquished were outgeneralled even 
more than outfought. Mr. Thompson’s commentary on Baker’s account 
of the battle puts the whole fight in a clearer and more intelligible light 
than any other account with which I am acquainted, and fits in wonder- 
fully well with the nature of the ground as laid down in the plan of the 
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battle which is appended to it. It is unlucky that the plans of the battle 
given in all the widely circulated English school histories should be 
entirely erroneous. T. F. Tour. 


Catalogus van de Pamfletten-verzameling, berustende in de Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, bewerkt met aanteckeningen en een register der schrijvers 
voorzien door Dr. W. P. C. Knurren. Ambtenaar aan de Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek. erste deel: 1486-1648. The Hague. 1889. 


Tuts catalogue of the collection of pamphlets in the Royal Library at 
the Hague should be of great value and convenience to students of 
Netherland history. The two volumes under notice, forming the first 
part of the compilation, cover the whole period of the Habsburg régime 
and the War of Independence, i.e. from the time of Maximilian of Austria 
to the peace of Miinster, and Dr. Knuttel gives the assurance in his 
preface that the second part is already more than half complete. The 
system of the catalogue is chronological ; the pamphlets of any given 
year, though grouped as far as possible according to their subject matter, 
being arranged in a separate section under their date. At the head of 
each page stands the date and a short heading indicating the contents. 
The annotations are clear and careful, and bear marks of laborious 
research and critical insight. Dr. Knuttel acknowledges in his preface 
his obligations to the general catalogues of pamphlets relating to Dutch 
history made by P. A. Thiele! and J. K. v. Wulp,? and has made free 
use of them in the present compilation, whenever they throw light upon 
the documents in the Royal Library Collection. A useful index of the 
various writers is given at the end of the catalogue. The following 
excerpt (vol. i. p. 80) is a good specimen of Dr. Knuttel’s work :— 

No. 406. Verhandelinghe vande Vnie, Eeuvvich Verbondt ende 
Eendracth (sic) Tusschen die Landen, Prouincien, Steden ende Leden 
van dien hier naer benoempt, binnen der Stadt Vtrecht gheslooten, ende 
ghepubliceert van den Stadt-huyse den xxix Januarie, Anno MDLXXIx 
Ghedruct tVtrecht. Zonder n. v. dr. en z. jaar. In 4to. 12 blz. ; 

‘Extremely rare copy of the first edition ; differing in this from all 
other known editions, that the declaration of the thirteenth article (the 
point of religion) is here wanting. This edition must have been printed 
between 4 Feb. and 5 March 1579, as the accession of Ghent (4 Feb.) is 
noted, while the other accessions (the first is that of the district of 
Nijmegen, 5 March) are wanting. This edition was unknown to various 
writers upon the Union. Mr. P. Paulus (‘ Verklaring der Unie van Utrecht ’) 
made use of a copy of 1580 (after 15 April), while P. Bondam (‘ Redevaering 
over de Unie van Utrecht,’ blz. 148-151), who made diligent search for 
the earliest copy, knew no other edition than that of Conraet Henriksz 
(published between 29 July and 13 Sept. 1579).’ 

The second volume contains a large number of pamphlets (many of 
them translations from the English) bearing upon the parliamentary 
troubles and the civil war in England. GEORGE EpmuNDson. 

) Bibliotheek van pamfletten, traktaten, plakkaten, enz. over Nederl. geschiedenis 
(tot 1702) Beschreven en naar tijdsorde gerangsckiht. Amsterdam, 1856-61. 3 vols. 4to. 


* Catalogus van de traktaten, pamfletten enz. over de geschiedenis van Nederland 
in de Bibliotheck van Is. Meulman. Amsterdam, 1866-68. 3 vols. 4to. 
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Medieval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources: Fragments towards 
the knowledge of the Geography and History of Central Western Asia 
from the 13th to the 17th century. By KE. Brerscuneiwer, M.D., 
late physician to the Russian legation at Peking, correspondant de 
l'Institut de France. 2 vols. (London: Triibner’s Oriental Series) 
1888. 


Dr. BRETSCHNEIDER has in great measure accomplished for the history 
and geography of central and western Asia from the Chinese point of view 
what the late Sir Henry Yule accomplished from that of Mohammedan 
and European writers and travellers. The present volumes are in the 
main a reprint of three essays published in 1875-7 and founded upon 
researches in the libraries of Peking, but these have been supplemented 
by assiduous study of the facts and documents brought to light by 
the scientific explorations which succeeded the Russian occupation of 
central Asia. The first part consists of the narratives of five Chinese 
travellers of the 13th century; one of whom was the great Chinghiz 
Kaan’s minister, and accompanied the conqueror on his westward 
march; while another, and far the most interesting and important 
of all, was a Taoist monk, Chang Chun, who journeyed from China to 
Samerkand in 1220-4. The notes of this observant traveller are full of 
information on the places and people he visited. The second part con- 
tains notices of the medieval geography and history of central and western 
Asia from Chinese and Mongol writers, compared with the records of 
western authors, and opens with a useful bibliographical introduction. 
Essays on the Kitan and Kara Khitai, the Uigurs, the Mohammedans, 
and the Mongol expeditions to the west, including the invasion of Russia, 
Poland, and Hungary in 1240-2, complete this part, in which the author 
has drawn from Persian as well as more eastern sources, though 
he shows himself here and elsewhere less familiar with the Moham- 
medan than with the Chinese authorities. Part III. (vol. ii.) consists of 
an invaluable commentary on a curious Chinese map of central and 
‘western Asia published in 1331, and here reprinted. Dr. Bretschneider 
examines and identifies the various names of countries and cities. and 
illustrates them by copious extracts from medieval, Chinese, and other 
notices. Some of his identifications may be open to criticism; for 
example Dan-ya, stated to be north of Constantinople (which, by the 
way, was never called ‘ Konstantineh’ by the Turks), is more probably 
Edrina (Adrianople) than Damietta: but the general value of his 
exhaustive comments is beyond all question. The fourth part deals with 
Chinese intercourse with the countries of central and western Asia during 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and is replete with geographical and historical 
data which will be of great assistance to the student of the highways of com- 
merce between East and West. Dr. Bretschneider does not claim for 
his Chinese records the same supreme importance that attaches to the 
works of the contemporary Persian historians, such as Reshid-ed-din, but 
their statements are of considerable service in bearing out and supplement- 
ing those of the Mohammedan writers, and even when they are meagre 
the detailed and luminous observations which the learned editor has 
appended to every peg on which one could hang a note form a treasury of 
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recondite information which perhaps no other scholar could adequately 
supply, or at least which none other has hitherto collected. With Yule 
supplemented by Dr. Bretschneider and Mr. Howorth the student of the 
complicated problems of medieval Asiatic ethnology and geography has 
his path cleared before him, and is now ina position to explore the country 
with full knowledge of the tracks of his predecessors. §. LANE-POOLE. 


Histoire de la Constitution de la Ville de Dinant au Moyen Age. Par 
H. Prrenne. (Université de Gand. Recueil de Travaux publiés par 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres. 2° fascicule.) (Gand: Librairie 
Clemm. 1889.) 


Tuts is a very careful and useful monograph on the constitutional history 
of a small yet important and historical Walloon town, made possible by 
the recent publication of its cartulary by M. Bormans and worth doing, 
not only from its own interest, but because Dinant is a type of the 
development of municipal institutions in the imperial bishopric of Liége, 
a subject not hitherto worked out with any fulness even in the case of 
Liége itself. In the earliest recorded times Dinant was subject partly to 
the count of Namur and partly to the bishop of Liége. The count ruled 
the town not as feudal seignewr but as the delegate of the emperor. He 
governed, however, in the eleventh century very much as a seigneur would 
have done, acting through an official called ministerialis comitis, who 
had as assessors a number of monetarii. In 1070 Henry IV transferred 
the count’s rights to the bishop of Liége, as a part of the general 
imperial policy of backing up the ecclesiastical magnates, as the best way 
of counterbalancing the secular aristocracy. As time went on the 
ministerialis and his monetarii became maire and échevins, but all 
through the middle ages the appointment to these offices depended upon 
the bishop, a state of things in remarkable contrast to the institutions 
of the Flemish towns. After 1196 the beginnings of municipal liberty 
appear in the institution of a body of jwrés, who formed an independent 
commune that soon made a league with the neighbouring towns. 
Abolished formally in 1231 by a diet at Worms, the jurés still continued 
to maintain their existence, and before long formed the mass of the town 
council and began to encroach on the mayor and échevins. In the thir- 
teenth century a fierce internal struggle was waged between the old aristo- 
cratic burgesses, the leading trade corporation of the coppersmiths, and 
the amalgamated lesser crafts of the town. In 1348 a constitution was 
accepted which established an equilibrium between the three rival bodies. 
It remained in operation until the revolutionary movement at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But after the fifteenth century Dinant loses 
its importance. Famous in earlier times for its brass and copper wares, 
which were called dinanderie, it carried on active commercial relations 
with Cologne, Bruges, England, and France, and was the only French- 
speaking member of the Hansa, though rather as an ally than as an 
integral part of the confederacy. But even in its prime it suffered from 
the commercial and political rivalry of its neighbour, the count of 
Namur’s commune of Bouvignes. The union of Namur and Burgundy 
resulted in the fatal sack of Dinant in 1466, well known from the 
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description in Comines. It never regained its trading importance, and 
to-day remains a small tourist-haunted country town. 

The leading points of the history of Dinant stand out clearly and 
well in M. Pirenne’s narrative. It is hard, however, to see why he speaks 
of the ministerialis and monetarii as maitre and échevins in the eleventh 
century (pp. 7-8). It is surely a very loose use of what are essentially 
technical terms. There are more printer’s errors than are desirable, in- 
cluding a bad transposition of a whole line on p. 13, where line 1 should 
follow line 12. The phrase ‘secular abbeys’ on p. 16 needs explanation 
for some readers. On p. 31 M. Pirenne runs a tilt against Von Maurer. 
On p. 35 he inaccurately compares the contest of the patrician burgesses 
with the commons of the town to the modern conflicts of capital and 
labour. T. F. Tour. 


Geschichte der Pépste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit Beniitzwng 
des pdpstlichen Geheim-Archives und yieler anderer Archive bearbeitet 
von Dr. Lupwie Pastor, ordent. Professor der Geschichte an der 
Universitiit zu Innsbruck. Bd. II. Geschichte der Pdpste im Zeitalter 
der Renaissance bis zum Tode Sixtus IV. (Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 
Herder. 1889.) 


PROFESSOR PasToR continues to write the history of the medieval papacy, 
without, notwithstanding his access to contemporary documents, any re- 
markable additions to our previous kriowledge, but with abundant illustra- 
tion and confirmation of it from the copious references which form the lead- 
ing feature of his work. The period comprised in his second volume includes 
the pontificates of Pius II, Paul II, and Sixtus [V—a time equally trying 
to the blind antagonists of the papacy and its blind defenders. The 
former will hardly resist the temptation to turn history into a libel; the 
latter can only make out a case by falsifying history altogether. Professor 
Pastot endeavours to steer a middle course, and flatters himself that he 
is impartial while he is only cautious. Of direct misrepresentation, or 
even disingenuous suppression, he is indeed incapable; but he cannot 
resist the temptation, even more subtly destructive of the truth, to mini- 
mise the picturesqueness and the moral teaching of history. Compare, 
for example, his account of the conclave of Pius II at the beginning of 
this volume with Pius’s own narrative, and it will be seen into what a 
caput mortuum the latter has shrivelled, and how much more decorous 
the historian is than the pope. Professor Pastor never falsifies history ; 
but he leaves the significance of its more pregnant passages unrecognised, 
as the Alpine traveller hastens in silence by the suspended avalanche 
which might be loosened by a breath. The conspiracy of the Pazzi, for 
instance, is fairly related, but suggests no further comment than that 
the pope should not have mixed himself up in such a business; and the 
Florentines’ contemptuous disregard of his spiritual censures is mentioned 
as if it were a thing which might have occurred at any period of the 
middle age. The higher we estimate Professor Pastor’s superiority to 
the Audins and Artauds—and it would be difficult to overrate it—the more 
evident it becomes that philosophical history is not to be expected from 
devout Roman catholics. Professor Pastor gives no indication of any of 
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the historian’s special gifts of picturesque narrative or lively delineation 
of character ; his great merits are his industry, the extent of his research, 
and his opulence in references and citations. It is a pity that he has not 
given Cardinal Borgia’s account of the storm that so nearly shipwrecked 
him, which he has found at Florence. There are some indications that 
this representative of a paganised and secularised church is to enact the 
character of its scapegoat, usually allotted him by reputable Roman 
catholic historians. Whatever might happen to the church, popes and 
cardinals would generally fare better with historians who did not regard 
them as beings detached in theory from humanity While as little of a 
party history as could possibly be expected, Professor Pastor’s work is 
still too much of one to rank among examples of genuine scientific re- 
search, or to achieve any special distinction save that of a most useful 
guide to the contempeneny literature of its subject, published and un- 
published. R. GARNETT. 












The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Lestizr STEPHEN 
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It is impossible to enter upon the detailed criticism of such a colossal 
work as the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ has already become ; but 
some meed of recognition is due in these pages to the progress of an 
undertaking which is of such special usefulness to historical students. 
The mere fact that it should have been projected upon so large a scale is 
a testimony to the increasing interest taken in history, and to the 
thoroughness of investigation which historical studies have been seen to 
demand. The plan of the Dictionary recognises the necessity of grappling 
» with the mass of material which the industry of explorers has in our own 
day made accessible, but which is bewildering through its vastness. Some 
sort of arrangement, some form of index was clearly necessary ; and the 
framework of biography was perhaps the simplest and the most readily 
available. Mr. Stephen’s scheme was not merely to give information 
about the chief personages whom England has produced, but also to pro- 
vide an index to English history and literature. It was a bold under- 
taking ; but it can claim to be justified by a large measure of success. 
The thoroughness of the work is such that the Dictionary has become an 
indispensable book of reference, and when it is completed its influence will 
be strongly felt on the scholarship of the next generation. Future writers 
will be able to avail themselves of the full knowledge of those of the present 
day. They will have a definite starting point for their own investigations : 
they will have in their hands a codification of the results of previous 
research, and their own labours will be proportionately lightened. 

One of the objections sometimes raised against the Dictionary is the 
hugeness of its scale, and the excessive number of unimportant persons 
with whom it deals. To the historian, at all events, this will not be a 
drawback. It is precisely the less known men whom he wishes to trace. 
Kings and statesmen have hitherto occupied his attention too exclusively. 
He has had so much to do in following out the structure of national life 

that he has had little time or energy left to penetrate himself fully with 
the private life of the people or the changing phases of current thought. 
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What a new sense of the meaning of an age comes to any one who 
follows out the fortunes of a few families who never rose to any command- 
ing position! The historian of England, when Mr. Stephen’s dictionary 
is finished, will be able to command a mass of information which gives at 
least an outline of the lives and careers of most of the men whose names 
have been recorded. He will have a background for his work whatever it 
may be. His heroes will no longer be projected upon empty space— 
perhaps this fact may rob many of their old heroic proportions—but will 
stand out in the complicated relationships of real life. It will be in 
the power of a novice to check rash generalisations, to point out little 
things that have been omitted, to pursue general tendencies into the 
domain of private life, and to insist upon that higher standard of moral 
judgment which it is the great function of history, as a handmaid of social 
progress, to demand. 

But while we fully admit that the usefulness of the Dictionary of 
National Biography depends on its completeness, and that no one who 
had a name in his own day can be regarded as insignificant, we still think 
that compression would have been possible in some directions. The 
bibliographical lists are too ambitious. They cannot possibly be complete, 
and might with advantage be considerably curtailed. A general account 
of a man’s Writings, a statement of the number of his published works, 
and of the libraries where manuscripts were known to exist, would suffice 
for direction to a student. It is true that a dictionary must have mani- 
fold uses, and that the needs of the librarian and bibliographer must be 
considered as well as those of historians; but we doubt if the Dictionary 
will supply their needs, and they have other manuals at hand. 

The truth is that the editor’s rule making the addition of a biblio- 
graphical notice optional has been variously construed by his staff, and 
the reader can never be sure whether he will find a complete list or not. 
We do not deny that there is a fair argument in favour of an attempt at 
completeness. The Dictionary is to take its place in private libraries, and 
to do duty for a multiplicity of dictionaries, catalogues, and annals which 
can only be found in public libraries. The reader, it may be urged, has 
a right to be dispensed from a hunt through Tanner and Lowndes or the 
British Museum Catalogue; in regard to medieval writers he may fairly 
expect to find the contradictions, the duplications of titles, the wrong 
assignments of authorship, which have been repeated through a whole 
series of bibliographical textbooks, sifted and corrected after a fresh and 
independent study. But we think, in view especially of the huge 
pamphlet literature which sprang up with the Reformation, that some 
limitation is desirable in the interest of space; and the nature of this 
limitation appears to us not to have been sufficiently appreciated or 
uniformly understood by the contributors to the Dictionary. Where a full 
list of works is given it is certainly a pity that it is not distinguished, as 
is done in Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ by 
the use of a smaller type. 

Again, the historian could dispense with long articles on kings and 
prime ministers, which, in spite of their length, cannot be satisfactory. It 
may be urged that a dictionary must give information to the general 
reader; but nowadays any reader can command a history of England 
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sufficient for the purpose of general reference. It would have been 
possible to have devised a new form of articles on kings, dealing only with 
their private and personal history, and giving a table of events with full 
references to sources of information under each heading. 

While we have expressed a doubt about complete lists of writings, we 
must not be taken as objecting that the Dictionary is projected on too 
complete ascale. On the contrary we wish that the list of names were fuller 
than itis. In estimating the value of the book one is apt at first to dwell 
almost exclusively on the long articles. These strike the eye and are to a 
large extent the work of well-known writers; they can be praised without 
risk to the reviewer’s credit. It is only long practice and constant use of the 
book that enables us to find out the mass of hard work and solid learning 
that has gone to make up the shorter notices ; but after we have made this 
discovery, we come almost to feel that it is the shorter articles that give 
the book its chief and most enduring value. If we want information 
about Burke or Canning we can get it—not so shortly and possibly not 
always so accurately—elsewhere ; but for the minor names the Dictionary 
will continually be found the only available authority, unless one has 
access to a public library. It is for this reason that we regret that Mr. 
Stephen has not seen his way to admitting a larger proportion than he 
has done of the medieval names included, let us say, in Tanner’s 
‘ Bibliotheca.’ No doubt there is much to be urged in favour of Mr. 
Stephen’s principle of excluding ‘names that are mere names,’ if 
only we could be sure that they are mere names. But this cannot in 
most cases be determined until a contributor has been set to work 
for the purpose of discovering the actual facts. Nor again is it possible 
to carry out the principle consistently. There is at least one instance 
in the book of an article written to prove not only that its subject did 
not bear the name under which he appears but that he was the mere 
transcriber of a particular manuscript. We do not dispute the value of 
this work ; it performs at least the service of detecting an error and 
removing a source of future error; but, allowing the propriety of the 
inclusion of the article, it is hard to see why the writers, not transcribers, 
of other books are to be omitted simply because Leland and Bale and 
their followers knew nothing beyond the fact of such authorship. Besides, 
Leland is altogether insufficient, and Bale rarely comes into the market ; 
Tanner is exceedingly expensive when a copy is for sale: so that it is the 
more necessary that all their entries should be found in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ which takes its place, we hope, on the shelves of 
every well-furnished private library. It is satisfactory to notice that 
the later volumes of the Dictionary approach far more nearly to com- 
pleteness in this respect than do the earlier ones. The book was pro- 
jected on a particular scale, and at the outset it was no doubt more 
difficult to keep contributors within bounds than experience has shown 
to be possible. Thus the question of space seems to have decided 
itself naturally as time went on. The work has hardly—we are not sure 
if it has at all—exceeded the measure planned for it; and there is a 
reasonable prospect of its being completed in not many more than twice 
its present number of volumes. 

, On the other hand, it cannot be disputed that, as indeed lies in the 
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nature of things, a good many articles are much too long. We have 
already referred to the memoirs of kings, which are apt to resolve them- 
selves into virtual histories of their reigns, But the criticism admits of 
a wider range, and touches probably the greatest of the many difficulties 
with which an editor has to contend. He engages a writer of reputation 
to write an article on a subject with which he is specially, perhaps 
uniquely, conversant. The writer pours forth the stores of his know- 
ledge, and the editor, knowing the matter to be good, has hardly the heart 
to make any substantial abridgment in it. If he does there is a risk of 
gaining space at the expense of clearness and even coherence. We have 
no doubt that the process of pruning is indeed, as it should be, extensively 
applied ; but we think it might with advantage have been in many 
cases carried further. What is to be said, for instance, of a writer 
who incorporates a minute account of a local custom, taken straight 
from a county history, simply because it obtained in a parish of which 
the subject of the notice was rector?! Such cases of mere surplusage 
are, happily, rare ; but many writers seem to misconceive the object of a 
biographical dictionary and admit a class of details which, if all fol- 
lowed the practice, would swell the Dictionary into several times its size. 
Thus a most valuable contributor, Mr. Laughton, is apt to give minute 
narratives of unimportant sea-fights. It is quite right that he should 
devote half a column to the tactics employed by Lord Graves in his battle 
with Admiral de Grasse, September, 1781 ;? but he ought not to have 
spent sixteen lines in the next article over the capture of a small schooner 
‘ with an armament of four two-pounders.’* Similarly in an article on 
Sir Edmund Fortescue, Mr. G. F. Fortescue fills nearly a column with 
an account of the siege of the little fort of Salcombe in the Civil War, 
including an exact enumeration of the provisions of the garrison. These 
notices of ‘twenty pots with sweetmeats, and a good box of all sorts of 
especially good dry preserves,’ ‘ two cases of bottles filled with rare and 
good strong waters,’ &c., have their interest, but they were already 
printed by Lord Clermont, whose book, though privately issued, is tolerably 
accessible, and in a dictionary they simply cumber the ground.‘ In the 
able article on Graham of Claverhouse an entire page is taken up with 
a narrative of the battle of Drumeclog and the attack of the Covenanters 
on Glasgow.® 

If uniformity of scale has not been always successfully attained, there 
is less complaint to make about uniformity of arrangement. But even 
here there are some surprising caprices. John of Gaunt is rightly de- 
ferred to the Johns, but Edmund of Langley is to be treated under Langley. 
One can never be sure whether to look for married women under their 
maiden names, or those of their husbands. The former is the safest rule 
because of the possibility of a woman marrying more than once; but in 
the Dictionary the idea seems to be to insert her under that which is best 
known. For example, Penelope Devereux is to appear as Lady Rich. But 
on this showing ought not the beautiful Lady Coventry to come under 
Gunning? Some wives appear only in their husband's biographies. 
Even the life of the first Duchess of Marlborough, who had, one would 

1 Art. ‘Fenwicke, George,’ xviii. 332. 


2 Ib, xxii, 439. * Ib, 441. * Ib. xx. 88:32 > ‘Tb. xxii, 338, 389. 
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have thought, a sufficiently individual history of her own, is to be gleaned 
only from notices scattered through Mr. Stephen’s article on John 
Churchill. 

These, however, are matters of detail in arrangement, and do not 
affect the value of the work asa whole. It is better to have too much 
than too little; and we may be thankful that we have so much from 
which to choose. Important omissions are few, and we are concerned 
with the worth of what we have. Uniformity of scale and method of 
treatment is impossible to maintain throughout so large a work, and there 
has been a steady advance in brevity and conciseness. Fine writing has 
dropped out, and there has been a diminution of disputable criticism. 
On the whole the aim of the writers has been to give full information and 
to avoid discussion of matters of opinion. There is a high average of 
methodical and scholarly treatment. 

This is a gratifying fact and shows a great progress in the methods 
of research within recent years. It is obvious to compare the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography * with the corresponding German work ‘ Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie.’ England had neither so large a body of trained 
workers to draw from nor so large a literature of modern monographs. 
But it must be admitted that in clearness of arrangement, in uniformity 
of method and treatment, and in fulness of reference the English book 
is superior to its German contemporary. The mere fact that there was 
not much opportunity to condense an existing monograph has produced 
work which is both fresher and more interesting than the German work 
of the corresponding kind. Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ has provided a training school and 
has rapidly developed the powers of its contributors. A considerable 
number of writers have been directed towards systematic research, and 
the example of some has raised the standard of all. The most useful 
work in the pages of the Dictionary is not that of writers of assured 
reputation, but of men who have chosen to work special lines, and have 
mapped out definite spheres for themselves. 

There is one omission in the Dictionary which deserves notice, not 
so much by way of criticism, but because it calls attention to a pressing 
want in our historical literature. Mr. Stephen has naturally found a 
difficulty in deciding the limits of national biography. Apparently he 
has decided that the tenure of any English office constitutes a claim 
upon attention. Thus room has been found for Adrian de Castello, 
Bucer, and Isaac Casaubon, while so important a writer as Erasmus is 
omitted. Doubtless the line must be drawn somewhere; but it has been 
drawn to exclude foreign ambassadors, even when their share in English 
affairs was considerable, and their value as sources of information is 
supreme. We look in vain, for instance, for the names of Barillon and 
Chapuys. It is certainly desirable, in the interests of historical study, 
that an attempt should be made to gather information about the men 
whose despatches have become a primary source of reference. The 
beginning of any criticism of this mass of material, which sometimes 
receives credit far beyond its deserts, must be founded on some know- 
ledge of the previous life and personal character of the writer. 

We have said that the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ is superior 
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in arrangement to the ‘ Allgemeine deutsche Biographie.’. This is due 
to the fact that its various writers have adopted a uniform method of 
classifying their information. Bibliographical information and personal 
characteristics are almost regularly distinguished from the connected narra- 
tive; while, on the whole, the scale of information given is fairly uniform. 
In the German work the reader does not know whether he will find a 
literary essay or a bald biography, dates are given or omitted regardless 
of system, and bibliography is scattered through the whole article. But 
though the English work has followed a more definite course, it. is 
not in all points free from exception. Some writers give references to 
volumes and pages, others give only the titles of the works referred to. 
Again, some writers multiply references without due regard to their 
authority or importance. It is disappointing to find a long array of 
authors quoted, and then discover that half of them repeat one another 
without adding to the original source from which all alike have drawn. 
It is fair to add that this practice is in defiance of the rule laid down 
by the editor, that ‘it is not desirable, as a rule, to give references to 
authorities which merely repeat the original statements.’ 

We have dealt with the general character of this work, for on that 
its permanent value depends. It is not a series of suggestive monographs, 
but a mass of trustworthy information, drawn from original sources, which 
the student needs, and which Mr. Stephen has endeavoured to supply. 
It is not our object to discuss the merits of different contributors, or 
to appreciate the amount of original investigation which their articles 
exhibit. Indeed, very often it is, as we have said, the short articles, dealing 
with comparatively obscure men, which contain the most learning, and 
meet with the least recognition. But it is impossible not to feel the value 
of the work done by Mr. Stephen himself, and to see that he has succeeded 
in gathering round him a staff of workers who have shown conspicuous 
industry. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ has become a training 
school of historical research, and we may hope for many fruits of the 
labours of those whom it is encouraging to devote their energies to 
studies that are not immediately profitable. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 
6 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1888.) 


CLARENDON has waited a long time for a competent editor, but has been 
fortunate in finding at last one so admirably qualified for the task as Mr. 
Macray. In his preface Mr. Macray tells us how early his interest in 
Clarendon began, and how long ago he formed the purpose he has now 
fulfilled. The experience he has in the meantime acquired by the laborious 
work of calendaring Clarendon’s papers has equipped him better than any 
other man for the task of editing the ‘ History of the Rebellion.’ One of 
the difficulties of Clarendon’s editors consists in the peculiarly crabbed 
character of his handwriting, which the facsimile given at the beginning 
of Book I. enables the reader to realise. Another is caused by the fact 
that the received text is a narrative pgtched together from different manu- 
scripts, from Clarendon’s original unfinished account of the rebellion and 
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from his later account of his own life. The superiority of Mr. Macray’s 
edition to all previous ones is shown by the manner in which he deals with 
these two difficulties. This edition far more faithfully reproduces the text 
of the original than either that of 1826, or that of 1849, which were them- 
selves an advance on earlier editions. At the end of vol. vi. pp. 287-292, 
Mr. Macray gives a table of readings corrected in his edition from the 
manuscript, compared by parallel columns with the readings of the edition 
of 1849. The earlier editors took the liberty of altering words or expres- 
sions which they deemed obsolete or incorrect. These are now restored 
to their old place in the text. For instance, they changed words such as 
‘ dispassioned ’ and ‘ exemplar,’ into ‘ dispassionate’ and ‘ exemplary,’ and 
turned ‘amating’ into ‘amazing.’ Sometimes they failed altogether to 
read what Clarendon had written. In a celebrated passage in the first 
book he was made to say of the early period of the reign of Charles I that 
‘many wise men thought it a time when those two miserable adjuncts, 
which Nerva was deified for uniting, imperiwm et libertas, were as well 
reconciled as possible.’ What he really wrote was ‘ those two unsociable 
adjuncts.’ 

Mr. Macray is careful to point out whether the narrative in the text is 
derived from the ‘ History’ or the ‘ Life,’ and gives references to facilitate 
the examination of the manuscripts. It frequently happens that Clarendon 
wrote two accounts of the same event—one in the ‘ Life’ and one in the 
‘ History ’—and, in putting together his narrative as we now have it, struck 
out one and preferred to preserve the other. In this edition these rejected 
passages, instead of being omitted altogether, or relegated to an appendix 
at the end of vol. vi., are printed as footnotes, and the comparison of 
the two versions is made easy. A number of passages which Clarendon, 
for various reasons, chose to strike out, are now printed for the first time ; 
some of which are of considerable interest. In speaking of himself he 
frequently substituted a vague periphrasis for a more direct personal 
reference. For instance, writing of the end of the year 1643, he says, ‘ In 
these straits the king considered two expedients which were proposed to 
him, and which his majesty directed should be both consulted in the 
council’ (bk. vii. § 323). Originally Clarendon had written, ‘ the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed two expedients to the king, which the 
king liked well, and wished they both might be consulted.’ One of these 
expedients was a letter to the council in Scotland from the lords at Oxford, 
conjuring them to abandon the design of sending an army into England. 
The other was the summoning of the Oxford parliament. Here and 
in many other places Clarendon’s own share in events is made clearer 
and more certain by the light of these hitherto suppressed passages. 
Specimens of longer passages thus added by the editor from the manuscript 
may be found in vol. i. preface p. xv, p. 355, iii. 408. Another improve- 
ment in the text consists in the removal of sections, before misplaced, to 
their proper position. 

In addition to this careful reproduction of the text of his author, the 
editor has supplied a number of extremely useful notes of hisown. In the 
margins he has inserted some three or four thousand dates, derived from 
sources such as the journals of parliament, and the newspapers and corre- 
spondence of the time. Only those who have attempted to perform the 
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same ungrateful task for themselves can appreciate the amount of labour 
this must have cost Mr. Macray, and the amount of trouble it will save 
his readers. One of the greatest defects of Clarendon is his confused and 
careless chronology, due in part to a faithless memory, in part to the fact 
that he wrote much of his history far from the papers which would have 
enabled him to be more exact, and long after the events he was relating. 
The full extent of this inaccuracy is for the first time shown by Mr. 
Macray’s annotations, but the disclosure can hardly be considered a dis- 
service to Clarendon’s reputation. It proves that the souree of most of 
his misstatements was rather the causes mentioned above than the desire 
to misrepresent the facts, which Godwin and some hostile critics have 
attributed to him. 

Besides these corrections of Clarendon’s dates, the editor,. whilst 
modestly professing merely to point out errors or to supply information 
needful for the better understanding of the text, has added a large number 
of very brief but extremely useful notes giving references to the Calendars 
of State Papers, Rushworth, Clarendon’s own papers, and similar sources. 
He has also verified Clarendon’s numerous classical quotations. Lastly, 
he has entirely recast and greatly improved the extremely incorrect and 
confused index of earlier editions. In all these points the new edition of 
Clarendon is infinitely superior to all preceding ones, and its merits have 
hardly been sufficiently recognised by most of its critics. It is a piece of 
work very creditable to the University Press, and one for which all students 
of seventeenth century history should be extremely grateful to Mr. Macray. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities of the press will commission him 
to undertake a corresponding edition of Clarendon’s ‘ Life.’ There are 
still a few passages of interest in the ‘ Life,’ which have not been 
printed in any edition of it. One such passage containing an interesting 
anecdote of Falkland and Hampden is given in Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes ’ (ed. 
1796, vol. iv. p. 381). 

Though the notes are extremely accurate, one or two errors may be 
pointed out. In book iii. § 3, Clarendon describing Stafford’s impeachment 
remarks, ‘ The very first day they met together in which they could enter 
upon business Mr. Pimm, in a long formed discourse, lamented the miser- 
able state of the kingdom,’ &c., and concluded by moving the impeachment 
of Strafford. In the margin Mr. Macray gives 11 November, 1640, as the 
date of this event, and the impeachment certainly. took place on that date. 
Clarendon, however, mixes up the transactions of several days, and describes 
them as all happening on one day. The speech he refers to was delivered on 
November 7, and the impeachment took place on November 11. A note 
pointing out this confusion is required. In book iii. § 246, Mr. Macray 
describes the militia bill as thrown out by 158 to 125 votes, and refers to 
Commons Journals, ii. 334. The division, however, took place on the 
question whether the bill should be rejected at once or not, and it was 
that proposal which was rejected. The bill passed its first reading on 21 
December, and the second on 24 December, 1641. 

In book viii. § 240, Clarendon mentions at some length an intercepted 
letter which proved very useful to the royalist- negotiators at Uxbridge. 
A reference should have been given to the letter itself which is printed 
in ‘Mercurius Aulicus,’ 27 February, 1644-5. In book viii. § 285, 
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Clarendon mentions a letter signed by Prince Rupert, but in reality 
written by himself. It will be found in the ‘Journals of the House of 
Lords,’ vii. 329. C. H. Fira. 


Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Advance of Money, 
1642-1656. Edited by Mary Anne Everett GREEN. 8 vols. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1888.) 


Mrs. GREEN’s three volumes are a very valuable addition to the records 
of the Long Parliament and the Commonwealth. The committee for 
advance of money for the service of the parliament was instituted on 
26 Nov. 1642, and empowered to raise assessments in London and the 
neighbourhood, to the amount of one-twentieth of the real and one-fifth 
of the personal estate of the residents within its jurisdiction. These as- 
sessments were at first levied without distinction of party, except that 
those who had voluntarily and liberally contributed to parliament funds 
were exempted. As the parliamentary party grew stronger, royalists were 
more and more frequently subject to this taxation, and on 5 June 1648 
an order was passed limiting the tax to those delinquents who were 
within the ordinance of sequestration. In April 1650 the committee for 
advance of money was practically amalgamated with the committee for 
compounding, and renamed ‘ the Committee for Sequestration and Ad- 
vance of Money.’ From the commencement of the Protectorate it ceased 
to be active or important, and the latest entry of its proceedings is dated 
14 May 1656. 

A useful list of the books and records of the committee is given at the 
end of the preface. The calendar commences with a summary of the 
proceedings of the committee, and the cases of individuals which came 
before it are then given in order of date. The task of collecting particu- 
lars relating to so many persons, from so many volumes of papers, mus 
have been extremely laborious, and the assistance which the calendar 
gives to inquirers is proportionately great. 

In addition to their primary value as financial records, these volumes 
contain a mine of information for the biographer and genealogist. ‘ All 
the leading families of the country,’ says Mrs. Green, ‘ will be able to 
ascertain directly or indirectly the side taken by their ancestry in the 
great civil war. If they took the parliament side, they will not be found 
here, unless falsely accused; but if they were royalists, details often 
curious and interesting will be found relating to them, their families 
and their estates’ (p. xvii). The cases of the Duke of Buckingham 
(pp. 528-541), Lord Coventry (pp. 1863-1369), and the Countess of Derby 
(pp. 1295-1298), may be cited as good illustrations. Attached to the 
cases are sometimes brief elucidatory pedigrees (p. 1276) and often the 
cases themselves and the informations appended supply pretty detailed 
accounts of the adventures or sufferings of the persons with whom they 
deal. See for instance the cases of Serjeant Glanville (p. 408), of John 
Warner, Bishop of Rochester (p. 261), of Sir David Hasteville (p. 960), 
and many others. There is much, too, relating to parliamentarians. 
There is the history of Colonel Hutchinson’s attempts to obtain his arrears 
of pay, and a letter from him on behalf of the earl of Clare, all elucidating 
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matters mentioned in the life of him written by his wife (pp. 214, 627, 
881}. There are two brief letters of Oliver Cromwell on behalf of peti- 
tioners, one for a soldier who had served under him at.Marston Moor 
(p. 855), the other for an old schoolfellow: ‘I have known him twenty 
years, we having had much of our education together; and he is a most 
religious, honest man, but his modesty and integrity have kept him from 
preferment’ (p. 685). Many of the entries relate to persons of literary 
note; for instance, Henry King, bishop of Chichester (p. 597), Elias 
Ashmole (p. 1230), Andrew Yarranton (p. 1454), Sir Francis Wortley 
(p. 887), Robert Gomersall (p. 1127), and others. Edmund Waller, 
‘lodger near Charing Cross tavern,’ is assessed at 300/., but contrives 
to compound for 150]. (p. 241). Lady Margaret Hobson, Milton’s 
‘honoured Margaret,’ assessed at the same sum, escapes altogether, ‘ not 
having 100/. besides her excepted estates.’ Aubrey states that George 
Wither begged Sir John Denham’s estate of the parliament; what he 
actually did obtain and how he got it is shown on p. 872. 

The documents calendared often throw considerable light on the de- 
tails of the civil war. In connexion with the cases of several persons 
charged with joining Charles II at Worcester appear the two proclama- 
tions of that king, which were printed in the January number of this 
review (Calendar, pp. 1868, 1891). The cases of the subscribers of the 
Oxford, Yorkshire, and Newark engagements, show the expedients by 
which Charles I contrived to raise loans, and the consequences which 
subscription entailed on his friends (pp. 881, 895, 977). College his- 
torians will find the cases of Wadham and Jesus colleges, Oxford, and of 
King’s, Cambridge, of some interest (pp. 888, 1029, 1062, 1066). For the 
theatrical historian the case of the Alleynes and the note it contains 
about the Fortune play house may perhaps yield some new facts 
(p. 1148). There are, also, many illustrations of the manners and cus- 
toms of the time. On p. 585 the custom of burning hats on drinking a 
health.is mentioned ; on p. 961 digging for treasure to be discovered by 
means of magic is referred to; on p. 780 is a case of extracting informa- 
tion from a prisoner by torturing him with a piece of burning match ; 
notices of the sale of goods by candle are frequent (p. 129). 

C. H. Fiera. 


Recueil des Instructions données aua Ambassadeurs et Ministres de 
France depuis les Traités de Westphalie jusqu’d la Révolution 
Frangaise. Publié sous les auspices de la Commission des Archives 
Diplomatiques au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. Baviére, Palati- 
nat, Deux-Ponts. Avec une introduction et des notes par ANDRE 
Leson. (Paris: Alcan. 1889.) 


In the treaty of Westphalia Maximilian of Bavaria, the chief German 
ally of the Hapsburgs in the thirty years’ war, was compelled by the 
successes of France and Sweden to resign the Rhenish Palatinate, which 
he had held since 1628. At that moment no one could have foreseen 
that Bavaria was to be the ally, and almost the vassal, of France during 
the wars of the Spanish and the Austrian succession, as later during the 
great wars of Napoleon. Yet the alliance with Austria was one’ that 
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could hardly last long. The two states lay too close together not to 
quarrel, and the Bavarian territories necessarily attracted the covetous 
glances of the Hapsburg rulers. Moreover the electors of Bavaria were 
the only catholic princes who could aspire to the empire, if ever the quasi- 
hereditary elections of the Hapsburgs were interrupted. It was the 
obvious policy of France, as Richelieu had already perceived, to stimulate 
the differences between the two states, in order to attract the lesser to an 
alliance with France. This was clearly expressed in the instructions 
given in 1704 to the president Rouillé (v. p. 122). ‘It is to the interest of 
France to aggrandise in Germany an elector of Bavaria, and to oppose to 
the house of Austria a power sufficiently considerable to check its enter- 
prises.’ These words are a summary of the French attitude towards 
Bavaria from the moment that peace was signed at Miinster and 
Osnabriick. 

Yet for some years after 1648 the overtures made by France were 
unsuccessful, and the relations between the courts of Versailles and 
Munich were extremely scanty and cold. It was not until 1670, at a 
time when Louis XIV was on comparatively good terms with the emperor 
Leopold, that a treaty was concluded with the elector Ferdinand Maria, a 
secret article of which stipulated that he would support Louis’s candidature 
for the empire at the next vacancy. Leopold’s prolonged reign postponed 
this contingency till the project was more than hopeless, and the treaty 
of 1670 brought France little advantage in the war which followed the 
invasion of Holland. Greed for French subsidies induced Ferdinand to- 
promise his co-operation to the Swedes in 1675, but their ill-success soon 
terrified the elector into an inactivity which he retained till the peace of 
Nymegen. 

The death of Ferdinand Maria in 1679, and the accession of his young 
son, Maximilian Emmanuel, seemed to give a more favourable opening 
for French diplomacy. Charles Colbert, afterwards marquis de Croissy, 
and brother of the more famous minister, was sent to Munich to arrange 
an alliance with Bavaria on the basis ofa double marriage. The dauphin 
was to marry the daughter of Ferdinand Maria, while the young elector 
was to be betrothed to Louis’s niece, the daughter of the duke of Orleans. 
The first marriage, which had been proposed some years before, was 
speedily concluded, but the second was postponed, and ultimately 
abandoned. Colbert found it impossible to resist the Austrian party at 
Munich, which was headed by the elector’s uncle. In 1683 Maximilian 
took part in the campaign which saved Vienna from the Turks; in 1685 
he married Maria Antonia, daughter of Leopold and heiress apparent of 
the Spanish monarchy ; in 1686 he joined the league of Augsburg, which 
was formed to resist the aggression of Louis XIV. The Austrian 
marriage, however, was not a happy union, and in 1687 the marquis de 
Villars was sent to Munich in the hope of detaching Bavaria from the 
enemies of France. But the failure ofthis attempt was assured beforehand 
by Louis’s high-handed action in the Palatinate, and by his opposition 
to the election of Joseph Clement, Maximilian’s brother, to the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, which was regarded as a sort of appanage for cadets 
of the Bavarian house. The alliance with the emperor became closer 
than ever. In 1690 Maximilian commanded the Austrian army against 
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the Turks, and in 1691, to the intense indignation of France, he was 
appointed governor of the Netherlands by Charles II of Spain. 

The peace of Ryswick gave Europe a short breathing-space to con- 
sider the great question of the Spanish succession, the elector’s interest 
in which had been recognised by his appointment in the Netherlands. 
His first wife, Maria Antonia, had died in 1694, but she had left behind 
her a son, Joseph Ferdinand. This boy had noi only the best legal claim 
to the throne of Spain, but he was the candidate who was least likely to 
excite the jealousy of the other powers. Everything seemed to favour 
- Bavaria in 1698, when the first treaty of partition secured the bulk and 
Charles IT’s will the whole of the Spanish territories to the electoral prince. 
But these great prospects were suddenly annihilated by the death of Joseph 
Ferdinand on 6 Feb. 1699. This event deprived the elector of all personal 
interest in the succession question ; at the same time it took away his 
chief motives for a close alliance with the Hapsburgs, and henceforth his 
support was to be purchased by the highest bidder. Louis XIV and 
Torcy hastened to avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered. Ina 
series of treaties and conventions, from 1701 to 1704, ever-increasing 
bribes were promised by France, in proportion as it was necessary to out- 
bid the emperor. Not only was the elector to receive subsidies and troops, 
but he was to be hereditary governor of the Netherlands, with the sove- 
reignty of Limburg and Gelderland, and if in the course of the war he 
were deprived of Bavaria he was to be compensated with the full sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands. This last contingency actually came about 
after the battle of Blenheim, when the allies made themselves masters of 
Bavaria. Maximilian now applied to France for the fulfilment of. the 
treaty. But at this juncture the archduke Charles was attacking Spain, 
and the Spaniards would be completely alienated by any scheme of 
partition. With some difficulty the elector was persuaded to postpone 
his demand for compensation, and he continued to command French 
armies in the Netherlands as vicar-general for Philip V. In 1709 the 
defeat of Malplaquet compelled him to seek refuge in France, but he 
recovered his government in 1711, and in the next year he was formally 
invested with the sovereignty by Philip. Meanwhile the emperor 
Joseph I. had completely confiscated Bavaria, and had distributed it 
among his German supporters. In the negotiations which preceded the 
treaty of Utrecht it seemed extremely unlikely that the elector would 
recover his hereditary dominions. But the Dutch were resolutely opposed 
to the rule of a French vassal in the Netherlands, and insisted that they 
should be transferred to Austria. Charles VI, who had succeeded his 
elder brother in 1711, refused at first to accept these terms, but the 
desertion of his allies forced him to give way, and by the treaty of 
Rastadt Bavaria and the upper Palatinate were restored to Maximilian 
Emmanuel. 

On the conclusion of the war the elector returned to Munich as the 
subsidised ally of France. But for the next few years the old French 
hostility to Austria was allowed to subside, and in 1718 the regent and 
Charles VI were actually allied together against the Bourbon king of 
Spain. In these circumstances Bavaria lost its importance, and Maxi- 
milian was even urged by France to renew a good understanding with 
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the court of Vienna, and to marry his son, Charles Albert, to one of the 
daughters of Joseph I. This marriage strengthened the claim to the 
Austrian succession, which the house of Bavaria put forward on other 
grounds. Meanwhile the diplomacy of Ripperda effected a new breach 
between Austria and France, and the support of Bavaria became once 
more of importance to the latter. An embassy was despatched to induce 
the elector to join the league of Hanover, concluded in 1726 between 
France and the maritime powers. But Charles Albert, who in this year 
succeeded his father, was unwilling to tax his exhausted exchequer by 
risking another war, and France was contented to secure his neutrality in 
the diplomatic struggle which resulted from Ripperda’s intrigues, and in 
the subsequent war of the Polish succession. In the treaty of Vienna, 
which ultimately closed this war, Fleury seemed to have abandoned the 
Bavarian alliance, as France formally confirmed the pragmatic sanction 
by which Charles VI sought to secure the succession to all his territories 
for his daughter, Maria Theresa. 

The death of CharlesVI in 1740 gave the signal for a great European 
struggle. Not only did Bavaria and other states advance claims to the 
Austrian territories, but Charles Albert came forward as a candidate for the 
imperial crown, and a more formidable enemy, Frederick the Great, sud- 
denly commenced the war by his invasion of Silesia. The worthlessness 
of the pragmatic sanction was speedily demonstrated. Whether Fleury 
had ever intended to observe the treaty of Vienna is doubtful, but if he 
had entertained such a purpose he would have been unable to carry it out 
in opposition to the militant party under Belleisle, which clamoured for 
the annihilation of the house of Hapsburg. France entered upon the war 
as the ally of Bavaria and the champion of its claims. The policy was not 
fortunate in its results. The king of Prussia, the most formidable oppo- 
nent of Maria Theresa, thought only of Silesia and cared nothing for 
France and other allies so long as he could secure his prey. Charles 
Albert was elected emperor as Charles VII, but he paid dearly for the 
dignity by the loss of his own electorate, and the instructions of this date 
show how little France was satisfied with her nominee. After his death 
in 1745 his son and successor, Maximilian Joseph, withdrew from the 
war by the treaty of Fiissen, and in 1746 actually sent assistance to 
Austria. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the Wittelsbachs had to abandon 
all their claims upon Austria, while France had reaped nothing from the 
war beyond the barren glory of the victories of Marshal Saxe. Maximilian 
Joseph, the last of his line and as impecunious as any of his predecessors, 
made no attempt to free himself from Austrian influences. And the final 
termination of the long struggle between Austria and the Bourbons by the 
peace of Versailles deprived Bavaria, as it deprived another middle state— 
Savoy—of its essential importance. The electorate only figures again in 
diplomatic history when the approaching extinction of the ruling line 
excited the ambitious greed of Joseph II. 

The elder or Palatine branch of the house of Wittelsbach, which re- 
covered a portion ofits lost territories and received an eighth electoral vote 
in the peace of Westphalia, played a less prominent part in history than its 
Bavarian relatives and rivals. Gratitude for French support and hostility 
to Bavaria made Charles Lewis (1649-1680) a natural ally of France. He 
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was a member of the league of the Rhine, though in 1658 he gave his vote 
for the empire to Leopold of Hapsburg. In 1671 his daughter Charlotte 
Elizabeth was married to Louis XIV’s brother, Philip of Orleans. But the 
Palatinate lay so near to France that causes of quarrel naturally arose 
between them, which Austria hastened to utilise. At the time when the 
electors of Bavaria first began to be on good terms with France Charles 
Lewis turned towards the emperor. In 1674 he joined the coalition 
against Louis XIV, who retaliated by sending Turenne to devastate the 
Palatinate. In 1685 the death of Charles, the only son of Charles Lewis, 
extinguished the male line of Simmern, and the electorate passed to 
Philip William of Neuburg, a Roman catholic. The new elector was a 
notorious partisan of Austria, and Louis XIV at once brought forward the 
claims of the duchess of Orleans as the last representative of the house of 
Simmern. In the war which followed the Palatinate was again ruthlessly 
devastated by the French troops, but the league of Augsburg prevented 
Louis from retaining any of his conquests. By the treaty of Ryswick the 
disputed succession was submitted to papal arbitration, and in 1702 
Clement XI awarded the electoral territories to the house of Neuburg, 
which was to buy off the duchess of Orleans by a payment of 300,000 
crowns. In the war of the Spanish succession the elector palatine natur- 
ally supported the opponents of France, and in 1708 was rewarded with the 
grant of the upper Palatinate, which Joseph I had confiscated from the 
elector of Bavaria. But the latter recovered his territories by the peace 
of Rastadt, and the two hostile families returned to the conditions arranged 
in 1648. 

Philip William was succeeded in the Palatinate by his two sons, John 
William (1690-1716) and Charles Philip (1716-1742). As both were 
childless it was evident that the death of the latter would reopen the 
question of the succession. In the Palatinate the nearest heir was to be 
found in the collateral line of Sulzbach. But the house of Neuburg had 
divided the territories of the duke of Cleves with the electors of Branden- 
burg, and had received as their share Jiilich and Berg. The treaty of 
partition had provided that on the extinction of either family the whole 
inheritance was to pass to the other. This contingency was now approach- 
ing, and Frederick William I of Prussia was prepared to assert his claims, 
The dominant aim of Charles Philip, on the other hand, was to evade the 
treaty and to transmit his undivided possessions to the count of Sulzbach. 
It was this which finally broke off the alliance between Austria and the 
Palatinate, which had lasted since 1672. In 1726 Charles VI succeeded 
in detaching the Prussian king from the league of Hanover, by promising 
to guarantee his claims to Julich and Berg, and this treaty was confirmed 
in 1728. Charles Philip was so alienated by this that he turned to 
France, with which state diplomatic relations had for some years almost 
entirely ceased. In the wars of the Polish succession the two Wittelsbach 
electors of the Palatinate and Bavaria, who had closed their long quarrel 
by a family compact in 1724, remained obstinately neutral, and refused to 
join in the war which the imperial diet in 1734 declared against France. 
After the conclusion of peace Charles VI tried to recover the support of 
Charles Philip by an agreement that the count of Sulzbach should have 
provisional possession of Jiilich and Berg for two years, till a final solution 
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of the question could be arranged. But the only result of this was to 
alienate Prussia and to increase the subsequent difficulties of Maria 
Theresa. In the war which followed Charles Philip joined the league 
formed by France, and he gave his vote for the emperor Charles VII. He 
was rewarded by success in the great object of his life. Frederick the 
Great, intent only upon Silesia, renounced his claim upon Jiilich and Berg, 
which in 1743 passed with the Palatinate to Charles Theodore of Sulzbach. 
The new elector remained devoted to the French alliance, even after 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria had abandoned it. In the seven years’ 
war he took an active part in supporting Austria and France against 
Prussia. 

The last subject of importance with which this volume is concerned is 
the Bavarian succession. Maximilian Joseph had no children, and on his 
death the often-confirmed family compact assured the succession to Charles 
Theodore. The union of Bavaria with the Palatinate promised to restore 
to the house of Wittelsbach some of the power and prominence which it 
had conspicuously lost since the treaty of Westphalia. Its territories 
would make it a worthy rival to Austria and Prussia and might enable it 
to play a great part in German, if not in European affairs. Richelieu or 
Louis XIV would have welcomed such a prospect, and would have done 
all in their power to secure French control over the joint electorates. 
But since 1756 France had been the ally, and almost the subservient ally, 
of Austria. The succession in Bavaria was a matter in which the Haps- 
burgs were vitally interested. As Vergennes says in his instructions 
to the chevalier de la Luzerne (p. 366), ‘ the court of Vienna has always 
considered Bavaria as an object of cupidity or of jealousy. This vast pro- 
vince separates the ancient hereditary states of the house of Austria from 
its acquisitions in Swabia and from upper Germany in general ; it domi- 
nates the Danube and the Inn, which are looked upon at Vienna as 
domestic rivers; it holds the keys of the Alps and of the Bohemian 
mountains; and the situation of the province makes it a primary object 
of the desire to round off the Austrian dominions.’ Joseph IL was 
resolved not to let slip the opportunity offered by the approaching vacancy 
in the Bavarian electorate. He himself as emperor, and his mother as 
archduchess of Austria and queen of Bohemia, were prepared to bring 
forward sweeping territorial claims, worthless perhaps from a legal point 
of view, but sufficient to terrify a timid prince like Charles Theodore. 
Luckily there was another person with a voice in the matter. The elector 
palatine was himself childless, and the family compacts prohibited any 
arrangement about the succession without the consent of his heir, 
Charles Augustus of Zweibriicken-Lirkenfeld. France was vitally inte- 
rested in a matter concerning two states with which her relations had at 
one time or another been extremely close. In 1776 three envoys were 
despatched to the respective courts of Munich, Mannheim, and Zweibriicken, 
but their instructions illustrate the fatal feebleness of French diplomacy 
at this time. Vergennes, the greatest French foreign minister since 
Torey, saw clearly enough the evils which the Austrian alliance had 
brought upon France, but he could not altogether free himself from the 
trammels of his predecessors’ policy. The envoys hold mere watching 
briefs. They are to note and report on the designs of Austria, to encou- 
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rage the elector palatine and the count of Zweibriicken, but they are not to 
commit France in any way. At the right moment the wisdom of Louis 
XVI would decide on the right course of action to be followed. If Joseph 
II had had nothing but this wisdom to deal with he would have easily 
had his own way in Bavaria. 

Maximilian Joseph died on 80 Dec. 1777, and in the following January 
Charles Theodore arrived in Munich. He had already been terrified into 
concluding a treaty by which the Austrian claims were recognised. At 
this juncture the opposition to Austrian aggrandisement was under- 
taken, not by the vacillating Louis XVI, but by the resolute Frederick 
the Great. He encouraged Charles of Zweibriicken to refuse his assent 
to the treaty, and by his bloodless invasion of Bohemia forced the accept- 
ance of the treaty of Teschen. The treaty with Charles Theodore was 
annulled, and Austria had to content itself with the district between the 
Danube, the Inn, and the Salza. A few years later Joseph II, left inde- 
pendent by the death of Maria Theresa, endeavoured to evade the treaty 
of Teschen by inducing Charles Theodore to exchange Bavaria for the 
Austrian Netherlands, with the exception of Namur and Luxemburg. 
France, though Vergennes had succeeded by this time in emancipating 
the court from Austrian. influence and had been careful to cultivate 
friendly relations with Zweibriicken, played no more decisive a part than 
before. Joseph was again checkmated by Frederick II, who in 1785 
formed the Fiirstenbund, for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
empire. 

This volume takes us into the by-ways rather than the highroads of 
French diplomacy, but it is none the less interesting on that account. 
The editor has done his work with great.care and accuracy. He has 
necessarily been compelled to make selections from the materials at his 
command, but the brief introductions to each set of instructions preserve 
the thread of the narrative, and the notes are plentiful and precise. 

R. Lover. 


The Federal Government of Switzerland. By Bernarp Mosgs, Ph.D. 
Small 8vo. pp. 256. (Oakland, California: Pacific Press Publishing 
Company. 1889.) 


WE may or may not agree with Mr. Moses in his belief that the establish- 
ment of federal institutions is ‘ the most important achievement in the 
political history of Switzerland,’ but no one can deny that he has written 
a very interesting and valuable book on one portion of ‘the existing Swiss 
constitution. The main title as well as the sub-title (‘An Essay on the 
Constitution ’) of the volume explain precisely what Mr. Moses has aimed 
at and what he has very successfully accomplished. He has no intention 
of going into the whole subject of Swiss political institutions, past and 
present, or of giving an account of the present religious, social, agricultural, 
and commercial condition of the confederation. He confines himself 
rigorously to the federal institutions of the country—that is, what may 
roughly though inaccurately be called its central government-—touching 
on other matters only in so far as is necessary to make clear in what 
relation they stand to the federal government. It is important to state 
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quite distinctly what is the subject of this book, for many persons may 
hastily come to the conclusion that it deals with all Swiss political insti- 
tutions. This would be a, gross error, though not an uncommon one, for 
Mr. Moses is one of the few people outside Switzerland who are aware 
that, save certain defined powers handed over to the federal government, 
all political authority rests with the cantons, and ultimately with the 
communes, the real political as well as economical units in Switzerland. 
Bearing in mind, then, the fact that Mr. Moses’s treatise deals with one side 
only of Swiss political life, I have no hesitation in saying that it is by far 
and away the best work on English or Swiss federalism that I have ever 
met with and quite worthy to stand alongside of Stanyan’s notable 
treatise ‘An Account of Switzerland in 1714.’ 

Mr. Moses has some special advantages for writing a book on Swiss 
matters. His title page tells us that he is professor of history and 
political economy in the university of California. He is thus as an 
American resident, and probably an American citizen, well versed in the 
actual working of federal institutions. More than this: he lives nearer 
than most of us to certain little-known states which boast of a perhaps 
not always uninterrupted enjoyment of federal institutions—the republics 
of Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, and the Argentine republic—and 
hence he is able to illustrate Swiss matters by extracts—sometimes very 
curious ones—from the constitutions of these states. He is also well 
acquainted with the constitutional arrangements of Canada and the 
German empire, while he has made good use of the most accredited 
commentators on the Swiss constitution. Hence his chapters on the 
machinery of the Swiss federal government form in reality a study in 
comparative federalism which fills a distinct gap in English political 
literature. His work is thus much more than a mere commentary on 
and summary of the Swiss constitution of 1874, though he naturally takes 
that document as his text. 

Another merit of Mr. Moses’s book is that he has thoroughly grasped 
the fact that the Swiss constitution can only be understood when the 
history of the Swiss confederation is taken into consideration. He does 
not tell us what history books he has made use of (apart from the consti- 
tutional histories of Blumer, Bluntschli, Dubs, Orelli, and Riittimann), 
but I can honestly say that I know of no fuller and more accurate account 
in English of the origin and growth of the Swiss federal system than that 
given by Mr. Moses, which, if here and there a little disfigured by sweep- 
ing generalisations and tall talk, becomes very sober and detailed when 
describing the state of things since 1798. Besides these two introductory 
shapters, and four on the federal machinery in Switzerland, there are five 
others dealing with foreign and internal relations, the army and the 
finances, rights and privileges, and the common prosperity. In each 
the provisions of the constitution affecting the given subject are 
admirably summarised, with brief notes as to how and why they came 
into existence. 

Space will not allow me to speak at length of the subject matter of 
any of Mr. Moses’s chapters, but I cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the fact that he rightly dwells on the political drawbacks as well as the 
obvious advantages of the Swiss referendum, now so often written about 
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in England, though generally without any clear notion of its history. I 
must, however, quote two sentences which show that Mr. Moses has 
grasped the true nature of the Swiss polity, though, owing to the limits he 
has imposed on himself, he is not called upon to describe it. in detail. 
‘ Citizenship in Switzerland is primarily an affair of the commune, from 
which is developed citizenship in the canton. Through this latter we 
reach the broader conception of citizenship in the federation ’ (pp. 207-8). 

That there are shortcomings and slips in this work is simply to say 
that Mr. Moses is a mortal and therefore fallible. But they are none of 
them of very great moment and may easily be corrected in a second 
edition. The great blot on the book is, I think, the irrelevant and lengthy 
forecast of the political future of England which fills pp. 63-86, or nearly 
one-tenth of the whole volume. Mr. Moses is of opinion that England 
will soon be called upon to face the problem of the redistribution of her 
political power, and that this will lead to some form of representative 
republic (probably the federal form), as aristocracy and monarchy are 
practically impossible. These speculations are worked out in a not unin- 
teresting manner, but are sadly out of place in a book on Swiss matters, 
and should be transferred to some other of Mr. Moses’s writings. One is 
amused to find that Mr. Moses never gives the actual names (Stiinderath, 
and Nationalrath) of the two houses of the federal legislature, while he 
makes a sad slip on p. 110 as to the former. Having rightly stated on a 
previous page that all details as to the manner of election to the 
Stiinderath are left to the cantons, he here lays down that in both 
houses the elected members hold office for three years. As a matter 
of fact the cantons are at present, I believe, equally divided on_ this 
matter, many electing for one year, many for three, and only one for two 
years. Then too, when describing the early courts of arbitration which 
preceded the establishment of a federal tribunal, he should not trans- 
late Obermann by the word ‘foreman’ (pp. 154, 156). This official is 
really the ‘ umpire’ or ‘ referee’ who decides finally when the one or two 
arbitrators chosen by each party differed in opinion, and is thus far more 
than the foreman of a rudimentary kind of jury. Mr. Moses has also for- 
gotten to note the fact that article 107 of the constitution of 1874 requires 
that each of the three ‘ natural languages’ of Switzerland shall be repre- 
sented among the members of the federal tribunal. It is more excusable 
when we find in the irrelevant dissertation on the English constitution 
that ‘ the counties in the beginning could be represented only by members 
of the nobility ’ (p. 65), though I fear that Mr. Moses cannot be personally 
acquainted with Switzerland, since he holds that the Alps (in contrast to 
the Jura) ‘are made up of one great ridge supported by far-reaching 
buttresses’ (p. 2). Various strange words and spellings must, I suppose, 
be attributed to the transatlantic origin of the book—e.g. ‘ impassible ’ 
(applied to mountains), ‘ to libertate,’ ‘ prog-ress,’ ‘ monarchial ’ (twice). 
Ordinary misprints are rare, though ‘ Niifles’ (for Niifels), ‘Thun and 
Taxis’ (twice for Thurn and Taxis), and ‘ Gerson’ (for Gersau) are amus- 
ing. .But as a whole the book is the very best on its subject in the 
English language so far as my knowledge goes, and can be heartily 
recommended to any one interested in Swiss politics. ' 

W. A. B. Coouipar. 
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The Constitution of Canada. By J. E. C. Munro, Professor of Law, 
Owen's College, Victoria University. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1889.) 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Seventh Series, X. XI. XII. Federal Government in Canada. By 
Joun G. Bourtinot, Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons of Canada. (Baltimore: Universal Publication Agency. 1889.) 


Toronto University Studies in Political Science. First Series, No. 1. 
The Ontario Township. By J. M. McEvoy, with an Introduction 
by W. J. Asuuey, M.A., Professor of Political Economy and Constitu- 
tional History. (Toronto: Warwick and Sons. 1889.) 


In the various constitutions of the self-governing British colonies a series 
of political experiments are being carried on for the benefit, it is to be 
hoped, of the persons more immediately concerned, but undoubtedly fer 
the benefit of the student of political science and constitutional history. 
Materials are becoming more abundant and more accessible for a com- 
parative study of the political institutions of the English-speaking world. 
Here are two admirable books on the specially interesting and complex con- 
stitution of Canada, each of a different character. Professor Munro’s work 
is a legal commentary of the same type as Sir William Anson’s ‘ Law and 
Custom of the Constitution.’ As that deais with the constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. Munro intends to restrict himself to the consti- 
tutions of our colonies; and of these he has ‘selected Canada for treat- 
ment first, not merely because a special interest has of recent years been 
taken in its constitution, but for the further reason that some recent 
Canadian statutes have given a completeness to the Dominion system of 
government it did not previously possess.’ Mr. Munro has restricted 
himself in the main to an exposition of what German writers would call 
the Staatsrecht of Canada, as distinct from questions of Politik. After 
giving a brief but lucid summary of the constitutional history of the pro- 
vinces (chap. ii.) and an account of the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial arrangements in each of them, Mr. Munro goes on to describe the 
constitutional structure of the Dominion, and concludes with a chapter on 
‘Dominion Control of the Provinces,’ and one on ‘ Imperial Control of the 
Dominion,’ proceeding thus from part to whole by a method which is 
unusual but has much to recommend it in the treatment of a federal 
government, which, in its turn, is not completely sovereign. 

Dr. Bourinot’s work appeals to a wider circle of readers. It consists 
of four lectures, originally delivered before Trinity University, Toronto. 
Questions are not treated from a mere technical or legal point of view, 
but from that of one who has many opportunities of observing the 
practical working of the Canadian constitution—and, we may add, from 
the point of view of the constitutional historian. Dr. Bourinot is not only 
clerk of the Dominion House of Commons, but the author of important 
works on Canadian history and parliamentary procedure. The first 
lecture gives an historical outline of the political development of Canada, 
especially of French Canada, before and after the capitulation of Quebec 
and Montreal. Dr. Bourinot calls the period from 1760 to 1791 a transi- 
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tion stage, ‘ because it illustrates the development from the state of com- 
plete political ignorance that existed at the time of the conquest to the 
state of larger political freedom that the constitutional act of 1791 gave 
to the people of Canada’ (p.18). In the succeeding hundred years the 
political relations of Lower and Upper Canada (Ontario) have gone through 
three distinct phases—(1) complete separation for fifty years, 1791-1841 ; 
(2) complete union for twenty-six years, 1841-1867; and (3) since that 
time federation, the reconciliation of autonomy and union. In explain- 
ing the federal system of Canada Dr. Bourinot brings out in a luminous 
and interesting fashion the way in which the Canadian constitution com- 
bines elements suggested by the United States of America and elements 
of directly English origin. The preamble of the British North America 
Act, 1867,' really seems to contain a true description of the constitution 
when it declares that ‘the provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick have expressed their desire to be federally united into one 
dominion under the crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom.’ The federal union is American, but the details of the consti- 
tution, and still more the working of it, are English and not American. 
The same question apparently has arisen in Canada as in the United 
States—whether the federal authority has created the provincial powers 
or whether the provincial powers ceded to the federal government a portion 
of their rights, property, and revenues (p. 124). As a matter of history it 
is, of course, true, as Dr. Bourinot holds, that the provinces are prior to the 
federal government; nor need the fact that the act of 1867 divided Canada 
(in the old sense) affect this opinion, for the division was a restoration of 
what had existed before 1841. Yet, from the point of view of law, does not 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Strong (cited by Dr. Bourinot, p. 124), which 
regards the provinces as created by the Dominion, seem a perfectly sound 
one, especially since the Canadian constitution (unlike that of the United 
States) gives only certain explicit powers to the provincial governments, 
leaving all the residue of power to the federal government ? The Dominion 
executive can, moreover, disallow acts of the provincial legislatures—a 
conspicuous mark of sovereignty. 

In view of present controversies about the use of the French language 
in the north-west provinces of Canada it is interesting to note what 
Dr. Bourinot says about the debates in the Dominion parliament. ‘Some 
of the French members speak English with remarkable accuracy, and it 
is but rarely now that any other language is heard in important debates, 
since the minority feel themselves compelled to speak so as to be under- 
stood by the great majority of which the house is composed’ (p. 117). 
Dr. Bourinot does not refer to a little detail in Canadian parliamentary pro- 
cedure of which Sir Charles Dilke tells us (‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ 
vol. i. p. 73): ‘It seems incredible, but it is the case that, in the interval 
after the division bell has rung, the Canadian members not unfrequently 


' It is worth noting that sect. 17 of the act gives the lawyer’s theory of the 
English constitution, ‘There shall be one parliament for Canada, consisting of the 
queen, an upper house styled the senate, and the house of commons,’ whereas the 
preamble of this, as of every act, gives the historical theory which distinguishes the 
queen from the estates ‘in parliament assembled.’ 
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call on some one with a good voice to sing a song with a rousing chorus, 
in which the other members join, and the Frenchmen, being musical, are 
first asked, and often, though “clerical” in feeling, start the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise’’ for fun.’ 

‘On an effective system of local self-government rests in a very con- 
siderable degree the satisfactory working of our whole provincial organisa- 
tion.’ In the work before us Dr. Bourinot speaks very briefly on the 
municipal system of Canada; Mr. Munro expressly omits it altogether. 
We can the more gladly welcome a minute and careful study of ‘ The 
Ontario Township,’ by Mr. McEvoy. Professor Ashley, in a short but 
interesting introduction, points out that ‘it was not the example of New 
England that was directly before the eyes of the first settlers in Upper 
Canada, but the example of the neighbouring state of New York. It was 
from thence that most of the United Empire loyalists came. . . . Now 
the township has never occupied the same position in New York and the 
middle states of the union as in the more northern states. It was not 
there the original basis of local government ; the country was that; but 
it had been introduced by New England influence: so that the middle 
states presented a compromise between the township system of the north 
and the county system of the south.’ Mr. McEvoy holds, indeed, that it 
is less accurate to say that Ontario is divided into counties, and that these 
counties are subdivided into townships, than that it is divided into town- 
ships and that these townships are grouped into counties. ‘The name 
reeve for the presiding officer of the township council,’ says Professor 
Ashley, ‘is peculiar, as far as I know, to Canada, and was possibly the 
result of the revived interest in early English institutions that marked 
the period [1849]. It muy be noticed that Kemble’s ‘‘ Saxons in England,” 
with its chapter on the “ Gerefa,”’ had appeared in the preceding year.’ 
Was it not the same year, viz. 1849 ? Davin G. Rircure. 


Un Corsaire Malouin: Robert Surcouf, d’aprés des documents authen- 


tiques. Par Ropert Surcour, Ancien Sous-Préfet. (Paris: Plon. 
1889.) 


THE modern novelist or dramatist is assuredly no respecter of persons ; 
we have seen the prophet Jeremiah turned into a hero of romance, and 
the duke of Wellington described as an amorous sexagenarian ; how, 
then, should Surcouf—the compeer of Napoleon, as we are told—escape 
the common lot of greatness? For nearly three years he has figured on 
the boards as the jewne premier of a comic opera. M. Robert Surcouf, 
his grand-nephew, claims for him the greatness, but is righteously 
indignant at the travesty, and has written his life in a stout octavo 
volume, to show what manner of man he really was and what an 
impudent pack of lies the libretto of the opera is. We do not feel at all 
sure that the author’s aim will be successful. Those who merely want 
to be amused care little whether the hero is called Surcouf or Jones, and 
attach no historical meaning to the burlesque; those, on the other hand, 
who are interested in the career of the celebrated corsair have long had 
every opportunity of acquainting themselves with it in the fairly accurate 
biography by M. Cunat. M. Robert Surcouf’s book, now published, adds 
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nothing of importance to the older work ; and though it is unquestionably 
written in a more pleasant and readable style it may be feared that the 
advantage is not obtained without the sacrifice of strict accuracy. The 
new life professes only to be based on ‘authentic documents ;’ but it 
uppears, cn examination, that the matter of fact is for the most part 
taken from the pages of Cunat, and that what is not taken from Cunat is, 
for the most part, not matter of fact. A great deal of it is lifted bodily 
from the ‘Scénes Maritimes’ of Louis Garneray. Now Garneray is a very 
pleasant and amusing writer, but is scarcely more of a naval historian 
than our own Captain Marryat; and though he pretends to have sailed 
with Surcouf in the ‘Confiance,’ it neither follows that he did nor that 
his stories of the ‘Confiance’s’ cruises have any relation to the truth. 
M. Robert Surcouf, however, accepts Garneray’s narrative, in simple 
faith, as the testimony of an eye or ear witness, and relies on him as an 
important authority for the life of Surcouf whilst fitting out the ship at 
Mauritius, and for some of the incidents of the cruise. These latter, at 
:any rate, he might have tested by the log of the ‘ Contiance,’ supposing it 
‘to be still in existence ; here in England we have not that opportunity, 
-but some little we can do to compensate for the omission. 

Amongst other adventures of the voyage, Garneray describes in a 
lively and amusing, though withal—to any one acquainted with the usages 
‘of the English navy—in a very ridiculous manner how the ‘Confiance’ was 
chased by the English frigate ‘ Sibylle’ off Sadras on or about 7 Aug. 
1800. M. Robert Surcouf has reproduced the story, though rejecting the 
exact date and assigning the incident vaguely to the latter part of 
September, shortly before the celebrated capture of the ‘ Kent,’ East India- 
man, on 7 October. He tells, in minute detail, how Surcouf lamented 
that being short-handed—so many of his men being away in prizes—he 
was not in a condition to revenge the ‘ Forte’ by attacking and capturing 
the * Sibylle’ off-hand; how finding his ship under the ‘ Sibylle’s’ guns, and 
beimg unable to attack her, he entered into a long conversation with her 
captain, whom he succeeded in utterly bamboozling, and so parted from 
her, chuckling at the innocence or thickheadedness of the goddems. We 
might expose some of the numerous absurdities and impossibilities in the 
narrative ; we might dwell on the fact that, while the ‘ Confiance’ carried 
ouly eighteen guns and left Mauritius with about 200 men on board, the 
‘Sibylle’ was a forty-gun frigate and had, eighteen months before, 
eaptured the ‘ Forte,’ the largest and most heavily armed frigate then 
afloat. All this, however, is unnecessary in face of the categorical evidence 
of the ‘ Sibylle’s’ log, that from July to October, 1800, that frigate was 
at Batavia or along the north coast of Java; that during that time she 
was never near the Coromandel coast, and never either brought to or 
even chased any French vessel. It is probable enough that some English 
frigate did chase the ‘Confiance,’ which must have passed up the 
Coromandel coast about that time; but if so she cannot be identified ; 
and the whole pith of Garneray’s story rests on the alleged fact of her 
being the ‘ Sibylle.’ It may be added that Cunat, whose evidence, one 
way or the other, is far from contemptible, knows nothing of any incident 
0.1 which; this absurd story can be based. 

The result of all this, then, is, that the matter which M. Robert Surcouf 
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has imported from Garneray may be considered as pure romance, either 
with, or more probably without the very slightest foundation of fact ; but 
that the matter imported from Cunat, which includes all or nearly all 
that pretends to be history, is fairly accurate. It has, indeed, a strong, an 
exaggerated, a purposely offensive French colouring ; but it was meant 
for truth by an honourable though narrow-minded man. The capture of 
the ‘ Triton’ by nineteen men in the ‘ Cartier’ brig, the capture of the 
‘Jane ’—miscalled the ‘James ’—by the ‘ Clarisse,’ and above all the 
capture of the ‘ Kent’ by the ‘ Confiance,’ are all matters of fact, fully 
substantiated even in their details by our own journals and records. It 
is a certain fact that in the ‘ Clarisse,’ in the ‘ Confiance,’ and afterwards 
in the ‘ Revenant,’ Surcouf did inflict an almost inconceivable amount 
of damage on English commerce. Others there were indeed second only 
to Surcouf, but one by one they were captured or destroyed. Surcouf 
alone kept himself clear; and though in doing so he was assisted by the 
excellence of the ships he commanded, all famed for speed, the personal 
factor in his success is shown by the circumstance that both the 
‘ Clarisse’ and ‘ Revenant’ were picked up by English cruisers almost 
as soon as they were no longer commanded by Surcouf. The ‘ Confiance ’ 
Surcouf himself took safely to France. 

It is, then, not only his extraordinary success in preying on English 
commerce, but the immunity with which he cruised off the Sandheads and 
on the Coromandel coast that forms his claim to distinction. That he 
was a man of singular daring and cool courage is evident; but more 
than that, he must have been a man of extraordinary judgment, prudence, 
skill, and decision. But all these remarkable qualities are sunk by his 
biographers in their desire to represent him as a man of the most eager 
courage, hating the English with a burning hatred and at all times 
‘ spoiling for a fight.’ The examination of his career distinctly cisproves 
this view of his character; the bellicose speeches seem all to rest on the 
authority of Garneray ; but even if they were most fully substantiated 
they mean nothing, unless—sometimes at least—translated into action. 
This they never were; ou every possible occasion Surcouf avoided 
engaging even much smaller and inferior ships of war. It was the part 
of a good and prudent privateersman to do so. If he had been the 
hot-headed bully and braggart that M. Robert Surcouf has loved to 
portray him, he would have been consigned to the English pontons long 
before he became the scourge of English commerce. 


J. K. Lavauton. 


Le Divorce de Napoléon. Par Henrt Wetscuincer. (Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1889.) 


CuarEs II declined to divorce the childless Catherine of Braganza and 
to take a wife whose offspring might have given to England the much- 
desired protestant heir. From this refusal might be traced the barbarous 
death of his son the duke of Monmouth, the troubles which distracted 
this kingdom for three generations, and the extinction of the Stuart dynasty. 
‘The opposite alternative adopted by Napoleon in analogous circumstances 
led to almost the same fatal consequences. This comparison seems to 
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have escaped moralists, who, like our author, regard the fall of the empire 
and the untimely fate of the king of Rome as judgments whereby an 
unerring fate avenged the wrongs of Josephine. That similar retribution 
awaits King Milan is the fervent hope of Queen Nathalie’s champion, 
M. Welschinger. 

The second empire refused Comte d’Haussonville access to those legal 
documents touching Napoleon’s divorce which a preceding government 
had permitted M. Thiers to inspect, but which we are told he did not 
sufficiently utilise. Admission to the archives is now more easy, and 
M. Welschinger has profited by the occasion. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether he does not over-estimate the historical value of certain 
legal subtilities. Why these were resorted to M. Thiers explains when he 
observes, Pour le lien spirituel, ainsi que pour le lien civil, Vannulation 
du mariage, fondée sur une raison de forme ou sur une raison de grand 
intérét public, avait été préferée au divorce ordinaire, comme plus honorable 
pour Joséphine et plus conforme aux idées religieuses qui dominaient.' 

In 1804, tormented by the prospect of a divorce, Josephine on the eve 
of her coronation told Pius VII in a private audience that her civil 
marriage with Napoleon had never been ratified by the church. As she 
had anticipated, the pope made the immediate ecclesiastical legalisation of 
her union the condition of his presence at the impending function. 
Napoleon was thus compelled to submit, whilst stipulating that the marriage 
should be performed in secret and without witnesses. To this end 
Cardinal Fesch obtained from the pontiff ‘all those dispensatory powers 
that might at any time be necessary to him as grand almoner.’ Thus 
endowed he pronounced the nuptial benedicticn on Napoleon and 
Josephine on the afternoon preceding the coronation. On 15 Dec. 1809, 
Napoleon having extorted his wife’s consent to a separation, the civil tie 
was annulled on the plea that the interests of the empire were at stake. 
Even in this instance the emperor had to show himself in some points 
superior to the laws he had passed. To win the hand of a catholic 
princess, however, an ecclesiastical dissolution of the religious marriage 
was needful. The pontiff, a captive at Savona, was smarting under recent 
outrages; to apply to him was impossible; besides he had long before 
refused a similar request from Jerome Bonaparte. But Cambacérés was 
equal to the occasion. A regular marriage could only be dissolved by the 
pope, but an irregular one might be dealt with by the diocesan and 
metropolitan ecclesiastical courts. Thus, said he to the emperor, comme 
al dépendra de vos gens d’affaires de dire ad ce sujet tout ce qu'il vous 
plaira, Vofficialité, sur le vu des piéces réquliéres et sur la déposition des 
témoins, vous déclarera libre. In vain did the diocesan court protest its 
incompetency, exclaiming, En nous chargeant de cette affaire nous 
devenons un spectacle au monde, aux anges et aux hommes. Cambacérés 
replied, Mais nous ne voulons pas que cette affaire soit publique et que 
les journaux anglais s’en saisissent. Toutes les piéces en seront déposées 
dans la cassette de sa majesté, et nous vous demandons le plus profond 
secret. In vain during the progress of the case did the court demand 
certain documents. Cambacérés could not produce them, but he ‘had 
seen them.’ Was the request insisted upon? Jl me semble, said the 


' Histoire du Consulat et de V’ Empire, vol. xi. p. 352. 
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arch chancellor with indignation, que la parole d’un prince doit vous 
suffire ! .. . * Quot, vous voulez suivre les yormes ? Tout cela va trainer en 
longueur! Jai été jurisconsulte. Elles tuent le fond.’ To prove to the 
court the irregularity of the marriage, Cardinal Fesch adduced the fact 
that neither the parish priest nor any witnesses had been present. To 
anticipate the argument that such informalities were covered by the dis- 
pensatory powers given him by the pope, the cardinal, Berthier, Duroc, 
and Talleyrand bore evidence that the mutual consent requisite to legalise 
either a civil or religious union was wanting. Napoleon, they averred, had 
often assured them that he had merely gone through the ceremony in 
order to pacify Josephine, that he had not wished it, and that he had 
never considered himself bound by a proceeding that lacked the prescribed 
forms and solemnities. A few days after the nuptial benediction, said 
the cardinal, l’emperewr me déclara qu’au moment ow tw fondait un 
empire il ne pouvait pas renoncer d une descendance en ligne directe. 
But whilst this ecclesiastic admitted that he had given Josephine a 
certificate of the marriage Talleyrand declared that none existed. Had 
it been destroyed? Neither M. Thiers nor M. Welschinger tells us, 
though both allude vaguely to the previous surrender of the document by 
Josephine at the instance of her children. Short time did the emperor 
allow the promoteur général to argue si l’intention formelle dé ne point 
se lier irrévocablement était un obstacle invincible a la formation du lien, 
ou si le consentement donné a la célébration suffisait pour en produire les 
effets essentiels, nonobstant toute intention contraire. On 9 Jan. 1810 the 
diocesan court found the marriage null on the ground that neither parish 
priest nor witnesses had been present thereat. On the 11th of the same 
month the metropolitan court confirmed that judgment. The dispen- 
sation purposely obtained from Pius VII by the cardinal was held to have 
been insufficient. Le pape n'a pu lui accorder que ce qu’il lui demandait. 
Or, il ne lui a demandé que les pouvoirs nécessaires pour exercer les 
Jonctions de sa place de grand awménier, qui ne paraissent pas s’étendre 
aux fonctions curiales. In the case of informal marriages the courts had 
been accustomed to advise the parties to correct the defect by a prompt 
and legal renewal of their union. Hence a doubt arose whether a similar 
act was not to be recommended to their majesties: but in the third and 
final court the Abbé Lejeas, vicar-general (vicaire général capitulaire), 
decided that, as the civil contract had been dissolved in the sénatus-con- 
sulte for unalterable reasons of the highest importance, i/ devient désormais 
impossible dans l’espéce actuelle de fonder la réhabilitution du lien 
religieux sur l’existence préalable d’un contrat civil qui ne peut plus avoir 
lieu. On 14 Jan. the Moniteur announced that the diocesan court had 
declared the imperial marriage to be invalid as a religious union, and 
that this sentence had been confirmed by the metropolitan court. 

In the remaining portion of his book M. Welschinger discourses tritely 
enough on such well-known topics as Napoleon’s matrimonial negotiations 
first with Russia and then with Austria, the difficulties raised by the 
archbishop of Vienna as to the validity of the divorce, the refusal of the 
thirteen cardinals to attend the marriage of Marie Louise, and the imperial 
vengeance that pursued them. One gleam of humour alone brightens 
these pages in the speech of the préfet du Pas-de-Calais, who exclaims, 
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Pour assurer le bonheur et.la gloire de la France, pour rendre a tous les 
peuples la liberté du commerce et des mers, pour humilier les audacieux 
perturbateurs du repos des deux mondes et fixer enfin la paix sur la terre 
Dieu créa Bonaparte et se reposa ! E. Buancze Haminton. 


The Barons of Pulford in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, and 
their Descendants, by Sir George Sitwell, Bart. Scarborough. 1889. 
This is a work of considerable care and research on a number of difficult 
genealogical points connected with early Lincolnshire and Cheshire 
families, from one of which the author is himself descended. There are 
several parts of the book which concern the historian as well as the 
regular genealogist—the story of St. Leonard, the Dakins forgeries 
(where, p. vii, Wolmottue and Marcary stand for Wolvnothe and Morcar), 
fragments from Sir John Reresby’s papers and diaries, a new theory of the 
county palatine (for which full evidence is promised in another volume), 
curious heraldic notes which help to show the origin of regular heraldry in 
England, and interesting examples of names—e.g. Ysorius and Alexander 
at early dates, the occurrence of Helto, the northern Hjalte=Sholto 
(brought in, one doubts not, from Scotland), the curious name Tezso or 
Tezson, and others worth remark. There are a number of charters cited, 
and the dates of some of these are fixed for the first time. Some of the 
author’s genealogical hypotheses are vitiated by his identification of 
Osbern and Osbert. Now it is perfectly possible for scribes to mistake 
one form for another, but it is impossible for any one in the eleventh 
or, I believe, twelfth century to imagine the two distinct names to be 
‘identical.’ Dugdale’s entry merely notes his difficulty; it certainly 
does not imply that he confounded the two. There must be some other 
solution for the difficulties which the author feels, for this one is quite 
inadmissible ; he may possibly hit upon the right one before his promised 
‘Normans in Cheshire ’ is printed, for he is both a patient and ingenious 
worker. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. publish (1890) a one-volume 
edition of the late Mr. Middlemore’s well-known translation of Burck- 
hardt’s Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, originally issued by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in 1878. It is to be regretted that no indica- 
tion is given that it is a reprint, and that the date of the preface (April 


1878) has been expunged, so as to give the work the appearance of a new 
book. 


Marie Stuart: 1585-1587: par le Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. 
2 vols. (Paris: Perrin. 1889.) This book is a contribution to 
hagiology rather than to history. If not exactly written to advocate the 
canonisation of Mary Stuart, it certainly has an eye to that result. Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove wisely keeps clear of any attempt to appreciate the 
historical importance of Mary Stuart, her relation to Klizabeth’s govern- 
ment, or the dangers to which Elizabeth was exposed on her account. 
‘he life of Mary is left to other investigators—he is only concerned with 
her death; in fact, his book is an essay in martyrology. The general 
principle laid down is yery simple. Mary was the victim of a long series 
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of plots on the part of the puritans, which were carried out with great 
dexterity by Burleigh and Walsingham. Mary was skilfully entrapped, 
and forgery was a powerful instrument in the process of her destruction. 
Such a presentation of the facts ought to rest upon a careful definition 
of puritanism, an appreciation of its influence as a political party, and 
of its attitude towards Elizabeth’s government. But Baron Kervyn de 
Lettenhove assumes all these things, and takes religious parties apart from 
their political relations. Most students of the period see in the religious 
aspect of Elizabeth's reign the influence of political events; but Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove reverses the process without vouchsafing any ex- 
planation. It may be that he does not care to go into the details of the 
religious history of England, and uses the term ‘ Puritan’ to denote all 
who were not adherents of the papacy. If this is his meaning, we have 
no difficulty in agreeing with his conclusion ; though he would still have 
to convince us that Mary was put to death on account of her religion. 
The antagonism of Elizabeth and Mary was partly personal and partly 
political; so far as religion entered into the matter, it was owing to the 
action of the pope, who, by his excommunication of Elizabeth, contrived to 
entangle English politics with religion in a way that was equally cruel to 
the Engiish Romanists and embarrassing to Elizabeth’s government. 
However, in spite of his preconceptions, Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove has 
gleaned a good deal of information about the events which brought Mary 
to the scaffold, and his narrative may usefully be compared with that of 
Mr. Froude. Though we cannot believe that Babington’s plot was entirely 
devised by Walsingham, it is interesting to see how the story can be told 
from that point of view. The newest part of the book is the account of 
the failure of the French and Scottish embassies in Mary’s favour. It 
may be added that if Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove does less than justice 
to Walsingham and Burleigh, he does more than justice to Elizabeth. 
The book hardly rises to the level of a plausible piece of special pleading, 
because it is so obviously based on a careful selection of facts and a sup- 
pression of everything that does not fit in with the writer's view. 


Characters and Episodes of the Great Rebellion. Selected from the 
History and Autobiography of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and edited, with 
short notes, by the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1889.) The dean of Salisbury has here collected the most famous of 

‘iarendon’s characters of the great persons of the civil war, and the best 
known among these inimitable studies will all be found in his beautifully 
printed volume. The narrative additions, whether from the ‘ History’ or the 
‘ Life,’ are comparatively few innumber. Why the account of the bull-fight 
in Spain (pp. 232-286) is included, while the Cornish campaign is hardly 
touched upon, it ishard toguess; but, generally speaking, the selection offers 
little opening for criticism. The work of editing, on the other hand, is 
carelessly done. In a popular book like this dates and other explanations 
are indispensable, but neither in the text nor in the notes is any real help 
afforded. On p. 130 an extract begins, ‘ Mr. St. John, who was in a firm 
and entire conjunction with the other two,’ but there is not a word to say 
who ‘the other two’ were. The battle of Cropredy Bridge, described 
pp. 178-180, has no note even to mention its date. The extract headed 
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‘ Foreigners in England and their Treatment’ (pp. 324-127) should have 
been noticed as referring solely to foreign protestant refugees. The notes 
as a rule contain general observations which would more properly appear 
as introductions to the several extracts. There is no attempt to give the 
biographical summaries which such a work as this requires. ‘I'he references 
are few and of the vaguest description, Where is the general reader to 
find ‘Mr. Green’s account’ (p. 347), or ‘an interesting essay by Lord 
Lytton, reprinted from the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ” ’ (p. 351)? ‘ Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has given us, in one of his essays, a most interesting picture of 
Falkland ’ (p. 858), ‘ Dr. Plumptre, in a very complete study of Chilling- 
worth’ (p. 366), are other instances of a loose habit of citation. Wheu 
the dean quotes exactly—it is almost a solitary specimen in the book— 
he does it after this fashion: ‘ Vide p. 315, vol. iv., Boswell’s ‘* Life of John- 
son,”’ edited by G. B. Hill.’ A very little pains is needed to make this 
book satisfactorily serve the useful purpose for which it is intended. 


Historic Towns, Winchester, by G. W. Kircutn (Longmans: 1890). 
Winchester is singularly fortunate in finding its historian in one who is 
so closely connected with it as its Dean, and further in possessing a Dean 
so well prepared for his task as Dr. Kitchin. The temptation of the local 
antiquary is to magnify out of all due proportion the importance of the 
field of his own labours; but Dean Kitchin is above such temptation, 
and has written a sketch of the history of Winchester which, for sobriety 
and discrimination of essential points, leaves nothing to be desired. This 
is the more praiseworthy as Winchester ceased to be the seat of great 
events after the thirteenth century, and it is difficult to bridge over the gulf 
between the old capital of Kngland and the little county town of to-day. 
Perhaps Dean Kitchin has rather overdone the avoidance of provincial and 
ecclesiastical bias, and scarcely gives enough weight to the monastic re- 
vival of the ninth century or to the good qualities of Edward the Confessor. 
But throughout his volume he holds to a clear conception, and traces the 
development of the civil and ecclesiastical buildings in their relations to 
the various changes which affected English life. On one point he makes 
a suggestion which is ingenious. He associates the architectural form 
of the apse with the development of the political power of the bishop, 
and regards the substitution of the square east end to the cathedrai as a 
political protest. ‘No wonder that the English disliked these characte- 
ristic apses, symbols of Norman dominance, and, when they had the 
power, replaced them by a square east end’ (p. 55). This theory seems 
to carry historical considerations unduly far, and it is better to rest upon 
the safe ground that the Norman form of the basilica was not in accordance 
with the architectural traditions of the English, to which they went back 
when their own skill again enabled them to become designers. After 
Winchester ceased to be of political importance in itself, its see provided 
revenues for a series of state officials, to whose services Dean Kitchin 
does full justice ; nor does William of Wykeham’s educational foundation 
palliate in Dean Kitchin’s eyes his introduction of ‘the malign thought’ 
of class, and of rich and poor in education.’ The old grammar school, 
he points out, was open to all; Wykeham converted. ic into a training 
ground for his coltege at Oxford: It was the beginning of a process which 
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was continued afterwards, and has only been -partially redressed in our 
own time. In municipal institutions and in civic life Winchester does 
not display much novelty, but the account of St. Giles’ fair amply com- 
pensates for the lack of other elements of social life. 


Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, by Francis AIDAN 
Gasquet. Vol. ii. (Hodges: 1889.) The second volume of Father 
Gasquet’s book shows a marked advance upon the first. It is less 
controversial in tone, has less special pleading, and recognises more 
frankly the results of previous work. One result of the first volume was 
to establish the fact that before we were in a position to judge of the 
veracity of the reports on the monasteries made by Henry VIII’s com- 
missioners we must have a large mass of episcopal visitations with which 
to compare them. ‘Till this has been done we must suspend our judg- 
ment on the justice of the method pursued for their suppression. But 
every fair-minded man must agree that such a sweeping measure could 
not be carried out without a good deal of violence, and Father Gasquet, 
Canon Dixon, and Mr. Gairdner are all agreed about the actual details 
of the process. It is with this that the volume before us is chiefly 
concerned, and Father Gasquet has traced out the details with such 
thoroughness that his book is likely to be the standard authority on the 
subject for some time to come. The general impression produced by his 
narrative is that when the crisis came the majority of the abbeys felt that 
they could show no adequate reason why they should continue to exist, 
and surrendered on easy terms. Cromwell displayed marvellous dexterity 
in dealing with each of them separately, and Henry VIII supplied a 
splendid background of vague hopes of great advantages to the church 
and to society at large which were to be brought about by a better appli- 
cation of the monastic revenues. One thing seems clear—that if any 
considerable body of the monks had believed in monasticism ‘public 
opinion would not have supported a series of acts of violence. It is 
from this point of view that Father Gasquet’s work at the Pension Book 
is valuable. It shows that the suppression was carried out on the basis 
that vested interests were to be respected. How far this was really done 
is a matter which requires detailed investigation; it is not a question 
which can be settled by a few instances. Thus as Father Gasquet 
suggested in his first volume further research into the actual condition of 
the monasteries before the suppression, he suggests in his second volume 
further research into the actual fate of the dispossessed monks. For one 
thing he deserves great credit, his attempt to supply a series of monastic 
maps of England. 


Ibn-Khordddhbeh, Kitab al-Masédlik wa’'l-Mamdiik ; accedunt excerpta 
e Kitab al-Khardd), auctore Koddma ibn Dja-far : cum versione Gallica, 
indicibus, et glossario. Edidit M. J. pe Gorsr. (Bibliotheca Geogra- 
phorum Arabicorum, pars sexta.) Leyden: Brill, 1889.) Ibn-Khor- 
dadhbeh’s itineraries, written in the tenth century, are so well known to 
students, from the version of M. Barbier de Meynard and the extracts 
given by Sprenger, that it is only necessary to state that Professor de 
Goeje has been able to amend ‘and supplement the hitherto unique but 
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very faulty Bodleian manuscript by means of a new codex discovered by 
Count von Landberg. The result is a really satisfactory edition and 
translation of a singularly valuable work, absolutcly essential to the 
study of medieval trade routes between east and west. The extracts from 
Kodaima’s Kitab al-Kharadj which are appended, in spite of the difficulties 
of a bad text to work upon, form a useful supplement to Ibn-Khordadhbeh’s 
statistics. M. Barbier de Meynard has lent his mature scholarship for the 
revision of the proof sheets, and a glossary and indexes are supplied. 


Dr. A. Philippson’s paper, Zur Ethnographie des Peloponnes (reissued 
from Petermann’s Mittheilungen for this year), is a valuable summary of 
information on the question of modern Greek national:ty. The conclusion 
at which he arrives.is practically the same as that of Hopf and Hertzberg, 
viz., that this nationality is the result of the combination of the ancient 
Greek element with other elements contributed by various, especially 
Slavonic, races, the physical characteristics being derived in larger 
measure from the latter source, those of mind and character from the 
former ; and that this process of assimilation is still going on. The 
paper is divided into two portions, the former of which gives a sketch of 
the immigrations of non-Hellenic races into the Peloponnese during the 
middle ages, and of their relation to the earlier inhabitants; while the 
latter deals with the ethnographical distribution of the inhabitants of that 
country at the present time. This section is illustrated by an excellent 
ethnographical map. Dr. Philippson notices the scantiness of the historical 
evidence respecting the extension and relative position of the various 
nationalities during many centuries, though he points out that the Greeks 
appear chiefly to have inhabited the towns, while the immigrants oc- 
cupied the country districts. In default of direct sources of information, 
he lays stress on the evidence which may be derived from local names ; 
and he draws attention to the remarkable permanence of Slavonic 
names, which have maintained themselves in great numbers long after 
the disappearance of the Slavonic languages from the country—a 
phenomenon to which he adduces a parallel in the Slavonic names of 
places in Germany. At the time of the Frankish conquest of the Morea, 
in 1205, he finds four separate etinographical elements in the penin- 
sula; viz. (1) remains of ancient Greek races, in the Tnarian penin- 
sula (Maina) and the district of Tzakonia, on the confines of Argolis 
and Laconia; (2) Byzantine Greeks, in the cities, especially those on 
the sea coast; (3) a Greek-speaking population of mixed Greek and 
Slavonic blood, occupying the level districts ; (4) almost pure Slavonic 
races, in the district of Skorta in western Arcadia, and on the slopes 
of Taygetus. The period of Frank occupation, from the confusion and 
devastation which characterised it, prepared the way for the subsequent 
extensive immigration of the Albanians. 

The second part of Dr. Philippson’s paper—that which relates to the 
present population of the Morea — is the more valuable of the two, because 
of the original information which it contains. The map which accom- 
panies it, and the statistics on which that map is based, rest on the 
inquiries made on the spot by the writer, who spent twelve months 
in the course of the years 1887-9 in the country, and visited every 
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portion of it; indeed, the details here given form the only trustworthy 
authority on the subject. From this it results that thirteen per cent. of 
the inhabitants at the present time are Albanians. As characteristics of 
that race he mentions absence of national feeling, which causes them to 
be easily hellenised, and violence, so that in his judgment the brigand- 
age, which until lately was rife in the Peloponnese, is mostly to be 
ascribed to the Albanians. His remarks on the physical types and 
differences of character found in different parts of the peninsula are also 
exceedingly valuable. 


The Diary of William Hedges, Esq., afterwards Sir William Hedges, 
during his agency in Bengal, as well as on his voyage out and return 
overland. (1681-1687.) Transcribed for the press, with introductory 
notes, &c., by R. Bartow, Esq., and illustrated by copious extracts from 
unpublished records, &c., by Colonel Henry Yuue, R.E., C.B., LL.D. 
(Three volumes, 1889. Hakluyt Society.) The diary of William Hedges, 
the first agent of the East India company in Bengal who received the title 
of governor, is neither interesting nor important, though it presents a 
tolerably clear picture of the state of the Hugli factories, their manage- 
ment, and the relations of the agents and merchants with the Indian 
princes, in the early days of the company’s establishment. In the hands 
of the late Sir Henry Yule, however, nothing can be regarded as ‘ common 
or unclean,’ for his learning and industry in research enabled him to 
surround the most ordinary records with a wealth of historical and topo- 
graphical illustration and to turn a meagre summary into, if not exactly 
a history, at least a valuable collection of matériaux pour servir. This is 
what he has done with Hedges’ rather dreary journals: the diary serves 
as a peg whereon to hang a detailed account of the chief, and indeed 
also the insignificant, actors in the early proceedings of the East India 
company’s establishments in India. The first of these three volumes 
contains the original diary, the manuscript of which was picked up by: 
Mr. Barlow in a bookshop at Canterbury. In the second volume Colonel 
Yule’s share of the work really begins. We have first a biography of 
Hedges, extracted from the Indian and other records, manuscripts in the 
British Museum, county registers, and every probable source, together 
with genealogies, churchyard memorials, &c. Then Colonel Yule turns to 
the much abused Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, and in fifty 
pages gives an interesting and entertaining narrative, supported by letters 
and other documents, of the career of this energetic agent, concerning 
whom several unfounded legends are still current. Charnock, by the 
way, is shown not to have been the eponymous hero of Chanuck (Chanak). 
But Colonel Yule has resolutely pursued the diarist into the mazes of 
early Anglo-Indian biography. The careers of some ninety agents, or other 
officials, are laboriously treated, including Elihu Yale, sometime governor of 
Fort St. George, whose memory is kept green at Yale College, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Various miscellaneous papers— appropriately named ‘ Kedgeree ’"— 
succeed these biographies, all bearing upon the history and social condition 
of the East India company’s establishments in the seventeenth century, but 
dealing with subjects of the widest range, from Indian policy and factory 
morals, to the maintenance of a tiger and the packing of tea. The third 
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volume is, however, by far the most important. It consists mainly of an 
elaborate and exceedingly interesting life of Thomas Pitt, at one time a 
turbulent and offensive ‘interloper,’ then governor of Fort St. George, 
and last, but not least, grandfather of the great earl of Chatham, to say 
nothing of his connexion with the Stanhope, Londonderry, Camelford, 
Rivers, Romney, and Delamere titles, or his acquisition of the famous 
Pitt or Régence diamond, the whole adventurous history of which is 
here faithfully narrated. Thomas Pitt’s correspondence throws a singu- 
larly vivid light upon the state of British India (if the term be not an 
anachronism) in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
volume ends with a sketch of the early history of the Bengal establish- 
ment, and a commentary on achart of the Hugli river. Various portraits, 
facsimile letters and signatures, and other illustrations add to the attrac- 
tions of a remarkably interesting work 


Bengal, its Chiefs, Agents, and Governors, is the title of a pamphlet by 
Mr. F. C. Danvers, registrar and superintendent of records, in which 
various errors in the official list of Governors of Bengal are pointed out. 
The first two ‘ governors ’ in that list were never governors at all, but there 
had been governors long before the date (1738) which is officially assumed 
for the beginning of the title. The first to enjoy this rank was William 
Hedges, who was appointed ‘agent and governor for the affairs of the 
East India company in the bay of Bengal,’ as early as 1681. Next came 
William Gyfford, 1683, after whom no more governors were appointed, 
but only ‘agents and chiefs’ (as in the days before Hedges), until Sir 
Charles Eyre, 1699, who was at once ‘president and governor of Fort 


William in Bengal;’ since which time the presidency always had a 
governor, down to Warren Hastings, who was the last to bear the title. 
From 1833 to 1854, however, the governor-general of India was also 
styled governor of Bengal. Mr. Danvers supplements a complete list 
of the governors by extracts from the records and despatches ; fuller 
details, however, are given in Sir H. Yule’s notes to Hedges’s ‘ Diary’ 
which is noticed above. 
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16°80 m. 

Putszxy (F. von). Die Goldfunde von 
Szilagy-Somlyé; Denkmiiler der Vilker- 
wanderung. Pp. 32, illustr. Budapest: 
Kilian. 1°50 m. 

Ricater (0. C. T.) Wizo und Bruun, 
zwei Gelehrte im Zeitalter Karls des 
Grossen, und die ihren gemeinsamen 
Namen ‘ Candidus’ tragenden Schriften. 
Pp. 39. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 1m. 

Roéuricut (R.) Kleine Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Kreuzziige. Pp. 28. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 


Pp. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Bruzzo (G.) Francesco Morosini nella 
guerra di Candia e nella conquista della 
Morea: saggio storico. Pp. 32. Forli: 
Bordandini. 

Dansk-tTypskE Krig (Den), 1864, udgivet 
af Generalstaben. I. Pp. 464, 5 maps. 
Nyborg. 5 kr. 

Drurret (A. v.) Kaiser Karl V und die 
rémische Curie [1544-1546]. IV: Von 
der Eréffnung des Trienter Concils bis 
zur Begegnung des Kaisers mit dem 
hessischen Landgrafen in Speier. Pp. 
98. Munich: Franz. 3°30 m. 

Kervyn pre Lerrennove (baron). Rela- 
tions politiques des Pays-Bas et de 
l’Angleterre sous le régne de Philippe II. 
IX: Gouvernement de don Juan. I: 
{3 novembre 1576-8 octobre 1577]. 
Pp. 580. Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Key-Azena (K. V.) De diplomatiska 


yoL. VYe—NO. XX. 


férbindelserna under Gustav IV Adolfs 
krig emot Napoleon intill konventionen 
i Stralsund (7 Sept. 1807]. Pp. 125. 
Upsala. 1°75 kr. 

Kunz (major H.). Die Feldziige des Feld- 
marschalls Radetzky in Oberitalien 
[1848-1849]. Pp. 144, plans. Berlin: 
Wilhelmi. 3 m. 

Lusommskr (prince). Histoire contem- 
poraine; transformation politique et 
sociale de l’Europe [1850-1878]. II. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Manan (A. T.) The influence of sea 
power upon history [1660-1783]. Pp. 
557. Boston; Little, Brown, & Co. 
$4. 

Miter (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XXIII: Das Jahr 1889. 
Pp. 313. Berlin: Springer. 4m. - 

Pozzo pt Borco (comte) & NzssELRODE 
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(comte de). Correspondance diploma- 
tique depuis la restauration des 
Bourbons jusqu’au congrés d’Aix-la- 
Chapelle [1814-1818]; publiée avec 
une introduction et des notes par le 
comte C. Pozzo di Borgo. I. Pp. xliii, 
512. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Russta.—Recueil des instructions données 
aux ambassadeurs et ministres de 
France depuis les traités de Westphalie 
jusqu’a la révolution francaise. VIII: 
Russie (depuis les origines jusqu’d 
1748), avec notes et introduction par 
A. Rambaud. Pp. lx, 500. Paris: 
Alcan. 20 f. 

Saxe-Cosure-Gorna (Ernest II, duke of). 
Memoirs. III, IV: {1850-1870}. Transl. 
by P. Andreae. Pp. 644. London: 
Remington. 25/. 

Satomon (F.) Frankreichs Beziehungen 
zu dem schottischen Aufstand [1637- 


1640]; mit einem Exkurs iiber die Fiil- 
schung der Briefe des Grafen d’Es- 
trades. Pp. 58. Berlin: Speyer & 
Peters. 1:80 m. 

Soret (A.) Madame de Stael. 
Paris: Hachette. 2 f. 


Tercuer (Hauptmann F.) 
Kleber: ein Lebensbild. (Beitriige 
zur Landes- und Volkeskunde von 
Elsass-Lothringen, XIII.) Pp. 48. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 1°20 m. 

Wappineton (A.) La France et les 
protestants allemands sous Charles IX 
et Henri III: Hubert Languet et 
Gaspard de Schomberg. Pp. 37. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou: imp. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

Wieurne (C.) Sveriges férhillande till 
Siebenbiirgen [1623-1648]. Pp. 211. 
Lund. 2°50 kr. 


Pp. 216. 


General 


Vil. FRENCH HISTORY 


Arnots DE Jupatnvinze (H. d’). Re- 
cherches sur l’origine de la--propriété 
fonciére et-des noms de lieux habités 
en France: Période celtique et période 
romaine. Paris: Thorin. 16 f. 

Berutevx (J.) La caricature politique en 
Francé. pendant la guerre, le siége de 
Paris, et la commune [1870-1871]. 
Illustr. Paris: Labitte. 25 f. 

Brré (E.) Paris pendant la Terreur. 
Pp. 440. Paris: Perrin. 16mo. 3°50 f. 

Carré (H.) Recherches sur 1’adminis- 
tration municipale de Rennes au temps 
de Henri IV. Pp. 96, illustr. Paris: 
Quantin. 3 f. 

Cuapotin (M. D.) Etudes _historiques 
sur la.province dominicaine de France. 
Pp. xxxi, 361. Paris: Lecoffre. 5 f. 

Cuassin (C. L.) Les élections et les 
cahiers de Paris en 1789: documents 
recueillis, mis en ordre et annotés. 
II: Les assemblées primaires et les 
cahiers primitifs. III: L’assemblée 
des trois ordres et l’assemblée générale 
des électeurs au 14 juillet. Pp. 632, 
727. Paris: Quantin. Each 7:50 f. 

Covitte (A.) Les cabochiens et l’ordon- 
nance de 1413. Pp. 457. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Des Cars (duc). Mémoires, publiés par 
son neveu le duc Des Cars; avec une 
introduction et des notes par le comte 
H. de VEpinois. 2 vol. 2 portraits. 
Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Féxix (J.) Comptes rendus des échevins 
de Rouen [1409-1701]: extraits des 
registres des délibérations de la ville. 
Pp. xxxix, 228, 302. Rouen: Le- 
stringant. 24 f. 

Francis I.—De la feste qui sera donnée, 
de par le mandement de sa glorieuse 
majesté le roy Francoys en l’honneur 
du trés magnifique empereur Charles 
d’Espaigne, au palays de Fontaine 


Bleau. A esté supposé faict par les 
soings du sieur Bienvenuto Cellini, 
Florentin, et translaté de l’italian en 
frangoys par Loys Le Cog. Pp. 23. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 18mo. 2 f. 

Haussmann (baron). Mémoires. II: 
Préfecture de la Seine. Paris: Havard. 
7°50 f. 

La Bovére (comtesse de). Souvenirs : 
la guerre de la Vendée [1793-1796]. 
Mémoires inédits. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Lair (J.) Nicolas Foucquet, procureur 
général, surintendant des finances, 
ministre d’état de Louis XIV. 2 vol. 
2 portraits. Paris: Plon. 16 f. 

La Rocursaquetern (Henri de) et la 
guerre de la Vendée, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Portrait & map. Paris: 
Champion. 12mo. 6°50 f. 

LesevrF (abbé). Histoire de la ville et de 
tout le diocése de Paris. Rectifications 
et additions par F. Bournon. I: Ville 
de Paris et ancienne banlieue. Pp. 244. 
Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

Leroy (S.) Essai sur les institutions de 
la principauté de Sedan. Pp. 125. 
Sedan: imp. Laroche. 

Manrennourz (R.) Jeanne Dare in Ge- 
schichte, Legende, Dichtung, auf 
Grund neuerer Forschung herausge- 
geben. Pp. 175, map. Leipzig: 
Renger. 4m. 

Marin (P.) L’art militaire dans la pre- 
miére moitié du quinziéme siécle: 
Jeanne d’Arc tacticien et stratégiste. 
II, III. Paris: Baudoin. 18mo. Each 
3°50 f. 

Mautpe (R. de). Histoire de Louis XII. 
I: Louis d@’Orléans. II. Pp. 330. 
Paris: Leroux. 8 f. 

Mazon (A.) Essai historique sur le Viva- 
rais pendant la guerre de cent ans 
[1337-1453]. Pp. 314. Tournon; 
imp. Parnin. 16mo. 















Méntc(E). Le clergé sous l’ancien régime. 

Pp. 502. Paris: Lecoffre. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Merter (L.) Inventaire sommaire des 
archives départementales antérieures 4 
1790. Eure-et-Loir. Archives ecclé- 
siastiques. VI. Pp. 375. Chartres: 
imp. Garnier. 4to. 10f. 

Morarp (J.) Cent ans de l’armée fran- 
caise. I: L’armée en 1789. Pp. 87. 
Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 2°50 f. 

Rance (A. J.) L’académie d’Arles au 

dix-septiéme siécle d’aprés les docu- 

ments originaux: étude historique et 


critique. III. Pp. c, 449. Paris: 
Palmé. 10 f. 

Reenarp (A.) Chaumette et lacommune 
de 1793: contribution 4 l'étude de 
l’hébertisme. Pp. 23. Paris: Revue 
socialiste. 


Reenter (L.) Rapport sur les publica- 
tions historiques relatives au départe- 
ment de l’Eure et parues en 1888. 
Pp. 50. Bernay: imp. Lefévre. 

Rosigvet (P.) Le personnel municipal 


de Paris pendant la _ révolution. 
Période  constitutionnelle. Paris : 
Quantin. 7:50 f. (Collection de docu- 


ments relatifs A l'histoire de 
pendant la révolution frang¢aise.) 
Sarnt-Stuon. Mémoires. Nouvelle édi- 
tion collationnée sur le manuscrit 


Paris 


autographe par A. de Boislisle. VII. 
Paris: Hachette. 7-50 f. 
SataMon (monseigneur de). Mémoires 


inédits de l’internonce a Paris pendant 
‘a révolution [1790-1801], publiés par 
’abbé Bridier. Pp. lvi, 380. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 f. 







Beck (K.) Zur Verfassungsgeschichte 
des Rheinbunds. Pp. 48. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1:20 m. 


Boyen (General-Feldmarschall Hermann 
von), Erinnerungen aus dem Leben von, 
aus seinem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von F. Nippold. II: Der Zeitraum 
vom Biindniss von Kalisch bis zur 
Leipziger Schlacht. Maps. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 15 m. 

Bucuuouz (R.) Verzeichniss der im 
miirkischen Provinzial-Museum der 
Stadtgemeinde Berlin  befindlichen 
berlinischen Alterthiimer von der iil- 
testen Zeit bis zum Ende der Regie- 
rungszeit Friedrichs des Grossen. Pp. 
156, 248 illustr. Berlin: Winckelmann. 
1:25 m. 

CouuiscHonn (P.) Frankfurt am Main im 
schmalkaldischen Kriege. Pp. 108. 
Strassburg: Triibner. 2°50 m. 

DortmunpER Urkundenbuch, bearbeitet 
von K. Riibel und E. Reese. II, 1: 
[1372-1394]. Pp. 391. Dortmund: 
Képpen. 10m. 


EetorrstTeEIn (H., Freiherr yon). Fiirstabt 
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VIII. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Ausrria-Huneary) 





Scunerper (J.) Geschichte der evangeli- 
schen Kirche des Elsass in der Zeit 
der franzésischen Revolution [1789- 
1802]. Pp. 212. Strassburg: Schmidt. 
3m. 

Scuvermans (H.) La pragmatique sanc- 
tion de Saint Louis. Pp. 35. Brussels: 
Alliance typographique. 

Sovurcnes (marquis de). Mémoires sur 
le régne de Louis XIV. Publiés par le 
comte de Cosnac et E. Pontal. X: 
janvier 1706 & décembre 1707. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Tovurnevx (M.) Bibliographie de l’histoire 
de Paris pendant la révolution fran¢aise. 
I. Paris: Champion. 10f. 

Trappe, la, cartulaire de l’abbaye de 
Notre-Dame de, publié d’aprés le manu- 
scrit de la Bibliothéque nationale. Pp. 
470. Alencon: imp. Renaut-de-Broise. 
10 f. 

Vators (N.) Raymond Roger, vicomte de 

Turenne, et les papes d’Avignon [1386- 


1408]. Pp. 64. Paris: Picard. 

ViLLELE (comte de). Mémoires et corres- 
pondance. V. Pp. 508. Paris: 
Perrin. 7:50 f. 


Watton (H.) Les représentants du 
peuple en mission et la justice révolu- 
tionnaire dans les départements en 
Van IL [1793-1794]. V: La Lorraine, 
le Nord, et le Pas-de-Calais; les chiti- 
ments. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Weuscuincer (H.) Le roman de Du- 
mouriez, d’aprés des documents iné- 
dits. Pp. 339. Paris: Plon. 18mo. 

3°50 f. 


Balthasar von Dermbach und die ka- 
tholische Restauration im Hochstifte 
Fulda [1570-1606]. Pp.94. Munich: 
Rieger. 3m. 

Friepricus des Grossen, Die Kriege. 
Vom k. grossen Generalstab. I: Die 
Geschichte des ersten schlesischen 
Krieges [1740-1742]. I. Berlin: 
Mittler. 16 m. 

Gaui (H.) L’Allemagne en 1813. Pp. 
366, illustr. Paris: Garnier. 

Gartner (Dr.) Berthold von Regensburg 
iiber die Zustiinde des deutschen Volks 
im dreizehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 29. 
Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 1m. 

Gronav (G.) Die Ursperger Chronik und 
ihr Verfasser. Pp. 98. Berlin: Leh- 
mann. 1°50 m. 

Grossmann (F.) Ueber die gutsherrlich- 
biiuerlichen Rechtsverhiiltnisse in der 
Mark Brandenburg vom sechzehnten bis 
achtzehntem Jahrhundert. (Schkmol- 
ler’s Staats- und socialwissenschait- 
liche Forschungen, 1X. 4.) Pp. 138. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 3-60 m. 

GrinHacEN (C.) Schlesien unter Fried- 
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rich dem Grossen. I: [1740-1756]. 
Pp. 585. Breslau: Koebner. 7 m. 
Hansen (J.) Westphalen und Rheinland 
im fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. II: Die 
miinsterische Stiftsfehde. (Publica- 
tionen aus den kéniglich preussischen 
Staatsarchiven. XLII.). Pp. 139, 583. 

Leipzig: Hirzel. 18 m. 

HanserecessE. III: [1477-1530]. Bear- 
beitet von D. Schafer. IV. Pp. 686. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 4to. 
22 m. 

Havcx (A.) Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands. II, 2: Auflésung der Reichs- 
kirche. Pp. 433-757. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. 6m, 

Hausen (C., Freiherr von). Vasallen-Ge- 
schlechter der Markgrafen zu Meissen, 
Landgrafen zu Thiiringen, und Herzoge 
zu Sachsen bis zum Beginn des sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. I. Pp. 232. 
Berlin: Heymann. 6 m. 

Heiwenuatn (A.) Die Unionspolitik Land- 
graf Philipps von Hessen [1557-1562]. 
Pp. 480, 139. Halle: Niemeyer. 16m. 

HinpesHem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt: 
herausgegeben von R. Débner. IV: 
[1428-1450] Pp. 732, 3 plans. Hildes- 
heim: Gerstenberg. 20m. 

Horr (L.) Die Kenntniss Germaniens im 
Altertum bis zum zweiten Jahrhundert 
n.Chr. Pp. 86. Leipzig: Fock. 1°50 m. 

IsenBEcK (J.) Das nassauische Miinz- 
wesen. Pp.192,10 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Liitzenkirchen. 10 m. 

Korune (C.) Der Ursprung der Stadtver- 
fassung in Worms, Speier, und Mainz: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Stidte- 
wesens im Mittelalter. (Gierke’s Un- 
tersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- und 
Rechtsgeschichte. XXXI.) Pp. 428. 
Breslau: Koebner. 12 m. 

Kouu (H.) Beitriige zur Kritik Rahewins. 
I: Die Entlehungen aus fremden Au- 
toren. Pp. 24. Chemnitz: Biilz. 4to. 
1m. 

Korpe (T.) Luthers Selbstmord: eine 
Geschichtsliige P. Majunke’s beleuchtet. 
Pp. 45. Leipzig: Deichert. 60 pf. 

Konstanz, Die Chronik der Stadt. I. 
Herausgegeben von P. Ruppert. Pp. 
285. Konstanz: Sartori. 6m. 

Koser (R.) Kénig Friedrich der Grosse. 
I, 1. (Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte.) 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 4m. 

Krones (F., Ritter von). Tirol [1812- 
1816] und Erzherzog Johann von Oes- 
terreich, zumeist aus seinem Nach- 
lasse dargestellt. Pp. 309. Innsbruck : 
Wagner. 5°60 m. 

Lrypenscumipt (L.) Die Alterthiimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, heraus- 
gegeben von. IV,7. Pp. 10, 6 plates, 
Mainz: V. von Zabern. 4to. 4m. 

Linpner (T.) Der angebliche Ursprung 
der Vemegerichte aus der Inquisition: 
eine Antwort an F. Thudichum. Pp. 
31. Paderborn: Schéningh. 80 pf. 

MasunkE (P.) Die historische Kritik tiber 


Luthers Lebensende. Pp.106. Mainz: 
Kupferberg. 1°50 m. 

OnckeNn (W.) Das Zeitalter des Kaisers 
Wilhelm, I. (Oncken’s Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte in Einzeldarstellungen.) Pp. 
824, illustr. Berlin: Grote. 

PapErsorn, Die Urkunden des Bisthums 
[1201-1300]. (Westfilisches Urkunden- 
buch. IV.) III: Die Urkunden der 
Jahre 1251-1300. 2. Bearbeitet von 
H. Finke. Pp. 477-636. Miinster: 
Regensberg. 4to. 5m. 

Pavuie (F.R.) Geschichte der Befreiungs- 
kriege: ein Beitrag zur deutschen Ge- 
schichte der Jahre 1805 bis 1816. Pp. 
368. Frankfurt an der Oder: Paulig. 
3m. 

PriesatscH (F.) Die grosse Braun- 
schweiger Stadtfehde [1492-1495]. Pp. 
116. Breslau: Priebatsch. 3m. 

Resco (P.) Geschichte der deutschen 
Nationalékonomie im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 46. Graz: Moser. 
80 pf. 

Rina (V.) Asiatische Handlungscom- 
pagnien Friedrichs des Grossen: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des preussischen 
Seehandels und Aktienwesens. Pp. 
336. Berlin: Heymann. 8°50 m. 

Rock1inGeEr (L., Ritter von). Berichte iiber 
die Untersuchung von Handschriften 
des sogenannten Schwabenspiegels. 
XII. Pp. 70. Vienna: Tempsky. 
1:40 m. 

ScuiEeswic-Honstetn-LAvVENBURGISCHE Re- 
gesten und Urkunden. Bearbeitet von 
P. Hasse. III: [1301-1340]. 3, 4. 
Pp. 161-320. Hamburg: Voss. 4to. 8m. 

Srrckuin (Daniel), Les collectanées de: 
chronique strasbourgeoise du seiziéme 
siécle: fragments recueillis par R. 
Reuss. (Fragments des anciens chro- 
niques d’Alsace. II.) Pp. 585. Strass- 
burg: Noiriel. 10m. 

Syspet (H. von). Die Begriindung des 
deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. 
Vornehmlich nach den preussischen 
Staatsacten. IV, V. Pp. 446, 464. 
Munich: Oldenbourg. Each 7°50 m. 

Vivenor (A., Ritter von). Quellen zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserpolitik 
Oesterreichs wiihrend der franzésischen 
Revolutionskriege [1790-1801]. Fort- 
gesetzt durch H., Ritter von Zeissberg. 
V. Pp. 452. Vienna: Braumiiller. 
10°80 m. 

Warnecke (A.) Leben und Wirken des 
Lazarus von Schwendi. I: Jugendzeit 
und diplomatische Thiitigkeit im 
Dienste Karls V. Pp. 75. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1:40 m. 

We1zsarcker (Julius). Rense als Wahlort. 
Pp. 66. Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 3m. 

Wenck (W.) Deutschland vor 100 Jahren. 
II: Politische Meinungen und Stimmun- 
gen in der Revolutionszeit: Eintritt in 
das letzte Jahrzehnt des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts. Pp. 283. Leipzig: Grunow. 
5m. 
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Werrnemer (E.) Geschichte Oester- 
reichs und Ungarns im ersten Jahr- 
zehnt des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
nach ungedruckten Quellen. II: Von 
Pressburg bis Schénbrunn. Pp. 441. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 10m. 

WitHetms I., Kaiser, politische Corre- 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Auten (J. R.) The monumental history 
of the early British church. London: 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 12mo. 3). 

Barnes (F. E.) Records of the manor, 
parish, and borough of Hampstead ; 
ed. by. Pp. 574, maps, &c. London: 
Whittaker. 24/. 

Bewtiesuetmm (A.) Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Irland von der Ein- 
fiihrung des Christenthums bis auf die 
Gegenwart. I. [434-1509] Pp. 701, 
map. Mainz: Kirchheim. 15 m. 

Broerapxy, Dictionary of National. Ed 
by L. Stephen and 8. Lee. XXIV: 
Hailes—Harriott. Pp. 445. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Ceci Manuscripts, Calendar of the. III. 
(Historical Manuscripts Commission.) 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 2/1. 

Curxcu (G.) Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, 
past and present. Pp. 220, illustr. 
London: Truslove & Shirley. 4to. 12/. 

Cuartes I.—Calendar of state papers, 
domestic series [1644-1645], preserved 
in her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by W. D. Hamilton. Pp. li, 703. 
London : Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 145). 

Committee for Compounding, &c., Calen- 
dar of the proceedings of the [1643- 
1660]. Preserved in the state paper 
department of her Majesty’s Public 
Record Office. Ed. by Mary A. Everett 
Green. II: Cases [1643-1646]. Pp. 
829-1635. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
15). 

Durry (sir C. G.) Thomas Davis: the 
memoirs of an Irish patriot [1840-1846]. 
Pp. 394. London: Paul, Triibner, & 
Co. 12). 

Dunponaxp (earl of). Phe autobiography 
of aseaman; witha sequel. Ed. by his 
grandson. Pp. 806. London: Bentley. 
6/. 

Epmunp’s (St.) Abbey, Memorials of. Ed. 


X.. ITALIAN 


spondenz. Pp. 412. Berlin: Steinitz. 
5 m. 
Wor (G.) Der Augsburger Religions- 
friede. Pp. 171. Stuttgart: Gdschen. 
ZELLER (J.) Histoired’Allemagne. VI: 
les empereurs du quatorziéme siécle. 
Paris: Perrin. 7°50 f. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


by T. Arnold. I. Pp. Ixxv, 377. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Frores Histormarum. Ed. by H. R. 
Luard. II, III: [1067-1326}. Pp. 505, 
673. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

House or Lorps, Report on manuscripts 
of [1689-1690]. (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission.) London: H.M. 
Stationery office. 2/2. 

Irwin (C. H.) A history of presbyteri- 
anism in the south and west of Ireland. 
Pp. 364. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 6). 

Kocu (G.) Bolingbroke’s politische An- 
sichten und die Squirarchie. Pp. 14. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

Low (C. R.) Battles of the British army: 
being a continuous history of its ser- 
vices from the earliest times. Pp. 522. 
London: Routledge. 5!. 

Myers (E.) Lord Althorp. 
London: Bentley. 3/6. 

Russet (W. C.) Horatio Nelson and the 
naval supremacy of England. Pp. 357, 
illustr. London: Putnam. 5/. 

ScorrisH naticnal memorials. Pp. 358. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. Folio. 52/6. 

ScuarsLe (K. H.) Die Juden in England 
vom achten Jahrhundert bis zur Gegen- 
wart: ein kulturgeschichtliches Bild. 
Pp. 133. Karlsruhe: Braun. 2 m. 

Tour (T. F.) History of England from 
William and Mary to the present time. 
(Powell, Mackay, and Tout’s history of 
England.) Pp. 308. London: Riving- 
tons. 2/6. 

Wrtson (colonel sir C.) Lord Clive. Pp. 
221. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Wnricut (W. H.K.) Okehampton: some 
account of the barony and town of 
Okehampton, its antiquities and insti- 
tutions. Ed. from the collections made 
by W. B. Bridges, C. Thomas, and H. G. 
Fothergill. Pp. 243, map, &e. Tiverton: 
Masland. 


Pp. 240. 


HISTORY 


(Including Monaco and Savoy) 


Benapucct (G.) La battaglia di Tolentino 
nell’ anno 1815 : memorie e documenti. 
Pp. 44. Tolentino: Fidelfo. 

Bianco (S.) Cenni biografici dei duchi 
di Savoja. Pp. 200, 2 portraits. 
Palermo. 16mo. 3°50 1. 


Borrotort: (V.) Storia dell’ esercito 
sardo e de’ suoi alleati nelle campagne 
di guerra {1848-1849}. Pp. 459, illustr. 
Turin. 51. 

Brunt (L.) La successione di Toscana e 
la corte di Modena: saggio d’ uno 
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studio ‘storico. 
Passeri. 16mo. 

Carraro, Annali genovesi di, e dei suoi 
continuatori dal 1099 al 1293. Nuova 
edizione a cura di L. T. Belgrano. I. 
(Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia. Scrittori. 
Sec. XII-XIII. XI.) Pp. lxxxviii, 266, 
13 plates. Rome: Forzani. 16°50 1. 

Catamasst (L.) LL’ Italia nell’ eta di 
mezzo. I: Dall’ evo antico al medio; 
il dominio barbarico in Italia; cristia- 
nesimo e papato. Seconda edizione 
rifatta per intiero. Pp.121. Citta di 
Castello: Lapi. 21. 

Costa DE Bravrecarp (marquis). Epi- 
logue d’un régne: Milan, Novare, et 
Oporto: les derniéres années du roi 
Charles-Albert. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Desoxs (C.) Madame de Staél et 1’Italie ; 
avec une bibliographie de l’influence 
francaise en Italie de 1796 & 1814. 
Paris: Colin. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Fruirrr (G.) Nuovi documenti intorno 
alla dominazione del duca d’ Orleans in 
Savona [1394-1397]. Pp. 22. Genoa: 
tip. Sordomuti. (From the ‘ Giornale 
Ligustico,’ xvii. 3, 4.) 

Fornrer (M.) Histoire générale des 
Alpes maritimes ou Cottiénes et par- 
ticuliére de leur métropolitaine Em- 
brun, chronographique et meslée de la 
séculiére avec l’ecclésiastique. I. Pp. 
lvi, 816. Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

Gurron (J.) Annali d’ Italia dall’ anno 
1861 ai nostri giorni. III: (1867- 
1870}. Pp. 424. Milan. 61. 

GraRELLI (F.) Storia di Piacenza dalle 
origini ai nostri giorni. II., Pp. 510. 
Piacenza: Porta. 1l6mo. 51. 

Gvarp1a (D. La). Memorie storiche sulla 
Lucania e sulla Magna Grecia, con 
un’ appendice sulle citti Pandosia, Siri, 
ed Eraclea. Pp.75. Taranto: Parodi. 
16mo. 

Inressuna (S.) Diario della citta di 
Roma. Nuova: edizione a cura di 
O. Tommasini. Pp. xxxi, 337, plates. 
Rome: Forzani. 


Pp. 38.. Florence: 


Lencisa (F.) Pasquale Paoli e le guerre 
d’ indipendenza della Corsica: sunto 
storico della guerra combattuta nell’ 
isola dal 1729 al 1796, illustrato da Q. 
Cenni e A Zanetti. Pp. 100, illustr. 
Milan: Vallardi. 3 f. 

Merxet (C.) Un quarto di secolo 
vita comunale e le origini della 
dominazione angioina in Piemonte. 
Pp. 181. Turin: Loescher. 4to. 

Mrranpota (Pico della), Life, by his 
nephew, Giovanni Francesco Pico. 
Also three of his letters, &c. Transl. 
from the Latin by sir Thomas More. 
Ed. by J. M. Rigg. Pp.xl,96. London: 
Nutt. 10/6. 

Rienzi (Cola di), Epistolario di, a cura 
di A. Gabrielli. (Fonti per la Storia 
d’ Italia. Epistolari. Secolo XIV. 
VI.) Pp. 271, plate. Rome: Forzani. 101. 

Rost (M.) Longobardi e chiesa romana 
al tempo del re Liutprando. Pp. 65. 
Catania: Martinez. 

Saice (G.) Documents historiques rela- 
iifs 4 la principauté de Monaco depuis 
le quinziéme siécle. II: [1494-1550). 
Paris: Picard. 4to. 25 f. 

Satvionr (G.) Manuale di storia del 
diritto italiano dalle invasioni ger- 
maniche ai nostri giorni. Pp. 575. 
Turin: Unione tipografico-editrice. 8 1. 

Srena.—Canti del popolo senese al tempo 
dell’ assedio [1554-1555]. Pp. 17. 
Florence: tip. cooperativa. 

Snrvonescur (L.) Studi pisani. I: Il 
giuoco in Pisa e nel contado nei secoli 
XIII e XIV. Pp. xlviii, 38. Pisa: 
Mariotti. 16mo. 

Sourzo (M. C.) Introduction a l'étude 
des monnaies de |’Italie antique. 2 vol. 
Paris: Leroux. 7 f. 

Venice.—Cronache veneziane antichis- 
sime, pubblicate acura di G. Monticolo. 
I. (Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia. 
Scrittori. Sec. X-XI. IX.) Pp. xxxix, 
224. Rome: Forzani. 6-501. 

Vrrona.—Antiche cronache veronesi.. I. 
Pp. lxv, 568. Venice: Visentini. 4to. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


BroGRaPuHIE nationale publiée par 1’Aca- 
démie royale des sciences, des lettres, et 
des beaux-arts de Belgique. X. Pp. 
800. Brussels: Bruylant. 

Carrier (F.) La guerre privée dans le 
comté de Hainaut. Pp. 98. Brussels: 
Weissenbruch. 3 f. 

CuEsTRET DE Hanerre (J. de). Numis- 
matique de la principauté de Liége et 
de ses dépendances, Bouillon, Looz, 
depuis leurs annexions. II. (com- 
plete, pp. 466, 54 plates.) Brussels : 
Hayez. 4to. (Complete 40 f.) 

Drxptace (L.) Joseph II et la révolution 
brabanconne: étude historique. Pp 
200. Lruges:: Beyaert-Storie. 3 f. 


Franke (C.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
Johans II von MHennegau-Holland. 
Pp. 90. Trier: Uintz. 

Fetsennart (J.) Etudes historiques sur 
le duché de Luxembourg et le comté de 
Chiny. Relations de la province de 
Luxembourg avec le gouvernement 
général des Pays- Bas autrichiens 
[1716-1744]. 4 parts. Pp.83, 56, 102, 
88. Arlon: Briick. 

Gacuarp (M.) Etudes et notices his- 
toriques concernant l'histoire des Pays- 
Bas. 3 vol. Pp. 526, 466, 612. 
Brussels: Hayez, 106 f. 

Harcuen (F. van der), Arnnotp (T. J. L.), 
& Bercue (R. vanden). Bibliographie 
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Néer- 
The 


des martyrologes protestants 
landais. 2 vol. Pp. 738, 860. 
Hague: Nijhoff. 20 fi. 

Jone (J. de). Geschiedenis van het 
vaderland. I. Pp. 148. Nijmegen. 
1 fi. 

Leseune (T.) Histoire de la ville de 
Binche. Pp. 643, plates. Binche: 
Winance-Nachtergaele. 6 f. 

Namécue (monseigneur A. J.) Cours 
@histoire nationale. XXV, 5 (période 
autrichienne). Pp. 386. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 4 f. 

—— Guillaume le Taciturne, prince 
d’Orange, et la révolution des Pays- 
Bas au seiziéme siécle. 2 vol. Pp. 
152, 240. Louvain: Fonteyn. 5f. 

Pauw (J. N. de). Dit es thesouch van 
dien dat Pieter Boe ende Leuz sijn 


broeder ontcracht waren der Heere van 
Sinte Verrilden Kerke te Ghent; ge- 
rechtelijk onderzoek van eenen opstand 
en een mirakel [1306], uitgegeven en 
toegelicht door. Pp. Ixxii, 64. Ghent: 
Hoste. 5f. 

Roprievrz Viixa (A.) El coronel Fran- 
cisco Verdugo [1537-1595]. Nuevos 
datos biograficos y relacién de la cam- 
paiia de Flandes de 1641 por Vincart, 
con notas e illustraciones. Pp. 312. 
Madrid: Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Wavuters (A.) Table chronologique des 
chartes et diplémes imprimés con- 
cernant l’histoire de Belgique. VII, 
2. (supplément des tomes IV-VI, 
tables, etc., se terminant 4 1’an 1300). 
Pp. 1655. Brussels: Weissenbruch. 
4to. 25 f. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Lunp (T.) Danmarks og Norges historie i 
slutningen af det sextende aarhundrede. 
I, 3. Copenhagen. Pp. 400. 5°25 kr. 
Sverices traktater med frimmande 
makter, jemte andia dit hérande hand- 


lingar, utgifven af O.S. Rydberg. V. 1: 
[1572-1609]. Pp. 160. Stockholm. 5 kr. 
Turar (D.) Bidrag til den norske kirkes 
historie i det nittende aarhundrede. 
II. Pp. 213,402. Copenhagen, 2°20 kr. 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 
(Together with Rovuman1a) 


Kunz (major H.) Der polnisch-russische 
Krieg von 1831. Pp. 223, 5 plans. 
Berlin: Luckhardt. 4 m. 

Liv-, est-, und curlindisches Urkunden- 
buch. Begriindet von F. G. v. Bunge, 
fortgesetzt von H. Hildebrand. IX: 
[1436-1443]. Pp. 722. Riga: Deubner. 
4to. 20m. 

Prer.ine (pére). Un arbitrage pontifical 
au seiziéme siécle entre la Pologne et la 
Russie; mission diplomatique du pére 
Possevino [1581-1584]. Pp. 274. 
Brussels : Société belge de librairie. 3 f. 

Srcnerpatow (général prince). Le feld- 
maréchal prince Paskévitsch, sa vie 


politique et militaire, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Traduit par une Russe. 
II: [aofit 1826-octobre 1827]. St. 
Petersburg: Reinwald. 

TrRaNsEHE-RosEnEcK (A. von). Gutsherr 
und Bauer in Livland im siebzehnten 
und achtzehnten Jahrhundert. 
(Knapp’s Abhandlungen aus dem 
staatswissenschaftlichen Seminar zu 
Strassburg. VII.) Pp. 265, maps. 
Strassburg: Triibner. 7 m. 

WickennavserR (F. A.) Molda, oder 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Moldau 
und Bukowina. IV. Pp. 192. Czerno- 
witz: Pardini. 2°70 m. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


BreaziEy (C. R.) James the First of 
Aragon. Pp. 98. Oxford: Blackwell. 
2/6. 

Coteccién de documentos inéditos rela- 
tivos al descubrimiento, conquista, y 
organizacion de las antiguas posesiones 
espaiiolas de Ultramar. 2nd series. 
V: De los documentos legislativos, con 
una introduccién por A. M. Fabié. I. 
Pp. exxix, 359. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 
13°50 pes. 

Coxeccién de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaiia. XCVI: Cartas 
de D. Pedro de Toledo y Osorio, marqués 
de Villafranca, a] Rey Felipe III [1616 
& 1618]. Cartas de Felipe IV de 1644 a 


1647 relativas & la guerra de Cataluiia. 
Pp. 521. Madrid: Murillo.  4to. 
13 pes. 

Fernanvez (L.) Historia de Costa-Rica 
durante la dominacién espajiola [1502- 
1821}. Pp. 640, piates. Madrid: Murillo. 
16 pes. 

Hoveuton (A.) Les origines de la res- 
tauration des Bourbons en Espagne. 
Pp. 411. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Lanpau (M.) Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI 
als Kénig von Spanien. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 14 m. 

Lara (H.) Crdénica de la Araucania; 
descubrimiento y conquista; pacifica- 
cién definitiva y campaiia de YVilla- 
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Rica. Pp. 474. Santiago de Chile: 
imprenta de El Progreso.  4to. 
17°50 pes. 

Moret (J. de). Anales del reino de 
Navarra. I. Pp.383. Tolosa: Lépez. 
4to. 5 pes. 

Ovatte (A. de). Histérica relacién del 
reino de Chile y de las misiones y 
ministerios que ejercita en el la 
compaiiia de Jesis. Reimpresa con 
una introduccién por J. T. Medina. 
2 vol. Santiago de Chile: Ercilla. 
4to. 41 pes. 


ProressionE (A.) Giulio Alberoni dal 


1708 al 1714. Pp. 82. 
Drucker. 2°50 1. ; 
Terrav (W., Freiherr von). Ueber des 
Grafen Don Frances von Viamonte 
handschriftliche Chronik von Spanien 
[1516-1528]. Vortrag. Pp. 52. Erfurt: 
Villaret. 60 pf. 
VILLAHERMOSA.—Memoria de los acci- 
dentes mas notables sucedidos en la 
guerra pasada durante el gobierno del 
duque de [1675-1678]. (Coleccién de 
documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espaiia. XCV.) Pp. 521. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 


Verona : 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Brern.— Fontes rerum Bernensium. Bern’s 
Geschichtsquellen. V: [1323-1331]. 
Pp. 846. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
& Co. 

Fazy (H.) Les constitutions de la ré- 
publique de Genéve: étude historique. 
Pp. 335. Geneva: Georg. 3°50 f. 

Oxcusi1 (W.) Bausteine zur Schweizer- 
geschichte. Pp. 142. Ziirich : Schult- 
hess. 2°50 f. 


Vécetrn (S.) Das alte Ziirich. II: 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Ziirich und ihrer Nachbargemeinden. 
Pp. 752. Ziirich: Orell, Fiissli, & Co. 
15 f. 

Zisnicu, Urkundenbuch der Stadt und 
Landschaft. Bearbeitet von J. Escher 
und P. Schweizer. I, 2. Pp. 177-412, 
3 plates. Zirich: Hohr. 4to. 7°70 f. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(With Mexico) 


Brown (J. Mason). The political be- 
ginnings of Kentucky: a narrative of 
events bearing on the history of that 
state up to the time of its admission 
into the American union. Pp. 260. 
Louisville (Kentucky). 4to. $2°50. 

Davis (Jefferson). A short history of the 
confederate states of America. New 
York: Belford Company. 4to. §2°50. 

Davis (Mrs. Jefferson). Jefferson Davis, 
ex-president of the confederate states : 
a memoir. Illustr. New York: Bel- 
ford Company. $5. 

Garcta Icazpauceta (J.) Nueva coleccién 
de documentos para la historia de 
México. II: Cédice Franciscano. 
Pp. lii, 307. Mexico: Diaz de Leon. 
4to. 13 f. 


GimENEZ DE Fraguer (C.) Civilizacién 
de los antiguos pueblos mexicanos. 
Pp. 108. Madrid: Murillo. 2:50 
pes. 

Jay (John), first chief justice of the 
United States, The writings and corre- 
spondence of. Ed. by H. P. Johnston. 
I. New York: Putnams. £5. 

Mason (G.C.) Annals of Trinity Church, 
Newport, R.I. [1698-1821]. Pp. 358. 
Newport, R.I.: Carr. $3. 

Pettew (G.) John Jay. 
Boston. 12mo. 

Sremnacn (A.) Geschichte und Leben 
der schweizer Kolonien in den ver- 
einigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika. 
Pp. 375. Ziirich: Miiller. 


Pp. 3874. 





Contents of Periodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xliii. 2. July—A. 
Bauprintart: The intrigues of the 
duke of Orleans in Spain [1708-1709], 
concluded.——_B. pz Manprot: Jacques 
@ Armagnac, duke of Nemours [1433- 
1477], first article ———P. Manats pub- 
lishes extracts from the correspondence 
of César and Constantin Faucher and 
Laffon de Ladébat, illustrating the 
history of the revolution in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde.——C. Moninter 
discusses father Ehrle’s important 
contributions to the history of the 
Spiritual Franciscans. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xviii. 
1.—A. Lecoy pe ta Marcue: The 
preaching of the crusade in the thir- 
teenth century (describing a manuscript 
treatise of Humbert de Romans ‘de 
Praedicatione sanctae Crucis,’ written 
between 1266 and 1274]..—J. Deta- 
VILLE LE Rovutx: The suppression of 
the templars (urging that, while some 
of its members were guilty, the order as 
a whole did not deserve condemnation]. 
——L. Bovureatn: On the contribution 
of the clergy to taxation under the 
French monarchy {tracing the change 
from freewill offerings to money grants, 
and the conditions by which these 
grants wete fixed down to the confisca- 
tion of ecclesiastical property in 1789}. 
——L. Le .Granp: The Hospice Na- 
tional wnder the revolution [the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Paris).—— P. Pronry : 
Queen Berengaria of Navarre, wife of 
Richard I of England {giving details 
of the transaction by which, after the 
death of her mother-in-law, Eleanor of 
Guyenne, she obtained the lordship of 
Le Mans by an exchange with Philip 
Augustus of some towns in Normandy]. 
——G. Kurtn: Fustel de Coulanges, 
E. Glasson, and P. Viollet on Frankish 
institutions. —— E. Jarruanp: The 
growth of written law in the south of 
France, from the ninth century until 
1789.——L. Pincaup: France and the 
Algerine government (from E. Plantet’s 
edition of the ‘Correspondance des 
Deys ’]._—G. Gann: The memoirs of 
the comte de Villéle. 

Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, iv. 3.— 


R. pe Mavuupe: Report of the Société 
d’ Histoire Diplomatique, with obituary 
notices of deceased members.—— 
Grepr1: Notes of count Grandemaria, 
envoy of the duke of Parma to 
Louis XIV [1680, containing a de- 
scription of Paris and of the court of 
Louis XIV]._--C. pe Barante: The 
arrival of the baron de Barante at St. 
Petersburg [December 1835; on the 
relations between Russia and France, 
with a curious account of an interview 
with the emperor Nicholas]._—P. M. 
Perret: The first Venetian embassy 
to Lowis XT (October 1461-May 1462; 
sent to sound his designs with regard to 
Naples and Genoa and to solicit his aid 
against the Turks; it succeeded only 
in the first object]._——Vanpau: The 
court of Russia in 1807-8 [giving notes 
written by general Savary in December 
1807 on the state of feeling in the 
Russian court and in society with 
respect to France].——THE same: 
Documents relating to the partition of 
the east negotiated between Napoleon 
and Alexander I (January-June 1808 ; 
containing reports of the conversations 
between Caulaincourt and Alexander I 
on the projected partition of Turkey, 
the shares to be assigned respectively 
to Austria, France, and Russia. On 
the question of the possession of 
Constantinople no agreement could be 
arrived at]._—Amongst the criticisms 
of books is a detailed analysis of the 
three volumes of documents on the 
relations of France and Poland from 
1674 to 1683, edited by M. Waliszewski, 
and published by the Academy of 
Cracow. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, v. 3.—Capperon: Lamar- 
tine in parliament (sketching his career 
and influence as a member of the 
chamber of deputies from 1834 to 
1840].——P. pE QuirteLLE: Pius IX 
and the church of France [on Galli 
canism at the accession of Pius IX, 
with an account of the chief champions 
of ultramontanism in France]._—L. 
Pornsarp : Introduction to the study of 
rural economy [defining the meaning 
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of the term, and giving a biblio- 
graphical introduction to the subject]. 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, li. 
1, 2.—J. Haver: The foundation of 
Saint Denis {the writer maintains the 
credit of the account in the ‘Gesta 
Dagoberti II,’ according to which the 
abbey was founded by this king (not, 
as Mabillon held, in the sixth or even 
the fifth century), but corrects it in so 
far as the date of the foundation fell, 
623-625. during the time that Dagobert 
reigned in his father Chlotar II’s life- 
time; he argues in favour of the 
chronicler’s record of the translation 
of the saint’s body, which he places in 
626, and urges that the previous site of 
his tomb was at L’Etrée in the eastern 
part of the present town of Saint Denis, 
not at Montmartre]; with notes on the 
date of St. Denis’ episcopate {probably 
under the emperor Decius}], on SS. 
Rusticus and Eleutherius, and on the 
‘ Passio’ of the three saints, and an 
appendix giving the text of the earliest 
grants to the abbey (625-724].——H. 
Moranvintté: The schemes of Charles 
of Valois wpon the empire of Constan- 
tinople, printing an account of his 
expenses [4 Aug. 1305-29 April 1310) 
and three Greek letters (1308}.-——L. 
DELISLE exposes a spurious letter of 
Charles VI {dated 15 March 1403), 
with a note on the king’s signatures. 
H. L. Detasorpe: The true 
chronicle of the monk of Saint Denis 
[showing (1) that under Charles VI as 
under Charles VII there was an official 
chronicler attached to the court, whose 
work, being preserved in the abbey, has 
come down to us as that of the monk 
of Saint Denis, although the chronicler 
was hot necessarily or regularly a 
member of that house; (2) that his 
duty was to write a history of the 
reigning sovereign in Latin, not to 
continue the ‘Chroniques de France’ 
in the vernacular, which were in fact 
derived from the Latin history; (3) 
that in the reigns mentioned, if not 
earlier, this history was written in the 
more ambitious form of a universal 
history, the earlier part of which 
(from 768-1270) is preserved in the 
Mazarine MSS. 553, 554, and the later 
in the published chronicle of Charles 
VII attributed to the monk of 
Saint Denis, whose name therefore 
properly belongs equally to the whole 





schrift (Munich), lxiv. 1.—H. von 
Houst: The American democracy [a 
criticism of Bryce’s ‘American Com- 


monwealth ’].—K. Hartrenper: The 
condition of the German universities at 





compilation relating to earlier times]. 





Il. GERMANY 
Sybel & Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 


AND AUSTRIA 









P. M. Perret: The peace between 
Louis XI and the republic of Venice 
(9 Jan. 1478)._—- Unpublished letter of 
Innocent II to the church of Nice 
[1138-1143]. 


Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 


Protestantisme Francais, xxxix. 6. 
June—J. Bonnet: The first persecu- 
tions at the court of Ferrara [1536), 
second article.——O. Cuvier & N. 
Wetss : Notes and documents on the 
churches of Champagne, Pfalzburg, and 
Mannheim, and the college of Sedan 
{chiefly in the sixteenth century]. 
L. De.isxe corrects the date of admiral 
Coligny’s birth [Wednesday, 16 Feb. 
1519].———7. July—A. Lops: Pasteur 
Kilg and the protestant churches. of 
Montbéliard [(1789-1802].._— A. J. En- 
SCHEDE translates from a Haarlem 
newspaper the French news of 1691- 
1697. 8. August—C. Reap prints 











' Madame de Maintenon’s answer to a 


mémoire on the best way of converting 
the huguenots [1697, maintaining that 
the mémoire in question was not by 
Vauban].—-N. Wess prints a letter 
of Charles IX on the treatment of 
huguenot officials [30 Sept. 1572].—— 
G. FaenrEz prints a memorial addressed 
to Richelieu by the minister Codur 
{1624].——Baron }*. pe ScHICKLER: 
Jean Véron and his coperation in the 
English reformation [1548-1562]. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture. 26 May.—A. Bantu: Romesh 
Chunder Dutt’s ‘ History of civilisation 
in ancient India.’==23 June.—J. 
Hartvy: Recent publications in 
Assyriology. 30.—S. Rerace : 
Schlumberger’s work on Nicephorus 
Phocas. 








Revue des Etudes Juives. April—J. 


Hauivy : The correspondence of Ameno- 
phis IV and the Bible [based on the 
Tell-el-Amarna _  tablets}.—_—-L. Dv- 
CHESNE: Note on the massacre of the 
Himyarite Christians in the time of the 
emperor Justin [arguing against J. 
Halévy’s exculpation of the Jews from 
the charge of having committed the 
massacre}.—_H. Grartz: The inqui- 
sitionary police in Spain at its es- 
tablishment._—A. Nevusaver: Yedaya 
of Béziers, with a new document con- 
cerning the Jews of Béziers in the 
thirteenth century.——S8. Rernacu : 
The arch of Titus. 


the end of the middle ages [illustrating 
the prevalence of non-residence of 
professors, partly due to poor pay; 
their idleness and incompetence ; 
jealousy between faculties ; favouritism 
in examinations and elections, and 








general official laxity; the manners 
and customs of students: the curri- 
culum and method of teaching; and 
the increasing dependence of the uni- 
versities upon the civil power].—— 
L. von HEINEMANN gives an account of 
the chief contents of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, xiii. xiv. 0. 
Hartwie: Villari’s ‘ Savonarola’ 
(nuova edizione) [accepting on the 
whole his estimate, as against Ranke’s, 
of the relative value of the materials 
for the friar’s biography].——2.—H. 
von SyBeL: Obituary notice of Julius 
Weizsdicker.——H. von FriepBere: The 
conflict between Frederick William I 
and Charles VI on the allodification of 
the fiefs in the Marches, with three 
documents [3 Jan. 1717-21 Feb. 1719). 
——H. WasserscuLesen: On the place 
of composition of the false Decretals 
[arguing against B. von Simson’s con- 
tention in favour of Le Mans}.—— 
M. L. prints ten letters of marshal 
York to Frederick II and Frederick 
William II [1782 and 1786-1787], 
throwing light on the circumstances of 
his return to the Prussian service. 

X. LiskEe gives an account of fifty-two 
works dealing chiefly with Polish 
history. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft (Munich), xi. 3.—G. Scunirer: 
The authorship of the ‘ Vita Stephani 
IT’ in the ‘ Liber pontificalis’ [assign- 
ing it to the papal primicerius Chris- 
topher and to the years 764-767]. 

P. AtBert: The ‘ Confutatio Primatus 
Papae’ [accepting B. Gebhart’s attri- 
bution of the work (printed by Goldast, 
&c., under the name of Gregory of Heim- 
burg) to Matthias Déring, provincial of 
the Saxon province of the Franciscan 
order, and showing it to be a mosaic 
made up out of the ‘ Defensor Pacis’ of 
Marsiglio of Padua and the chronicle of 
Dietrich Engelhus, and compiled in 
the second half of the year 1443].—— 
H. Finse: The Vemegericht and the 
inquisition [against F. Thudichum’s 
view that the former was nothing less 
than a secular court for the trial of 
heretics]_—-J. P. Kirscu: J. B. de 
Rossi's ‘ Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis 
Romae,’ ii. 1.——K. Werner: The book 
of Weinsberg [on K. Héhlbaum’s edition 
of this important collection of materials 
for the history of Cologne and the lower 
Rhine, 1518-1597].——H. Graverr: 
Lavisse’s ‘ Vue générale de Vhistoire 
politique de V Europe.’ 

Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), iii. 1. 
—R. Péutmann: George Grote and his 
‘History of Greece’ (criticising the 
limitations of his political perception 
and grasp}._—-M. Rrrrer: William of 
Orange and the Pacification of Ghent 
[1576]._—-R. Fester: Schopenhauer’s 
view of history [maintaining that it was 


e 
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not based on competent knowledge]. 
—~—T. Linpner: The proceedings by 
the Veme against Henry the Rich, duke 
of Bavaria-Landshut [a narrative of 
the antecedents and course of the trial 
from 1416-1436]..—A. Srern: The 
letters and diaries of Konrad En- 
gelbert Oelsner {illustrating the his- 
tory of the French revolution, and re- 
cording the observations of an eye- 
witness from October 1790 to July 
1792. They are contained in an anony- 
mous volume of ‘ Bruchstiicke aus den 
Papieren eines Augenzeugen und un- 
parteiischen Beobachters der franzé- 
sischen Revolution,’ s. 1. 1794, the 
authorship of which is now first pointed 
out}. O. Fiscuer: The date of the 
first Austrasian synod [arguing against 
Loofs for the old date, 742, and suggest- 
ing that the delay in pope Zachary’s 
answer to Boniface’s letter 42 was due 
to the illness of the deacon Gemmulus, 
to whose charge this was apparently 
addressed |.——L. QuippE prints a pos- 
thumous note by J. We1zsAcker on the 
position of Saxony at the diet of Mentz 
[1399] in connexion with the deposition 
of king Wenzel._— A. Mounier: Re- 
cent literature on medieval French his- 
tory. L. Farees: The publications 
of 1889 on modern French history. 

F. Lizsermann: Recent literature on 
medieval English history (very full and 
detailed).——Bibliography of German 
history. 


K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 


Miinchen, 1890. 1.—J. Frrepricu: 
The origin of the Liber Diurnus [(deal- 
ing with the date of composition of 
particular sections}. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), lxxzv. 2.—J. LosertH: Con- 
tributions to the history of the Hussite 
movement, IV: The controversial writ- 
ings and negotiations for union between 
the catholics and the Hussites [1412- 
1413]; printing tracts by Stephen of 
Palecz, Stanislaus of Znaim, Andrew 
of Brod, &c.——A. F. Priram: The 
Austrian policy of mediation in the 
Russo-Polish war [1654-1660]._—A. 
Huser: The acquisition of Transyl- 
vania by king Ferdinand I [1551] and 
cardinal Georg Utissenich’s end [mur- 
dered 17 Dec. 1551. The writer vindi- 
cates him from the charge of treason). 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xi. 2.—V. Krause: History of 
the institution of missi dominici [an 
elaborate dissertation on the origin and 
functions of the royal commissioners in 
the Carolingian time; tracing the change 
from ‘ missi discurrentes’ to stationary 
officers as a sign of the weakening of 
the king’s authority, 825], with chrono 
logical tables of missi from 771-922 and 
of commissioners on special occasions 
[750-1-840], in France [before 859- 
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899], Italy [841-945], and Germany 
[845-893)].——J. Losertu: The oldest 
catalogue of the university library at 
Prague (fifteenth century], with ex- 
tracts. —J. Ficxer: On the question 
as to the place of composition of the 
Schwabenspiegel (giving arguments for 
its Swabian origin]._— E. von Orren- 
THAL prints a report of Michael 
Alwarez to Gregory XIII [20 May 1579, 
on his visitation of the convents of the 
Franciscans observant in the territories 
of the house of Habsburg]. 

Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
lin), lxvi.1. July—H. Deprick: Sy- 
bel’s ‘ Begriindung des deutschen 
Reiches,’ iv. v. [chiefly concerned with 
the Austrian war of 1866].——2. 
August—H. Prutz: Albert of Branden- 
burg, first duke of Prussia. 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische 

Geschichte und Alterthumskunde 
(Dresden), xi. 1, 2.—G. Hey: The 
fortress of Gvozdec near Meissen. 
H. Knorue: The provosts of St. Peter’s, 
Bautzen [1221-1562].——E. Fapran: 
Melanchthon’s relations with the town 
of Zwickau.—P. Hasset: The policy 
of Saxony in the time between the peace 
of Westfalia and the death of Johann 
Georg II._—H. Ermiscu: The popula- 
tion of the Saxon cities in 1474. 

Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, xvii. 1.—M. Stern: History of 
the German Jews from the earliest 
times to the end of the twelfth century ; 
first article [on the Jews in Gallia and 
Germania under the Roman dominion]. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland, iv. 2,3.—G. WoLF: On 
the history of the Jews in Silesia. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte (Gotha), xii. 1—The late 
Hermann Revter: Cownt Zinzendorf 
and the fowndation of the [Moravian] 
brotherhood. _—C. A. WinkENs: Sur- 
vey of the literature [1848-1888] on the 
history of protestantism in Spain; third 
article.——_E. Bopremann prints the 
‘Vita sancti Feliciani’ from a new 
text, with three hymns.——H. Havpr 
describes two tracts against bequins and 
beghards, and gives the text of one of 
them.——J. Drdsexe: On Marcus 
Eugenicus of Ephesus [$1443] and his 
writings. ——Dr. Joacuix: Albert of 
Prussia’s first approaches towards Lu- 
ther.—T. Brixcer: Contributions to 
the history of the diet of Augsburg 
(1530], with documents._—-K. Harr- 
FELDER prints letters to Melanchthon 
[1531-1557].——A letter of Ignaz von 
Dollinger (2 April 1887] is printed 
[showing that he arrived independently 
at B. von Simson’s conclusion that the 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals were written 
in the diocese of Le Mans}. 


Denifie and Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 
(Freiburg), v. 4.—-H. Denirte: The 
memorials of the Colonna against Boni- 
face VIII (10 May, 11-16 May, and 15 
June 1297] and of the cardinals against 
the Colonna [end of June], printing the 
text of the four documents._—TuE 
Same: The constitutions of the order 
of preachers in the redaction of Ray- 
mund of Peftafort (1238-1240. The 
original is lost, but a copy of the Do- 
minican liturgy, begun in 1254, presents 
an early form of the text which is here 
printed]._—F. Enrie: On the history 
of the ceremonial of the papal court in 
the fourteenth century. I: The me- 
moranda of cardinal James Caetani 
Stefaneschi on the ceremonial in the 
fourteenth century. II: His memo- 
randa on the three public sessions of 
the council of Vienne [16 Oct. 1311, 
3 April and 6 May 1312]. III: His 
account of the last moments of Bene- 
dict XI [7 July 1304]. IV: On the 
records of the master of the ceremonies 
[only preserved, to our knowledge, for 
more modern times, or in recent copies 
of known documents].—F. Eure : 
Contributions to the history of medieval 
scholasticism. II: Augustinianism and 
Aristotelianism in scholasticism towards 
the end of the thirteenth century ; with 
a paper of archbishop Kilwardby justi- 
fying his condemnation of certain 
articles taught at Oxford [18 March 
1277). 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
lxxii. 2--A. Enruarp: On Christian 
epigraphy._—F. X. Funx: On the 
date of the first synod of Arles [main- 
taining the accepted date, 314, as pre- 
ferable to the later one suggested by O. 
Seeck]. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha), 1890. 4.——F. Loors: The 
primitive organisation of the Chris- 
tian church, with special reference to 
Loening and Harnack. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xiv. 8.—A. Arnot: The 
rise of sects in the Russian church. 
——H. Grisar: Rome and the Frankish 
church, particularly in the sixth cen- 
tury [maintaining that the authority 
and jurisdiction of the papacy was fully 
and continuously recognised in Gaul]. 
——J. Heuer prints the constitutions 
of the synod of Passau [1437]. 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitechrift fur Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxiii. 
38.—A. Hineenretp: The constitution 
of the Christian community in the for- 
mative period of the catholic church. 
——F. Gorres: Further contributions 
to the history of the age of Diocletian 
and Constantine.——4.—F. Gérres : 
On the history of the persecution of the 
Christians under Diocletian. 
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Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 185.—A. 
HartsHorne: Castle Acre [a study of 
its Roman, Saxon, and Norman de- 
fences}. J. J. Raven: Antonine’s 
Itinerary. Route ix.: Britain [on 
Roman roads in eastern Britain]. 
W. G. Frerron: The monastic institu- 
tionsof Coventry. F.C.J. SpuRRELL: 
On the first passage of the Thames by 
Aulus Plautius, and on Shoebury 
camp, Essex. J. Barn prints memo- 
randa on the borders by the earl of 
Hertford, afterwards the protector 
Somerset [1542]. 186.—J.L. ANDRE: 
Burton church, Sussex. The late 
H. M. Scartu: Discoveries at the Roman 
baths in Bath.——W. H. Sr. J. Hore: 
The Whitefriars of Hulne, Northum- 
berland; illustrated._—-W. Rye: The 
unpublished material for a history of 
the county of Norfolk. —J. Baty prints 
orders for the watch at the Scottish 
marches [1542]. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 60. July. 
— Hampton Court.—— The Quakers (in 
the seventeenth century]. Saxon or 
Scandinavian ? [an adverse criticism of 
P. B. du Chaillu’s ‘ Viking Age ’|._— 
Disendowment [on the origin of church 
property in England}. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 47. 
July—J. R. Gasquet: The early his- 
tory of the mass; second article. 
Miss J. M. Stone: Philip and Mary. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 351. July— 
Sir William Fraser’s ‘Memorials of 


Jewish Quarterly Review. 


the House of Haddington.’ Mont- 
chrestien’s ‘Traicté de lOcconomie 
politique’ [1615). Religious perse- 
cution in Russia.— Charles, prince 
de Ligne {on V. du Bled’s memoir}. 
——The history of the campaign in the 
Sudan (1884, from a military point of 
view}. 
July—M. 
FrrepLANDER: The late chief rabbi, 
Dr. N. M. Adler. A. H. Sayce: 
Jewish tax-gatherers at Thebes in the 
age of the Ptolomies [from an inscrip- 
tion on an ostraka in the writer’s 
possession}. B. Bacner: The Sab- 
batarians of Hungary.—-A. Nev- 
BAUER: Berechia Naqdan [accepting 
J. Jacobs’ date}].——-Shtars in Merton 
College, Oxford._—A_ letter of pope 
Eugenius IV on the Jews. 


Quarterly Review, No. 341. July—The 


history of Eton College——The em- 
peror Frederick, from Gustav Freytag’s 
‘Reminiscences. —_—The acropolis of 
Athens._—Sir Robert Walpole [partly 
from the life by J. Morley). 


Scottish Review, No. 31. July—J. G. 


Bovrtnot: Canada and the United 
States [a comparison of their constitu- 
tions].—— J. Rufs: Traces of a non- 
Aryan element in the Celtic family [on 
the influence of the non-Aryan in- 
habitants of the British Islands upon 
their Goidelic invaders as shown in 
personal names, particularly those 
derived from totems). 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague). 
Srd Series, vi. 1.—P. J. Buox: Fries- 
land in the middle ages. I: The 
boundaries of the country [showing 
how from at first extending from the 
Weser to the Sincfal, south of the 
Scheld, the land became gradually 
limited on east, and still more west, by 
the growth of separate territories (from 
the eleventh century) and above all by 
the formation of the Zuiderzee (from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century)]. 
Il: The land and its cultivation ; 
trade and commerce. III: The people 
{ranks and classes of society ; govern- 
ment and social condition; the church}. 
——R. Frum: The exiles from the 
Netherlands in England during the 
war against Spain [1568-1570]; ex- 
tracts from the ‘Ecclesiae Londino- 
Batavae Archivum,’ published by J. H. 
Hessels [with notes]|.——S. Muv.uer, 
Fz.: Patronage and appropriation of 
churches; supplement to a contribution 
to the preceding number.—F, G. 


StotHouwer: The extraordinary em- 
bassy to the Swedish court in 1672. 


Bulletin de la Commission de 1’Histoire 


des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
iv. 3.—P. J. J. Mounter: The fortunes 
of the Walloon churches of the Nether- 
lands [a survey, chiefly of their synodal 
history]. A. J. Enscuepi:: Swpple- 
mentary list of huguenot refugees. 
R. J. van Lenner: The Dutch protestant 
church at Smyrna [from 1660], with 
documents. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), 1890, 1.—I. V. S.: 
The college of St. Norbert at Rome. —— 
J.T. pe Raapt: The seignories of the 
country of Malines: Keerbergen, con- 
tinued [1524-1639].—Nots on the 
topography of Ghent.——-P. Freperica 
identifies the ‘ Rihoviae muliercula’ 
[mentioned by Camden as wife of John 
Daniel in connexion with the trial of 
the earl of Essex] with Jeanne, daughter 
of Francois de la Kethulle, ‘ heer van 
Ryhove.’ 
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V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. v. 1.-—-U. Pasgur: A conspiracy 
for the liberation of Arezzo from sub- 
jection to Florence [1431], with docu- 
ments. A. Rosst: Guicciardini and 
the Florentine government [1530-1534], 
and Guicciardini’s appointment as 
vice-legate of Bologna: extracts from 
his unpublished letters to Bartolommeo 
Lanfredini—_—G. Luv1. prints nine 
letters of Pasquale de’ Paoli (1768), 
with an introduction.——A. Guasr1 
argues against the historical value of a 
passage in Villani relative to the origin 
of Prato, with a document [1281].--— 
L. ZpExaveEr illustrates the comment of 
Jacopo della Lana on the ‘ Inferno’ 
xrxivi. by a statute of Pistoia [1330] 
relating to party contests in that city. 

G.Ronpont: Paruta’s ‘Legazione di 
Roma’ [1592-1595 ].=-=2.—C. Errera: 
The *‘ Commentationes Florentinae de 
exilio’ of Francesco Filelfo (describing 
the oldest manuscript (in the Maglia- 
bechiana) and the contents of the work, 
its date (book i. 1440, books ii. & iii. 
probably not later than 1442), and its 
biographical value].——G. Lrvr prints 
unpublished letters of Pasquale de’ 
Paoli, continued [1768-1773].——C. 
Paott examines a charter of 1193 in 
which a fragment of a private deed in 
the vernacular is incorporated in a 
Latin notarial charter: the text is 
printed. G. Srorza prints a docu- 
ment on the conspiracy of F'rancesco 
Burlamaccht [1546].—— A. DEL 
Veccuio: Survey of literature on 
medieval law contained in periodical 
publications [1888-1889].—— Calendar 
of the Strozzi charters, first series, con- 
tinued [1647-1650, and of various 
dates]. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vii. 2.— 
C. Manrront: Charles Emanuel I and 
the treaty of Lyons [1601], with docu- 
ments from the Turin archives.——_V. 
Maramant: The Austrian government 
in Lombardy and Venetia and the 
Bonapartists [1815-1848], with docu- 
ments.._—_—G. Tontazz1: Heisterbergk 
on the earliest history of Sicily.—- 
P. Orst: Tivaroni’s ‘ Italia durante il 
dominio francese.’ 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvii. 
2.—D. G. AcuinHon: Topographical 
notes on Monza, in connexion with 
recent archaeological discoveries. —— 
L. A. Ferrat: The ‘Annales Medio- 
lanenses ’ and the Lombard chroniclers 
of the fourteenth century [showing that 
the annals themselves, which run to 
1402, were not written until 1490, and 
that they are based upon the ‘ Galva- 
gnana’ of Fiamma down to 1338, of 
Azario down to 1364, of an anonymous 


Archivio 


Parmese chronicler, and probably of 
Giovanni Balducchino]; with the un- 
published table of contents of the 
‘Galvagnana.’—_P. Guinzont: The 
expedition of Galeazzo Maria Sforza 
in France [1465-1466}.—A. Luzio & 
R. Renter: The relations of Isabella 
Gonzaga with Ludovico and Beatrice 
Sforza, continued [1492-1494].——A. 
GrananDREA: The Lombard potesta 
and capitani del popolo in the March 
[1225-1303].——L. Betrramt publishes 
notices of the cities of Pavia and Milan 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xv. 2.—N. Barone: Historical 
notices extracted from the registers of 
the court in the Angevin chancery, 
continued [25 Oct. 1496-30 Aug. 1497]. 
B. Croce: The theatres of Naples 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century, continued. L. Correra 
prints a contemporary account of the 
riots in Naples in 1647.——B. Cavasso : 
The Vicaria vecchia for ancient law- 
court] at Naples, continued. 
della R. Societad Romana 
di Storia Patria, xiii. 1, 2.—A. Za- 
NELLI: The conclave for the election of 
Clement XII, with twelve documents 
11 March-12 July 1730].——C. Man- 
FRONI prints a diary and eleven letters 
from the Vatican archives relating to 
the French legation of cardinal Aldo- 
brandini [1600-1601]._—-G. Cuanont 
prinis the autobiography of G. Antonio 
Santori,. cardinal of S. Severina, 
second part [1583-1591]; concluded. 
-——L. Mariani: The celebration of the 
assumption at Fermo, with an illustra- 
tidn from a miniature of the fifteenth 
century and two documents. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series, 


xiv. 3, 4.—V. pt Giovanni: The family 
of Paruta {a noble house in Sicily] 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century; with two documents [1630 
and 1648]..—A. Guarneri prints a 
grant of privileges [1393] from the 
counts of Peralia to the city of Calata- 
jimi._—-G. M. Corumpa: The maritime 
intercourse between Greece and Sicily 
in antiquity [considering (1) the con- 
figuration of the Greek coast with 
reference to communications with the 
west; (2) the winds and conditions of 
navigation ; (3) the divinities presiding 
over seafaring and the legends con- 
nected with them; (4) the colonising 
movement of the Greeks towards the 
west].— A. Sansone: Sicily in 1837 
[an elaborate study, with a review of 
the condition of the island after 1814]. 


Arcliivio Veneto, xxxviii. 2.—C. Errera: 


The Venetian crusades to the Holy 
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Land from the council of Clermont to 
the death of Ordelafo Falier [1118). 
——V. Manamant: Giustina Renier 
Michiel and her times, concluded.—— 
P. Prxton: Note on Venetians and 
Lombards at Ravenna in the eighth 


century.——G. Bicont: Adriano da 
Corneto (with reference to B. Gebhardt’s 
work}._—-B. Ceccuert1: Jugglery in 
Venice in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries; with a document. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monrtzz) 


The Antiquary (Starina).—June—July— 
Memoirs of Vladimir Daehn, continued. 
——June-The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the taking of Tashkent by M. Cher- 
nayev (a description of this event, which 
was ‘ the foundation of Russian influence 
in central Asia’]._-—A. KaRDINALOVSEI: 
An incident in the life of the emperor 
Nicholas {further details of the danger 
which he ran in crossing the Niemen in 
1846]._—A letter from Prince Paskie- 
vich in the year 1854; with an account 
of his last days and death——July— 
Memoirs of Michael Kireyev [recol- 
lections of the war of 1812; details are 
also given from his grandfather’s re- 
collections of the revolt of Pugachev}. 

July-August—Memoirs of Ivan 
Zhirkevich {at one time governor of 
Simbirsk (with an account of the visit 
of Nicholas to Simbirsk in 1835-1836) ; 
afterwards governor of Vitebsk].——- 
August—Baron T. Bituter: The em- 
press Maria in her correspondence with 
Mesdames . Lafond and Palmenbach 
[1797-1802: on the education of the 
young ladies in the Smolnoi monastery, 
showing her character in an amiable 
light}. 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).—June—A. Petrov: Russian 
diplomatists at the Vienna conferences 
in 1855, concluded.__—V. Zotov: St. 
Petersburg in the forties {the reaction in 
Europe after the French revolution ; the 
Hungarian campaign, &c.}.———June- 
July—S. Tervicorev : Echoes of Stenka 

tazin in the government of Tambov [a 
study from the local archives of the 
rebellion of Stenka Razin, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century].—— 
June—V. Nepzvietski: The most im- 
portant theatres of war in Europe. IT: 
the west, or Franco-German. The 
statue of prince Poniatowski {by Thor- 
waldsen, confiscated with the property 
of the Branicki family and given by 
Nicholas to prince Paskievich]. July 
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